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On the opposite page is exhibited an exact Fuc-simile, ob- 
tained by Photography, of fol. 28 4 of the Copex Sinatrticus 
at S. Petersburg, (Tischendorf’s ) : shewing the abrupt ter- 
mination of 8. Mark’s Gospel at the words E®oBorNnTo raP 
(chap. xvi. 8), as explained at p. 70, and pp. 86—8. The 
original Photograph, which is here reproduced on a dimi- 
nished scale, measures in height full fourteen inches and 
one-eighth; in breadth, full thirteen inches. It was pro- 
cured for me through the friendly and zealous offices of the 
English Chaplain at 8. Petersburg, the Rev. A. 8S. Thompson, 
B.D.; by favour of the Keeper of the Imperial Library, who 
has my hearty thanks for his liberality and consideration. 

It will be perceived that the text begins at S. Mark xvi. 2, 
and ends with the first words of S. Luke i. 18. 

Up to this hour, every endeavour to obtain a Photograph 
of the corresponding page of the Copex Varicanus, B, 
(N°. 1209, in the Vatican,) has proved unavailing. If the 
present Vindication of the genuineness of Twelve Verses of 
the everlasting Gospel should have the good fortune to ap- 
prove itself to his Holiness, Porz Pius [X., let me be per- 
mitted in this unadorned and unusual manner,—(to which 
I would fain add some circumstance of respectful ceremony 
if I knew how,)—very humbly to entreat his Holiness to 
allow me to possess a Photograph, corresponding in size 
with the original, of the page of Copex B (it is numbered 
fol. 1303,) which exhibits the abrupt termination of the 
Gospel according to 8. Mark. 


J. W. B. 


Oniet CoLLeGE, OxForpD, 
June 14, 1871. 
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TO 


SIR ROUNDELL PALMER, Q.C., M.P., 
§c., &e., &e. 


Dear Sir Rovyvzt1, 


I do myself the honour of inscribing this volume to you. Per- 
mit me to explain the reason why. 

It is not merely that I may give expression to a sentiment of 
private friendship which dates back from the pleasant time when 
I was Curate to your Father,—whose memory I never recal 
without love and veneration ;—nor even in order to afford myself 
the opportunity of testifying how much I honour you for the 
noble example of conscientious uprightness and integrity which 
you set us on a recent public occasion. It is for no such reason 
that I dedicate to you this vindication of the last Twelve Verses 
of the Gospel according to 8. Mark. 

It is because I desire supremely to submit the argument con- 
tained in the ensuing pages to a practised judicial intellect of the 
loftiest stamp. Recent Editors of the New Testament insist that 
these “ last Twelve Verses” are not genuine. The Critics, almost 
to a man, avow themselves of the same opinion. Popular Preju- 
dice has been for a long time past warmly enlisted on the same side. 
Iam as convinced as I am of my life, that the reverse is the 
truth. It is not even with me as it is with certain learned 
Sriends of mine, who, admitting the adversary’s premisses, con- 
tent themselves with denying the validity of his inference. How- 
ever true it may be,—and it is true,—that from those premisses 
the proposed conclusion does not follow, I yet venture to deny the 
correctness of those premisses altogether. I insist, on the con- 
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trary, that the Evidence relied on is untrustworthy,—untrust- 
worthy in every particular. 

How, in the meantime, can such an one as I am hope to 
persuade the world that it is as I say, while the most illustrious 
Biblical Critics at home and abroad are agreed, and against me ? 
Clearly, the first thing to be done is to secure for myself a full 
and patient hearing. With this view, I have written a book. 
But next, instead of waiting for the slow verdict of Public 
Opinion, (which yet, I know, must come after many days,) I 
desiderate for the Evidence I have collected, a competent and an 
impartial Judge. And that is why I dedicate my book to you. 
If I can but get this case fairly tried, I have no doubt whatever 
about the result. 

Whether you are able to find time to read these pages, or not, 
it shall content me to have shewn in this manner the confidence 
with which I advocate my cause; the kind of test to which I 
propose to bring my reasonings. If I may be allowed to say so, 
—S. Mark’s last Twelve Verses shall no longer remain a 
subject of dispute among men. J am able to prove that 
this portion of the Gospel has been declared to be spurious on 
wholly mistaken grounds: and this ought in fairness to close 
the discussion. But I claim to have done more. I claim to have 
shewn, from considerations which have been hitherto overlooked, 
that its genuineness must needs be reckoned among the things 
that are absolutely certain. 


LI am, with sincere regard and respect, 
Dear Sir Roundell, 
Very faithfully yours, 
JOHN W. BURGON. 


OrIzL, 
July, 1871. 


PREFACE. 


HIS volume is my contribution towards the better 
understanding of a subject which is destined, 
when it shall have grown into a Science, to vindi- 
cate for itself a mighty province, and to enjoy para- 
mount attention. I allude to the Textual Criticism 
of the New Testament Scriptures. 

That this Study is still in its infancy, all may see. 
The very principles on which it is based are as yet 
only imperfectly understood. The reason is obvious. 
It is because the very foundations have not yet been 
laid, (except to a wholly inadequate extent, )on which 
the future superstructure is to rise. A careful colla- 
tion of every extant Codex, (executed after the man- 
ner of the Rev. F. H. Scrivener’s labours in this de- 
partment,) is the first indispensable preliminary to 
any real progress. Another, is a revised Text, not to. 
say a more exact knowledge, of the oldest Versions. 
Scarcely of inferior importance would be critically 
correct editions of the Fathers of the Church; and 
these must by all means be furnished with far com- 
pleter Indices of Texts than have ever yet been at- 
tempted.—There is not a single Father to be named 
whose Works have been hitherto furnished with even 
a tolerably complete Index of the places in which he 
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either quotes, or else clearly refers to, the Text of the 
New Testament: while scarcely a tithe of the known 
MSS. of the Gospels have as yet been satisfactorily 
collated. Strange to relate, we are to this hour with- 
out so much as a satisfactory Catalogue of the Copies 
which are known to be extant. 

But when all this has been done,—(and the Science 
deserves, and requires, a little more public encourage- 
ment than has hitherto been bestowed on the arduous 
and—let me not be ashamed to add the word—unre- 
munerative labour of Textual Criticism, )—it will be 
discovered that the popular and the prevailing Theory 
is a mistaken one. The plausible hypothesis on which 
recent recensions of the Text have been for the most 
part conducted, will be seen to be no longer tenable. 
The latest decisions will in consequence be gene- 
rally reversed. 

I am not of course losing sight of what has been 
already achieved in this department of Sacred Learn- 
ing. While our knowledge of the uncial MSS. has been 
rendered tolerably exact and complete, an excel- 
lent beginning has been made, (chiefly by the Rev. 
F. H. Scrivener, the most judicious living Master 
of Textual Criticism,) in acquainting us with the con- 
tents of about seventy of the cursive MSS. of the New 
Testament, And though it is impossible to deny that 
the published Texts of Doctors Tischendorf and Tre- 
gelles as Zerts are wholly inadmissible, yet is it 
equally certain that by the conscientious diligence 
with which those distinguished Scholars have respec- 
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tively laboured, they have erected monuments of their 
learning and ability which will endure for ever. Their 
Editions of the New Testament will not be super- 
seded by any new discoveries, by any future advances 
in the Science of Textual Criticism. The MSS. which 
they have edited will remain among the most pre- 
cious materials for future study. All honour to them! 
If in the warmth of controversy I shall appear to 
have spoken of them sometimes without becoming 
deference, let me here once for all confess that I am 
to blame, and express my regret. When they have 
publicly begged S. Mark’s pardon for the grievous 
wrong they have done dim, I will very humbly beg 
their pardon also. 

In conclusion, I desire to offer my thanks to the 
Rev. John Wordsworth, late Fellow of Brasenose Col- 
lege, for his patient perusal of these sheets as they 
have passed through the press, and for favouring me 
with several judicious suggestions. To him may be 
applied the saying of President Routh on receiving 
a visit from Bishop Wordsworth at his lodgings,— 
**T see the learned son of a learned Father, sir !”— 
Let me be permitted to add that my friend inherits 
the Bishop’s fine taste and accurate judgment also. 

And now I dismiss this Work, at which I have 
conscientiously laboured for many days and many 
nights ; beginning it in joy and ending it in sorrow. 
The College in which I have for the most part written 
it is designated in the preamble of its Charter and 
in its Foundation Statutes, (which are already much 
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more than half a thousand years old,) as Collegium 
Scholarium in Sacrd Theologid studentium,—perpetuis 
temporibus duraturum. Indebted, under Gop, to the 
pious munificence of the Founder of Oriel for my 
opportunities of study, I venture, in what I must 
needs call evil days, to hope that I have to some 
extent ‘‘employed my advantages,’’ — (the expres- 
sion occurs in a prayer used by this Society on its 
three solemn anniversaries,) —as our Founder and 
Benefactors ‘would approve if they were now upon 
earth to witness what we do.” 


J. W. B. 


ORIEL, 
July, 1871. 
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2 Different grounds of Doubt [ CHAP, 


to achieve. But when this has been done, I venture to hope 
that the verses in dispute will for the future be allowed to 
retain their place in the second Gospel unmolested. 

It will of course be asked,—<And yet, if all this be so, 
how does it happen that both in very ancient, and also in 
very modern times, this proposal to suppress twelve verses 
of the Gospel has enjoyed a certain amount of popularity ? 
At the two different periods, (I answer,) for widely different 
reasons. 

(1.) In the ancient days, when it was the universal belief 
of Christendom that the Word of Gop must needs be con- 
sistent with itself in every part, and prove in every part 
(like its Divine Author) perfectly “ faithful and true,” the 
difficulty (which was deemed all but insuperable) of bring- 
ing certain statements in S. Mark’s last Twelve Verses into 
harmony with certain statements of the other Evangelists, 
is discovered to have troubled Divines exceedingly. “In 
fact,” (says Mr. Scrivener,) “it brought suspicion upon these 
verses, and caused their omission in some copies seen by 
Eusebius.” That the maiming process is indeed attributable 
to this cause and came about in this particular way, I am 
unable to persuade myself; but, if the desire to provide an 
escape from a serious critical difficulty did not actually 
occasion that copies of S. Mark’s Gospel were mutilated, it 
certainly was the reason why, in very early times, such 
mutilated copies were viewed without displeasure by some, 
and appealed to with complacency by others. 

(2.) But times are changed. We have recently been 
assured on high authority that the Church has reversed her 
ancient convictions in this respect: that now, “most sound 
theologians have no dread whatever of acknowledging minute 
points of disagreement” (i.e. minute errors) “in the four- 
fold narrative even of the life of the Redeemer*.” There 
has arisen in these last days a singular impatience of Dog- 
matic Truth, (especially Dogma of an unpalatable kind,) 
which has even rendered popular the pretext afforded by 
these same mutilated copies for the grave resuscitation of 
doubts, never as it would seem seriously entertained by any 

* Abp. Tait’s Harmony of Revelation und the Sciences, (1864,) p. 21. 
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of the ancients; and which, at all events for 1300 years and 
upwards, have deservedly sunk into oblivion. 

Whilst I write, that ‘“‘most divine explication of the 
chiefest articles of our Christian belief,” the Athanasian 
Creed », is made the object of incessant assaults®. But then 
it is remembered that statements quite as “ uncharitable” 
as any which this Creed contains are found in the 16th 
verse of S. Mark’s concluding chapter; are in fact the words 
of Him whose very Name is Love. The precious warning 
clause, I say, (miscalled “damnatory ¢,”) which an imperti- 
nent officiousness is for glossing with a rubric and weaken- 
ing with an apology, proceeded from Divine lips,—at least 
if these concluding verses be genuine. How shall this incon- 
venient circumstance be more effectually dealt with than 
by accepting the suggestion of the most recent editors, that 
S. Mark’s concluding verses are an unauthorised addition 
to his Gospel? “If it be acknowledged that the passage 
has a harsh sound,” (remarks Dean Stanley,) “unlike the 
usual utterances of Him who came not to condemn but to 
save, the discoveries of later times have shewn, almost be- 
yond doubt, that it is noé a part of S. Mark’s Gospel, but 
an addition by another hand; of which the weakness in the 
external evidence coincides with the internal evidence in 
proving its later origin *.” 

Modern prejudice, then,—added to a singularly exagge- 
rated estimate of the critical importance of the testimony 


> See by all means Hooker, E. P., v. xlii. 11—13. 

© Abp. Tait is of opinion that it “should not retain its place in the public 
Service of the Church:” and Dean Stanley gives sixteen reasons for the 
same opinion,—the fifteenth of which is that “many excellent laymen, in- 
cluding King George III., have declined to take part in the recitation.” 
(Final) Report of the Ritual Commission, 1870, p. viii. and p. xvii. 

4 In the words of a thoughtful friend, (Rev. C. P. Eden),—‘‘ Condemnatory 
is just what these clauses are nof. I understand myself, in uttering these 
words, not to condemn a fellow creature, but to acknowledge a truth of Scrip- 
ture, Gop’s judgment namely on the sin of unbelief. The further question,— 
In whom the sin of unbelief is found; tha¢ awful question I leave entirely in 
His hands who is the alone Judge of hearts; who made us, and knows our 
infirmities, and whose tender mercies are over all His works.” 

¢ “The Athanasian Creed,” by the Dean of Westminster (Contemporary 
Review, Aug., 1870, pp. 158, 159). 
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4 Obvious Questions. [CHAP. I. 


of our two oldest Codices, (another of the “discoveries of 
later times,” concerning which I shall have more to say 
by-and-by,)—must explain why the opinion is even popular 
that the last twelve verses of S. Mark are a spurious ap- 
pendix to his Gospel. 

Not that Biblical Critics would have us believe that the 
Evangelist left off at verse 8, intending that the words,— 
“neither said they anything to any man, for they were 
afraid,” should be the conclusion of his Gospel. ‘‘ No one 
can imagine,” (writes Griesbach,) “that Mark cut short the 
thread of his narrative at that place’.” It is on all hands 
eagerly admitted, that so abrupt a termination must be held 
to mark an incomplete or else an uncompleted work. How, 
then, in the original autograph of the Evangelist, is it sup- 
posed that the narrative proceeded? This is what no one 
has even ventured so much as to conjecture. It is assumed, 
however, that the original termination of the Gospel, what- 
ever it may have been, has perished. We appeal, of course, 
to its actual termination: and,—Of what nature then, (we 
ask,) is the supposed necessity for regarding the last twelve 
verses of S. Mark’s Gospel as a spurious substitute for what 
the Evangelist originally wrote? What, in other words, 
has been the history of these modern doubts; and by what 
steps have they established themselves in books, and won 
the public ear ? 

To explain this, shall be the object of the next ensuing 
chapters. 


! Commentarius Criticus, ii. 197. 





CHAPTER II. 


THE HOSTILE VERDICT OF BIBLICAL CRITICS SHEWN 
TO BE QUITE OF RECENT DATE. 


Griesbach the first to deny the genuineness of these Verses (p. 6).— 
Lachmann’s fatal principle (p. 8) the clue to the unfavourable 
verdict of Tischendorf (p. 9), of Tregelles (p. 10), of Alford 
(p. 12); which has been generally adopted by subsequent Scholars 
and Divines (p. 13).—TZhe nature of the present inquiry explained 


(p. 15.) 


Ir is only since the appearance of Griesbach’s second edi- 
tion [1796—1806] that Critics of the New Testament have 
permitted themselves to handle the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel with disrespect. Previous critical editions 
of the New Testament are free from this reproach. ‘There 
is no reason for doubting the genuineness of this portion of 
Scripture,” wrote Mill in 1707, after a review of the evi- 
dence (as far as he was acquainted with it) for and against. 
Twenty-seven years later, appeared Bengel’s edition of the 
New Testament (1734); and Wetstein, at the end of another 
seventeen years (1751-2), followed in the same field. Both 
editors, after rehearsing the adverse testimony in extenso, 
left the passage in undisputed possession of its place. Alter 
in 1786-7, and Birch in 1788%, (suspicious as the latter evi- 
dently was of its genuineness,) followed their predecessors’ 
example. But Matthaei, (who also brought his labours to 
a close in the year 1788,) was not content to give a silent 
suffrage. He had been for upwards of fourteen years a la- 
borious collator of Greek MSS. of the New Testament, and 
was so convinced of the insufficiency of the arguments which 
had been brought against these twelve verses of 8. Mark, 


* Quatuor Evangelia Graece cum variantibus a texrtu lectionibus Codd, 
MSS. Bibliothecae Vaticanae, etc. Jussu et swmtibus regiis edidit Andreas 
Birch, Havniae, 1788. A copy of this very rare and sumptuous folio may be 
seen in the King’s Library (Brit. Mus.) 
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that with no ordinary warmth, no common acuteness, he 
insisted on their genuineness. 

“ With Griesbach,”’ (remarks Dr. Tregelles",) ““‘Texts which 
may be called really critical begin;” and Griesbach is the 
first to insist that the concluding verses of S. Mark are spurious. 
That he did not suppose the second Gospel to have always 
ended at verse 8, we have seen already *. He was of opinion, 
however, that “at some very remote period, the original 
ending of the Gospel perished,—disappeared perhaps from 
the Evangelist’s own copy,—and that the present ending was 
by some one substituted in its place.”” Griesbach further in- 
vented the following elaborate and extraordinary hypothesis 
to account for the existence of S. Mark xvi. 9—20. 

He invites his readers to believe that when, (before the 
end of the second century,) the four Evangelical narratives 
were collected into a volume and dignified with the title of 
“The Gospel,” —S. Mark’s narrative was furnished by some 
unknown individual with its actual termination in order to 
remedy its manifest incompleteness; and that this volume 
became the standard of the Alexandrine recension of the 
text: in other words, became the fontal source of a mighty 
family of MSS. by Griesbach designated as ‘‘ Alexandrine.” 
But there will have been here and there in existence isolated 
copies of one or more of the Gospels; and in all of these, 
S. Mark’s Gospel, (by the hypothesis) will have ended 
abruptly at the eighth verse. These copies of single Gos- 
pels, when collected together, are presumed by Griesbach 
to have constituted “the Western recension.” If, in codices 
of this family also, the self-same termination is now all but 
universally found, the fact is to be accounted for, (Gries- 
bach says,) by the natural desire which possessors of the 
Gospels will have experienced to supplement their imperfect 
copies as best they might. ‘“ Let this conjecture be ac- 
cepted,” proceeds the learned veteran,—(unconscious appa- 
rently that he has been demanding acceptance for at least 
half-a-dozen wholly unsupported as well as entirely gratui- 
tous conjectures,)—‘‘and every difficulty disappears; and 


» Account of the Printed Text, p. 83. © See above, p. 3. 
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it becomes perfectly intelligible how there has crept into 
almost every codex which has been written, from the second 
century downwards, a section quite different from the ori- 
ginal and genuine ending of 8. Mark, which disappeared 
before the four Gospels were collected into a single volume.” 
—In other words, if men will but be so accommodating as 
to assume that the conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel disap- 
peared before any one had the opportunity of transcribing 
the Evangelist’s inspired autograph, they will have no 
difficulty in understanding that the present conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel was not really written by S. Mark. 

It should perhaps be stated in passing, that Griesbach 
was driven into this curious maze of unsupported conjecture 
by the exigencies of his “‘ Recension Theory ;”’ which, inas- 
much as it has been long since exploded, need not now occupy 
us. But it is worth observing that the argument already 
exhibited, (such as it is,) breaks down under the weight of 
the very first fact which its learned author is obliged to lay 
upon it. Codex B.,—the solitary manuscript witness for 
omitting the clause in question, (for Codex » had not yet 
been discovered,)—had been already claimed by Griesbach 
as a chief exponent of his so-called “‘ Alexandrine Recension.” 
But then, on the Critic’s own hypothesis, (as we have seen 
already,) Codex B. ought, on the contrary, to have con- 
tained it. How was that inconvenient fact to be got over? 
Griesbach quietly remarks in a foot-note that Codex B. 
“has affinity with the Eastern family of MSS.”—The mis- 
fortune of being saddled with a worthless theory was surely 
never more apparent. By the time we have reached this 
point in the investigation, we are reminded of nothing so 
much as of the weary traveller who, having patiently pur- 
sued an ignis fatuus through half the night, beholds it at 
last vanish; but not until it has conducted him up to his 
chin in the mire. 

Neither Hug, nor Scholz his pupil,—who in 1808 and 
1830 respectively followed Griesbach with modifications of 
his recension-theory,—concurred in the unfavourable sen- 
tence which their illustrious predecessor had passed on the 
concluding portion of S.Mark’s Gospel. The latter even 
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eagerly vindicated its genuineness’. But with Lachmann, 
—whose unsatisfactory text of the Gospels appeared in 
1842, — originated a new principle of Textual Revision; 
the principle, namely, of paying exclusive and absolute 
deference to the testimony of a few arbitrarily selected 
ancient documents; no regard being paid to others of 
the same or of yet higher antiquity. This is not the 
right place for discussing this plausible and certainly most 
convenient scheme of textual revision. That it leads to 
conclusions little short of irrational, is certain. I notice it 
only because it supplies the clue to the result which, as far 
as 8. Mark xvi. 9—20 is concerned, has been since arrived 
at by Dr. Tischendorf, Dr. Tregelles, and Dean Alford *,— 
the three latest critics who have formally undertaken to 
reconstruct the sacred Text. 

They agree in assuring their readers that the genuine 
Gospel of 8. Mark extends no further than ch. xvi. ver. 8: 
in other words, that all that follows the words éfo8oivro 
yap is an unauthorized addition by some later hand; “a 
fragment,’’—distinguishable from the rest of the Gospel not 
less by internal evidence than by external testimony. This 
verdict becomes the more important because it proceeds from 
men of undoubted earnestness and high ability ; who cannot 
be suspected of being either unacquainted with the evidence 
on which the point in dispute rests, nor inexperienced in 
the art of weighing such evidence. Moreover, their verdict 
has been independently reached; is unanimous; is unhesi- 
tating; has been eagerly proclaimed by all three on many 
different occasions as well as in many different places‘; and 


« “ Eam esse authenticam rationes internae et externae probant gravissimae.” 

¢ I find it difficult to say what distress the sudden removal of this amiable 
and accomplished Scholar occasions me, just as I am finishing my task. 
I consign these pages to the press with a sense of downright reluctance,— 
(constrained however by the importance of the subject,)—seeing that Ae is no 
longer among us either to accept or to dispute a single proposition. All I can 
do is to erase every word which might have occasioned him the least an- 
noyance ; and indeed, as seldom as possible to introduce his respected name. 
An open grave reminds one of the nothingness of earthly controversy; as 
nothing else does, or indeed can do. 

‘ Tischendorf, besides eight editions of his laborious critical revision of the 
Greek Text, has edited our English “ Authorized Version” (Tauchnitz, 1869,) 
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may be said to be at present in all but undisputed possession 
of the field. The first-named Editor enjoys a vast reputa- 
tion, and has been generously styled by Mr. Scrivener, “the 
first Biblical Critic in Europe.” The other two have pro- 
duced text-books which are deservedly held in high esteem, 
and are in the hands of every student. The views of such 
men will undoubtedly colour the convictions of the next 
generation of English Churchmen. It becomes absolutely 
necessary, therefore, to examine with the utmost care the 
grounds of their verdict, the direct result of which is to 
present us with a mutilated Gospel. If they are right, 
there is no help for it but that the convictions of eighteen 
centuries in this respect must be surrendered. But if Tis- 
chendorf and Tregelles are wrong in this particular, it fol- 
lows of necessity that doubt is thrown over the whole of 
their critical method. The case is a crucial one. Every 
page of theirs incurs suspicion, if their deliberate verdict 
in this instance shall prove to be mistaken. 

1. Tischendorf disposes of the whole question in a single 
sentence. ‘That these verses were not written by Mark,” 


with an “ Introduction” addressed to unlearned readers, and the various read- 
ings of Codd. 8, B and A, set down in English at the foot of every page.— 
Tregelles, besides bis edition of the Text of the N.T., is very full on the 
subject of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, in his “ Account of the Printed Text,” and in 
his “Introduction to the Textual Criticism of the N. T.” (vol. iv. of Horne’s 
Introd.)—Dean Alford, besides six editions of his Greek Testament, and an 
abridgment “for the upper forms of Schools and for passmen at the Univer- 
sities,” put forth two editions of a “N. T. for English Readers,” and three 
editions of “the Authorized Version newly compared with the original Greek 
and revised ;’—in every one of which it is stated that these twelve verses are 
“probably an addition, placed here in very early times.” 

t The Rev. F. H. Scrivener, Bp. Ellicott, and Bp. Wordsworth, are honour- 
able exceptions to this remark. The last-named excellent Divine reluctantly 
admitting that “this portion may not have been penned by S. Mark himself ;” 
and Bishop Ellicott (Historical Lectures, pp. 26-7) asking ““ Why may not this 
portion have been written by S. Mark at a later period ? ;’—both alike reso- 
lutely insist on its genuineness and canonicity. To the honour of the best 
living master of Textual Criticism, the Rev. F. H. Scrivener, (of whom I 
desire to be understood to speak as a disciple of his master,) be it stated that 
he has never at any time given the least sanction to the popular outcry against 
this portion of the Gospel. ‘“ Without the slightest misgiving” he has uni- 
formly maintained the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20. (Jnfroduction, 
pp. 7 and 429-—32.) 
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(he says,) ‘admits of satisfactory proof.” He then recites 
in detail the adverse external testimony which his prede- 
cessors had accumulated; remarking, that it is abundantly 
confirmed by internal evidence. Of this he supplies a soli- 
tary sample; but declares that the whole passage is “ ab- 
horrent” to S. Mark’s manner. “The facts of the case being 
such,” (and with this he dismisses the subject,) “a healthy 
piety reclaims against the endeavours of those who are for 
palming off as Mark’s what the Evangelist is so plainly 
shewn to have known nothing at all about®.” A mass of 
laborious annotation which comes surging in at the close 
of verse 8, and fills two of Tischendorf’s pages, has the effect 
of entirely divorcing the twelve verses in question from the 
inspired text of the Evangelist. On the other hand, the evi- 
dence in favour of the place is despatched in less than twelve 
lines. What can be the reason that an Editor of the New 
Testament parades elaborately every particular of the evi- 
dence, (such as it is,) against the genuineness of a consider- 
able portion of the Gospel; and yet makes summary work 
with the evidence in its favour? That Tischendorf has at 
least entirely made up his mind on the matter in hand is 
plain. Elsewhere, he speaks of the Author of these verses 
as ‘ Pseudo Marcus'.” 

2. Dr. Tregelles has expressed himself most fully on this 
subject in his “ Account of the Printed Text of the Greek 
New Testament” (1854). The respected author undertakes 
to shew “that the early testimony that S. Mark did not 
write these verses is confirmed by existing monuments.” 
Accordingly, he announces as the result of the propositions 
which he thinks he has established, “that the book of Mark 
himself extends no further than époSotvro yap.” He is the 


» “Hee non a Marco scripta esse argumentis probatur idoneis,” (p. 320.) 
“Que testimonia aliis corroborantur argumentis, ut quod conlatis prioribus 
versu 9, parum apte adduntur verba 49’ fs éxSeB. item quod singula multi- 
fariam a Marci ratione abhorrent.” (p. 322.)—I quote from the 7th Leipsic 
ed.; but in Tischendorf’s 8th ed. (1866, pp. 403, 406,) the same verdict is 
repeated, with the following addition:—‘ Que quum ita sint, sanm erga 
sacrum textum pietati adversari videntur qui pro apostolicis venditare per- 
gunt que a Marco aliena esse tam luculenter docemur.” (p. 407.) 

Evangelia Apocrypha, 1853, Proleg. p. lvi. 
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only critic I have met with to whom it does not seem in- 
credible that S. Mark did actually conclude his Gospel in 
this abrupt way: observing that ‘perhaps we do not know 
enough of the circumstances of S. Mark when he wrote his 
Gospel to say whether he did or did not leave it with a com- 
plete termination.” In this modest suggestion at least Dr. 
Tregelles is unassailable, since we know absolutely nothing 
whatever about “the circumstances of 8. Mark,” (or of any 
other Evangelist,) “when he wrote his Gospel:” neither 
indeed are we quite sure who S. Mark was. But when he 
goes on to declare, notwithstanding, “that the remaining 
twelve verses, by whomsoever written, have a full claim 
to be received as an authentic part of the second Gospel ;” 
and complains that “there is in some minds a kind of 
timidity with regard to Holy Scripture, as if all our notions 
of its authority depended on our knowing who was the 
writer of each particular portion; instead of simply seeing 
and owning that it was given forth from Gop, and that it 
is as much His as were the Commandments of the Law 
written by His own finger on the tables of stone* ;”—the 
learned writer betrays a misapprehension of the question 
at issue, which we are least of all prepared to encounter in 
such a quarter. We admire his piety but it is at the ex- 
pense of his critical sagacity. For the question is not at all 
one of authorship, but only one of genuineness. Have the 
codices been mutilated which do not contain these verses ? 
If they have, then must these verses be held to be genuine. 
But on the contrary, Have the codices been supplemented 
which contain them? Then are these verses certainly spu- 
rious. There is no help for it but they must either be held 
to be an integral part of the Gospel, and therefore, in default 
of any proof to the contrary, as certainly by S. Mark as any 
other twelve verses which can be named; or else an un- 
authorized addition to it. If they belong to the post-apo- 
stolic age it is idle to insist on their Inspiration, and to 
claim that this “authentic anonymous addition to what 
Mark himself wrote down” is as much the work of Gop 
“as were the Ten Commandments written by His own 


k pp. 258, 7—9. 
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finger on the tables of stone.” On the other hand, if they 
“ought as much to be received as part of our second Gospel 
as the last chapter of Deuteronomy (unknown as the writer 
is) is received as the right and proper conclusion of the 
book of Moses,”—it is difficult to understand why the learned 
editor should think himself at liberty to sever them from 
their context, and introduce the subscription KATA MAPKON 
after ver. 8. In short, “How persons who believe that 
these verses did not form a part of the original Gospel of 
Mark, but were added afterwards, can say that they have 
a good claim to be received as an authentic or genuine part 
of the second Gospel, that is, a portion of canonical Scrip- 
ture, passes comprehension.” It passes even Dr. Davidson’s 
comprehension; (for the foregoing words are his;) and 
Dr. Davidson, as some of us are aware, is not a man to stick 
at trifles'. 

3. Dean Alford went a little further than any of his pre- 
decessors. He says that this passage ‘‘ was placed as a com- 
pletion of the Gospel soon after the Apostolic period,—the 
Gospel itself having been, for some reason unknown to us, 
left incomplete. The most probable supposition” (he adds) 
“is, that the last leaf of the original Gospel was torn away.” 
The italics in this conjecture (which was originally Gries- 
bach’s) are not mine. The internal evidence (declares the 
same learned writer) ‘‘ preponderates vastly against the au- 
thorship of Mark ;” or (as he elsewhere expresses it) against 
“its genuineness as a work of the Evangelist.” Accord- 
ingly, in his Prolegomena, (p. 38) he describes it as “the 
remarkable fragment at the end of the Gospel.” After this, 
we are the less astonished to find that he closes the second 
Gospel at ver. 8; introduces the Subscription there; and en- 
closes the twelve verses which follow within heavy brackets. 
Thus, whereas from the days of our illustrious countryman 


' In his first edition (1848, vol. i. p. 163) Dr. Davidson pronounced it “ mani- 
festly untenable” that S. Mark’s Gospel was the last written; and assigned 
A.D. 64 as “its most probable” date. In his second (1868, vol. ii. p. 117), he 
says:—“ When we consider that the Gospel was not written till the second 
century, internal evidence loses much of its force against the authenticity of 
these verses.” —Introduction to N. T. 
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Mill (1707), the editors of the N. T. have either been silent 
on the subject, or else have whispered only that this section 
of the Gospel is to be received with less of confidence than 
the rest,—it has been reserved for the present century to 
convert the ancient suspicions into actual charges. The 
latest to enter the field have been the first to execute Gries- 
bach’s adverse sentence pronounced fifty years ago, and to 
load the blessed Evangelist with bonds. 

It might have been foreseen that when Critics so con- 
spicuous permit themselves thus to handle the precious 
deposit, others would take courage to hurl their thunder- 
bolts in the same direction with the less concern. “It is 
probable,” (says Abp. Thomson in the Bible Dictionary,) 
“that this section is from a different hand, and was annexed 
to the Gospels soon after the times of the Apostles™.”—The 
Rev. T. 8S. Green", (an able scholar, never to be mentioned 
without respect,) considers that “the hypothesis of very 
early interpolation satisfies the body of facts in evidence,” — 
which “ point unmistakably in the direction of a spurious 
origin.”—“‘In respect of Mark’s Gospel,” (writes Professor 
Norton in a recent work on the Genuineness of the Gospels,) 
“there is ground for believing that the last twelve verses 
were not written by the Evangelist, but were added by some 
other writer to supply a short conclusion to the work, which 
some cause had prevented the author from completing °.”— 
Professor Westcott—who, jointly with the Rev. F. J. A. Hort, 
announces a revised Text—assures us that “the original 
text, from whatever cause it may have happened, terminated 
abruptly after the account of the Angelic vision.” The rest 
“was added at another time, and probably by another hand.” 
“Tt is in vain to speculate on the causes of this abrupt 
close.” “‘The remaining verses cannot be regarded as part 
of the original narrative of S. Mark ».”—Meyer insists that 
this is an “apocryphal fragment,” and reproduces all the 
arguments, external and internal, which have ever been 


™ Vol. ii. p. 239. " Developed Criticism, [1857], p. 53. 

° Ed. 1847, i. p.17. He recommends this view to his reader’s acceptance 
in five pages,—pp. 216 to 221. 

P Introduction to the Study of the Gospels, p. 311. 
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arrayed against it, without a particle of misgiving. The 
“note” with which he takes leave of the subject is even 
insolent*. A comparison (he says) of these “ fragments” 
(ver. 9—18 and 19) with the parallel places in the other 
Gospels and in the Acts, shews how vacillating and various 
were the Apostolical traditions concerning the appearances 
of our Lorp after His Resurrection, and concerning His 
Ascension. (‘‘ Hast thou killed, and also taken possession P’’) 

Such, then, is the hostile verdict concerning these last 
twelve verses which I venture to dispute, and which I trust 
I shall live to see reversed. The writers above cited will be 
found to rely (1.) on the external evidence of certain ancient 
MSS.; and (2.) on Scholia which state ‘that the more 
ancient and accurate copies terminated the Gospel at ver. 8.” 
(3.) They assure us that this is confirmed by a formidable 
array of Patristic authorities. (4.) Internal proof is declared 
not to be wanting. Certain incoherences and inaccuracies 
are pointed out. In fine, “the phraseology and style of 
the section” are declared to be “unfavourable to its au- 
thenticity ;” not a few of the words and expressions being 
“foreign to the diction of Mark.’”’—I propose to shew that 
all these confident and imposing statements are to a great 
extent either mistakes or exaggerations, and that the slender 
residuum of fact is about as powerless to achieve the purpose 
of the critics as were the seven green withs of the Philistines 
to bind Samson. 

In order to exhibit successfully what I have to offer on 
this subject, I find it necessary to begin (in the next chapter) 
at the very beginning. I think it right, however, in this 
place to premise a few plain considerations which will be of 
use to us throughout all our subsequent inquiry; and which 
indeed we shall never be able to afford to lose sight of 
for long. 

The question at issue being simply this,—Whether it is 
reasonable to suspect that the last twelve verses of S. Mark 
are a spurious accretion and unauthorized supplement to his 
Gospel, or not ?—the whole of our business clearly resolves 
itself into an examination of what has been urged in proof 


4 Critical and Exegetical Commentary, 1855, 8vo. pp. 182, 186—92. 
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that the former alternative is the correct one. Our oppo- 
nents maintain that these verses did not form part of the 
original autograph of the Evangelist. But it is a known 
rule in the Law of Evidence that the burthen of proof lies on 
the party who asserts the affirmative of the issue’. We have 
therefore to ascertain in the present instance what the sup- 
posed proof is exactly worth ; remembering always that in 
this subject-matter a high degree of probability is the only 
kind of proof which is attainable. When, for example, it is 
contended that the famous words in S. John’s first Epistle 
(1 8S. John v. 7, 8,) are not to be regarded as genuine, the 
fact that they are away from almost every known Codex 
is accepted as a proof that they were also away from the 
autograph of the Evangelist. On far less weighty evidence, 
in fact, we are at all times prepared to yield the hearty 
assent of our understanding in this department of sacred 
science. 

And yet, it will be found that evidence of overwhelming 
weight, if not of an entirely different kind, is required in 
the present instance: as I proceed to explain. 

1. When it is contended that our Lorn’s reply to the 
young ruler (S. Matt. xix. 17) was not Ti pe Aéyers dyaBov ; 
ovdels ayabos, ei x els, 6 Oeds,—it is at the same time in- 
sisted that it was Ti pe épwras tepl tod dyabod ; eis éotiv 
6 ayads. It is proposed to omit the former words on/y be- 
cause an alternative clause is at hand, which it is proposed 
to substitute in its room. 

2. Again. When it is claimed that some given passage 
of the Textus Receptus,—S. Mark xy. 28, for example, 
(xal érrAnpwbn 1) ypadi) 7 A€youca, Kal peta avouwv édo- 
yic@n,) or the Doxology in S. Matth. vi. 13,—is spurious, 
’ all that is pretended is that certain words are an unautho- 
rized addition to the inspired text; and that by simply 
omitting them we are so far restoring the Gospel to its 
original integrity.—The same is to be said concerning every 
other charge of interpolation which can be named. If the 
celebrated ‘‘ pericopa de adultera,” for instance, be indeed 


‘ In the Roman law this principle is thus expressed,—* Ei incumbit pro- 
batio qui dicit, non qui negat.” Taylor on the Law of Evidence, 1868, i. p. 369. 
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not genuine, we have but to leave out those twelve verses 
of S. John’s Gospel, and to read chap. vii. 52 in close sequence 
with chap. viii. 12; and we are assured that we are put in 
possession of the text as it came from the hands of its in- 
spired Author. Nor, (it must be admitted), is any difficulty 
whatever occasioned thereby ; for there is no reason assign- 
able why the two last-named verses should not cohere ; (there 
is no internal improbability, I mean, in the supposition ;) 
neither does there exist any d priori reason why a consider- 
able portion of narrative should be looked for in that par- 
ticular part of the Gospel. 

3. But the case is altogether different, as all must see, 
when it is proposed to get rid of the twelve verses which 
for 1700 years and upwards have formed the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel ; no alternative conclusion being proposed 
to our acceptance. For let it be only observed what this 
proposal practically amounts to and means. 

(a.) And first, it does not mean that 8S. Mark himself, with 
design, brought his Gospel to a close at the words ¢pofotvto 
ydp. That supposition would in fact be irrational. It does 
not mean, I say, that by simply leaving out those last 
twelve verses we shall be restoring the second Gospel to its 
original integrity. And this it is which makes the present 
a different case from every other, and necessitates a fuller, 
if not a different kind of proof. 

(b.) What then? It means that although an abrupt and 
impossible termination would confessedly be the result of 
omitting verses 9—20, no nearer approximation to the ori- 
ginal autograph of the Evangelist is at present attainable. 
Whether S. Mark was interrupted before he could finish his 
Gospel,—(as Dr. Tregelles and Professor Norton suggest ;)— 
in which case it will have been published by its Author 
in an unfinished state: or whether “the last leaf was torn 
away” before a single copy of the original could be pro- 
cured,— (a view which is found to have recommended itself 
to Griesbach ;)—in which case it will have once had a dif- 
ferent termination from at present ; which termination how- 
ever, by the hypothesis, has since been irrecoverably lost ;— 
(and to one of these two wild hypotheses the critics are 
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logically reduced ;)—this we are not certainly told. The 
critics are only agreed in assuming that S. Mark’s Gospel 
was at first without the verses which at present conclude tt. 

But this assumption, (that a work which has been held 
to be a complete work for seventeen centuries and upwards 
was originally incomplete,) of course requires proof. The 
foregoing improbable theories, based on a gratuitous assump- 
tion, are confronted in limine with a formidable obstacle 
which must be absolutely got rid of before they can be 
thought entitled to a serious hearing. It is a familiar and 
a fatal circumstance that the Gospel of S. Mark has been 
furnished with its present termination ever since the second 
century of the Christian era‘. In default, therefore, of dis- 
tinct historical evidence or definite documentary proof that 
at some earlier period than that it terminated abruptly, no- 
thing short of the utter unfitness of the verses which at pre- 
sent conclude 8. Mark’s Gospel to be regarded as the work 
of the Evangelist, would warrant us in assuming that they 
are the spurious accretion of the post-apostolic age: and as 
such, at the end of eighteen centuries, to be deliberately 
rejected. We must absolutely be furnished, I say, with in- 
ternal evidence of the most unequivocal character; or else 
with external testimony of a direct and definite kind, if we 
are to admit that the actual conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel 
is an unauthorized substitute for something quite different 
that has been lost. I can only imagine one other thing 
which could induce us to entertain such an opinion; and 
that would be the general consent of MSS., Fathers, and 
Versions in leaving these verses out. Else, it is evident 
that we are logically forced to adopt the far easier supposi- 
tion that (not S. Mark, but) some copyist of the third century 
left a copy of S. Mark’s Gospel unfinished ; which unfinished 
copy became the fontal source of the mutilated copies which 
have come down to our own times‘. 


* This is freely allowed by all. ‘“ Certiores facti sumus hanc pericopam jam 
in secundo saculo lectam fuisse tanquam hujus evangelii partem.” Tregelles 
NV, T. p. 214. 

* This in fact is how Bengel (N. T. p. 526) accounts for the phenomenon :— 
“Fieri potuit ut librarius, scripto versu 8, reliquam partem scribere differret, 

Cc 
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I have thought it right to explain the matter thus fully 
at the outset; not in order to prejudge the question, (for 
that could answer no good purpose,) but only in order that 
the reader may have clearly set before him the real nature 
of the issue. ‘Is it reasonable to suspect that the conclud- 
ing verses of S. Mark are a spurious accretion and unautho- 
rized supplement to his Gospel, or not?” That is the ques- 
tion which we have to consider,—the one question. And 
while I proceed to pass under careful review all the evidence 
on this subject with which I am acquainted, I shall be again 
and again obliged to direct the attention of my reader to its 
bearing on the real point at issue. In other words, we shall 
have again and again to ask ourselves, how far it is rendered 
probable by each fresh article of evidence that S. Mark’s 
Gospel, when it left the hands of its inspired Author, was an 
unfinished work ; the last chapter ending abruptly at ver. 8 P 

I will only point out, before passing on, that the course 
which has been adopted towards S. Mark xvi. 9—20, by the 
latest Editors of the New Testament, is simply illogical. 
Kither they regard these verses as possib/y genuine, or else 
as certainly spurious. If they entertain (as they say they 
do) a decided opinion that they are not genuine, they ought 
(if they would be consistent) to banish them from the text. 
Conversely, since they do not banish them from the text, they 
have no right to pass a fatal sentence upon them ; to desig- 
nate their author as “ pseudo-Marcus;” to handle them in 
contemptuous fashion. The plain truth is, these learned men 
are better than their theory ; the worthlessness of which they 
are made to feel in the present most conspicuous instance. 
It reduces them to perplexity. It has landed them in in- 
consistency and error.—They will find it necessary in the 
end to reverse their convictions. They cannot too speedily 
reconsider their verdict, and retrace their steps. 
et id exemplar, casu non perfectum, alii quasi perfectum sequerentur, praeser- 
tim quum ea pars cum reliqué historid evangelicA minus congruere videretur.” 


" It is thus that Tischendorf treats 8. Luke xxiv. 12, and (in his latest edi- 
tion) S. John xxi. 25. 


CHAPTER III. 


THE EARLY FATHERS APPEALED TO, AND OBSERVED 
TO BEAR FAVOURABLE WITNESS. 


Patristic evidence sometimes the most important of any (p.20).—The 
importance of such evidence explained (p. 21).—Nineteen Patristic 
witnesses to these Verses, produced (p.23).—Summary (p. 30). 


THE present inquiry must be conducted solely on grounds 
of Evidence, external and internal. For the full considera- 
tion of the former, seven Chapters will be necessary *: for 
a discussion of the latter, one seventh of that space will 
suffice’, We have first to ascertain whether the external 
testimony concerning 8. Mark xvi. 9—20 is of such a nature 
as to constrain us to admit that it is highly probable that 
those twelve verses are a spurious appendix to 8, Mark’s 
Gospel. 

1. It is well known that for determining the Text of the 
New Testament, we are dependent on three chief sources of 
information: viz. (1.) on Manuscriprs,—(2.) on VERSIONS,— 
(3.) on Faruers. And it is even self-evident that the mos¢ 
ancient MSS.,—the earliest Versions,—the oldest of the Fa- 
thers, will probably be in every instance the most trust- 
worthy witnesses. 

2. Further, it is obvious that a really ancient Codex of 
the Gospels must needs supply more valuable critical help 
in establishing the precise Text of Scripture than can pos- 
sibly be rendered by any Translation, however faithful: 
while Patristic citations are on the whole a less decisive 
authority, even than Versions. The reasons are chiefly 
these :—(a.) Fathers often quote Scripture loosely, if not 
licentiously ; and sometimes a//ude only when they seem to 
quote. (b.) They appear to have too often depended on their 
memory, and sometimes are demonstrably loose and inac- 


* Chap. III.—VIII., also Chap. X. > Chap, IX. 
c2 
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curate in their citations; the same Father being observed 
to quote the same place in different ways. (c.) Copyists and 
Editors may not be altogether depended upon for the exact 
form of such supposed quotations. Thus the evidence of 
Fathers must always be to some extent precarious. 

3. On the other hand, it cannot be too plainly pointed 
out that when,—instead of certifying ourselves of the actual 
words employed by an Evangelist, their precise form and 
exact sequence,—our object is only to ascertain whether 
a considerable passage of Scripture is genuine or not; is to 
be rejected or retained ; was known or was not known in the 
earliest] ages of the Church ; then, instead of supplying the 
least important evidence, Fathers become by far the most 
valuable witnesses of all. This entire subject may be con- 
veniently illustrated by an appeal to the problem before us. 

4. Of course, if we possessed copies of the Gospels coeval 
with their authors, nothing could compete with such evi- 
dence. But then unhappily nothing of the kind is the case. 
The facts admit of being stated within the compass of a few 
lines. We have one Codex (the Vatican, B) which is thought 
to belong to the first half of the iv“ century ; and another, 
the newly discovered Codex Sinaiticus, (at St. Petersburg, x) 
which is certainly not quite so old,—perhaps by 50 years, 
Next come two famous codices; the Alexandrine (in the 
British Museum, A) and the Codex Ephraemi (in the Paris 
Library, C), which are probably from 50 to 100 years more 
recent still. The Codex Bezae (at Cambridge, D) is con- 
sidered by competent judges to be the depository of a re- 
cension of the text as ancient as any of the others. Not- 
withstanding its strangely depraved condition therefore,— 
the many “monstra potius quam variae lectiones” which it 
contains, —it may be reckoned with the preceding four, 
though it must be 50 or 100 years later than the latest of 
them. After this, we drop down, (as far as S. Mark is con- 
cerned,) to 2 uncial MSS. of the viii* century,—7 of the 
ix'> —4 of the ix* or x***, while cursives of the xi and xii™ 

© Viz. E, L, [viii]: K, M, V, Fr, 4, A (que@re), M (Tisch. ed. 8va.) [ix]: 
G, X, S, U [ix, x]. The following uncials are defective here,—F (ver. 9—19), 
H (ver. 9—14), I, N, O, P, Q, R, T, W, Y, Z. 
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centuries are very numerous indeed,—the copies increasing 
in number in a rapid ratio as we descend the stream of Time. 
Our primitive manuscript witnesses, therefore, are but five 
in number at the utmost. And of these it has never been 
pretended that the oldest is to be referred to an earlier date 
than the beginning of the iv century, while it is thought 
by competent judges that the last named may very possibly 
have been written quite late in the vi". 

5. Are we then reduced to this fourfold, (or at most five- 
fold,) evidence concerning the text of the Gospels,—on evi- 
dence of not quite certain date, and yet (as we all believe) not 
reaching further back than to the iv century of our era ? 
Certainly not. Here, Farners come to our aid. There are 
perhaps as many as an hundred Ecclesiastical Writers older 
than the oldest extant Codex of the N. T.: while between 
a.p. 300 and a.p. 600, (within which limits our five oldest 
MSS. may be considered certainly to fall,) there exist about 
two hundred Fathers more. True, that many of these have 
left wondrous little behind them; and that the quotations 
from Holy Scripture of the greater part may justly be de- 
scribed as rare and unsatisfactory. But what then? From 
the three hundred, make a liberal reduction; and an hun- 
dred writers will remain who frequently quote the New 
Testament, and who, when they do quote it, are probably 
as trustworthy witnesses to the Truth of Scripture as either 
Cod. 8 or Cod. B. We have indeed heard a great deal too 
much of the precariousness of this class of evidence: not 
nearly enough of the gross inaccuracies which disfigure the 
text of those two Codices. Quite surprising is it to discover 
to what an extent Patristic quotations from the New Testa- 
ment have evidently retained their exact original form. 
What we chiefly desiderate at this time is a more careful 
revision of the text of the Fathers, and more skilfully 
elaborated indices of the works of each: not one of them 
having been hitherto satisfactorily indexed. It would be 
easy to demonstrate the importance of bestowing far more 
attention on this subject than it seems to have hitherto 
enjoyed: but I shall content myself with citing a single 
instance ; and for this, (in order not to distract the reader’s 
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attention), I shall refer him to the Appendix". What is at 
least beyond the limits of controversy, whenever the genuine- 
ness of a considerable passage of Scripture is the point in dis- 
pute, the testimony of Fathers who undoubtedly recognise 
that passage, is beyond comparison the most valuable testi- 
mony we can enjoy. 

6. For let it be only considered what is implied by 
a Patristic appeal to the Gospel. It amounts to this :— 
that a conspicuous personage, probably a Bishop of the 
Church,—one, therefore, whose history, date, place, are all 
more or less matter of notoriety,—gives us his written assur- 
ance that the passage in question was found in that copy of 
the Gospels which he was accustomed himself to employ ; 
the uncial codex, (it has long since perished) which belonged to 
himself, or to the Church which he served. It is evident, in 
short, that any objection to quotations from Scripture in the 
writings of the ancient Fathers can only apply to the form 
of those quotations; not to their substance. It is just as 
certain that a verse of Scripture was actually read by the 
Father who unmistakedly refers to it, as if we had read it 
with him; even though the gravest doubts may be enter- 
tained as to the ‘ipsissima verba’ which were found in his 
own particular copy. He may have trusted to his memory: 
or copyists may have taken liberties with his writings: or 
editors may have misrepresented what they found in the 
written copies. The form of the quoted verse, I repeat, may 
have suffered almost to any extent. The substance, on the 
contrary, inasmuch as it lay wholly beyond their province, 
may be looked upon as an indisputable fact. 

7. Some such preliminary remarks, (never out of place 
when quotations from the Fathers are to be considered,) 
cannot well be withheld when the most venerable Ecclesi- 
astical writings are appealed to. The earliest of the Fathers 
are observed to quote with singular licence,—to a//ude rather 
than to quote. Strange to relate, those ancient men seem 
scarcely to have been aware of the grave responsibility they 
incurred when they substituted expressions of their own for 
the utterances of the Spirir. It is evidently not so much 

“ See Appendix (A), on the true reading of S. Luke ii. 14. 
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that their memory is in fault, as their judgment,—in that 
they evidently hold themselves at liberty to paraphrase, to 
recast, to reconstruct °. 

I. Thus, it is impossible to resist the inference that Parras 
refers to S. Mark xvi. 18 when he records a marvellous 
tradition concerning “ Justus surnamed Barsabas,” ‘“ how 
that after drinking noxious poison, through the Lorp’s grace 
he experienced no evil consequence’.” He does not give 
the words of the Evangelist. It is even surprising how com- 
pletely he passes them by; and yet the allusion to the place 
just cited is manifest. Now, Papias is a writer who lived so 
near the time of the Apostles that he made it his delight 
to collect their traditional sayings. His date (according to 
Clinton) is a.v. 100. 

II. Justin Marryr, the date of whose first Apology is 
A.D. 151, is observed to say concerning the Apostles that, 
after our Lorp’s Ascension,—éf£eAOovtes mavtayov éxypu- 
fav®: which is nothing else but a quotation from the last 
verse of 8S. Mark’s Gospel,—éxeivor 5é é£eXOovres éexnpvEav 
mavrayov. And thus it is found that the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel was familiarly known within fifty years 
of the death of the last of the Evangelists. 

III. When Iren avs, in his third Book against Heresies, 
deliberately quotes and remarks upon the 19th verse of the 
last chapter of S. Mark’s Gospel», we are put in possession of 


* Consider how Ignatius (ad Smyrn., c. 3) quotes S. Luke xxiv. 39; and 
how he refers to 8. John xii. 3 in his Ep. ad Ephes. c, 17. 

£ “lorope? [sc. Mawlas] érepov wapddofov wep) "loveroy roy érucAnbévta Bapoa- 
Bay yeyords,—evidently a slip of the pen for BapraBay roy érimAnOévra "loborov 
(see Acts i. 23, quoted by Eusebius immediately afterwards,)—das dnAnrhpiov 
ddppaxov dumbdvros wal pndey dndts 8a Thy tov Kuplou xdpw tropelvavros. 
Euseb. Hist, Eccl. iii. 39. 

& Apol. I. c. 45.—The supposed quotations in c. 9 from the Fragment De 
Resurrectione (Westcott and others) are clearly references to 8S. Luke xxiv.,— 
not to S. Mark xvi. 

» lib. iii. c. x. ad fin, (ed. Stieren, i. p. 462). “In fine autem Evangelii ait 
Marcus, et quidem Dominus Jesus, postquam locutus est eis, receptus est in 
caelos, et sedet ad dexteram Dei.” Accordingly, against S. Mark xvi. 19 in 
Harl. MS. 5647 (= Evan. 72) occurs the following marginal scholium, which 
Cramer has already published :—Eipnvaios 6 tav’AxooréAwy wAnglov, dy Te 
xpos tas alpéceis / Adyq TovTO dvhveyxer 7d pyrdy &s Mdpxy elpnydvor. 
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the certain fact that the entire passage now under consi- 
deration was extant in a copy of the Gospels which was 
used by the Bishop of the Church of Lyons sometime about 
the year a.p. 180, and which therefore cannot possibly have 
been written much more than a hundred years after the 
date of the Evangelist himself: while it may have been 
written by a contemporary of S. Mark, and probably was 
written by one who lived immediately after his time-—Who 
sees not that this single piece of evidence is in itself suffi- 
cient to outweigh the testimony of any codex extant? It is 
in fact a mere trifling with words to distinguish between 
“Manuscript” and “ Patristic” testimony in a case like 
this: for (as I have already explained) the passage quoted 
from S. Mark’s Gospel by Irenzus is to all intents and pur- 
poses a fragment from a dated manuscript; and that MS., 
demonstrably older by at least one hundred and fifty years 
than the oldest copy of the Gospels which has come down 
to our times. 

IV. Take another proof that these concluding verses of 
S. Mark were in the second century accounted an integral 
part of his Gospel. Hirpotyrus, Bishop of Portus near 
Rome (190—227), a contemporary of Irenzus, quotes the 
17th and 18th verses in his fragment [epi Xapioparov'. 


' First published as his by Fabricius (vol. i. 245.) Its authorship has never 
been disputed. In the enumeration of the works of Hippolytus (inscribed on the 
chair of his marble effigy in the Lateran Museum at Rome) is read,—MIEPI 
XAPIZMATON ; and by that name the fragment in question is actually de- 
signated in the third chapter of the (so called) “ Apostolical Constitutions,” 
(ra wey obv mpara Tot Adyou éfeOdueda wep) trav Xapioudrwy, «.7.A.),—in 
which singular monument of Antiquity the fragment itself is also found. It 
is in fact nothing else but the first two chapters of the “ Apostolical Consti- 
tutions ;” of which the iv" chapter is also claimed for Hippolytus, (though 
with evidently far less reason,) and as such appears in the last edition of the 
Father’s collected works, (Hippolyti Romani que feruntur omnia Grace, 
ed. Lagarde, 1858,)—p. 74. 

The work thus assigned to Hippolytus, (evidently on the strength of the 
heading,—Auvardies ray abrav a&ylav ’AwooréAwy wep) xeporoviay, did ‘Iemo- 
Adrou,) is part of the “ Octateuchus Clementinus,” concerning which Lagarde 
has several remarks in the preface to his Religuie Juris Ecclesiastici Antiquis- 
sima, 1856. The composition in question extends from p. 5 to p. 18 of the 
last-named publication, The exact correspondence between the “ Octateuchus 
Clementinus” and the Pseudo-Apostolical Constitutions will be found to ex- 
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Also in his Homily on the heresy of Noetus*, Hippolytus 
has a plain reference to this section of S. Mark’s Gospel. 
To an inattentive reader, the passage alluded to might seem 
to be only the fragment of a Creed; but this is not the 
case. In the Creeds, Curisr is invariably spoken of as 
averOovra: in the Scriptures, invariably as avadnpOévra'. 
So that when Hippolytus says of Him, dvaXapBaveras eis 
ovpavovs Kal é« Sefav Ilarpés xabiferar, the reference must 
needs be to S. Mark xvi. 19. 

V. At the Seventh Councr, or CarruaceE held under 
Cyprian, A.D, 256, (on the baptizing of Heretics,) Vincen- 
tius, Bishop of Thibari, (a place not far from Carthage,) in 
the presence of the eighty-seven assembled African bishops, 
quoted two of the verses under consideration ™; and Augus- 
tine, about a century and a half later, in his reply, recited 
the words afresh ". 

VI. The Apocryphal Acra Pixatr (sometimes called the 
“Gospel of Nicodemus”) Tischendorf assigns without hesi- 
tation to the iii century; whether rightly or wrongly 
I have no means of ascertaining. It is at all events a very 
ancient forgery, and it contains the 15th, 16th, 17th and 
18th verses of this chapter °. 

VII. This is probably the right place to mention that ver. 
15 is clearly alluded to in two places of the (so-called) ‘‘ Apo- 
STOLICAL ConsTITUTIONS? ;” and that verse 16 is quoted (with 


tend no further than the single chapter (the iv'") specified in the text. In 
the meantime the fragment wep) xapicudrwr (containing 8S. Mark xvi. 17, 18,) 
is identical throughout. It forms the first article in Lagarde’s Reliquia, ex- 
tending from p. 1 to p. 4, and is there headed AidackaNla trav aylwy’AmrorréAwy 
wept xapioudroy. 

k Ad fin. See Routh’s Opuscula, i. p. 80. 

! For which reason I cordially subscribe to Tischendorf’s remark (ed. 8va. 
p- 407), “ Quod idem [Justinus] Christum dveAnAvédra eis rods obpdvous dicit, 
(Apol. I. c. 50?] minus valet.” 

= “In nomine meo manum imponite, daemonia expellite,” (Cyprian Opp. 
p- 237 [ Religg. Saer. iii. p. 124,] quoting S. Mark xvi. 17, 18,)—‘‘In nomine 
meo daemonia ejicient .... super egrotos manus imponent et bene habebunt.” 

" Responsa ad Episcopos, c. 44, (Religg. v. 248.) 

° Evangelia Apocrypha, ed. Tischendorf, 1853, pp. 243 and 351: also 
Proleg. p. lvi. 

» In J, vii. c. 7 (ad fin.),—AaBdvres évroAhy wap’ abrotd xnptfat 7d ebaryyéAiov 
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no variety of reading from the Textus receptus%) in an earlier 
part of the same ancient work. The ‘Constitutions” are 
assigned to the iii or the iv century". 

VIII and IX. It will be shewn in Chapter V. that Evsr- 
Brus, the Ecclesiastical Historian, was profoundly well ac- 
quainted with these verses. He discusses them largely, and 
(as I shall prove in the chapter referred to) was by no means 
disposed to question their genuineness. His Church History 
was published a.p. 326. 

Marinus also, (whoever that individual may have been,) 
a contemporary of EFusebius,—inasmuch as he is introduced 
to our notice by Eusebius himself as asking a question con- 
cerning the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel without 
a trace of misgiving as to the genuineness of that about 
which he inquires,—is a competent witness in their favor 
who has hitherto been overlooked in this discussion. 

X. Tischendorf and his followers state that Jacobus Nisi- 
benus quotes these verses. For “ Jacobus Nisibenus” read 
‘“‘ ApHRAATES the Persian Sage,” and the statement will be 
correct. The history of the mistake is curious. 

Jerome, in his Catalogue of Ecclesiastical writers, makes 
no mention of Jacob of Nisibis,—a famous Syrian Bishop 
who was present at the Council of Nicwa, a.p. 325. Gen- 
nadius of Marseille, (who carried on Jerome’s list to the 
year 495) asserts that the reason of this omission was Je- 
rome’s ignorance of the Syriac language; and explains that 
Jacob was the author of twenty-two Syriac Homilies". Of 
these, there exists a very ancient Armenian translation ; 
which was accordingly edited as the work of Jacobus Nisi- 
benus with a Latin version, at Rome, in 1756. Gallandius 
reprinted both the Armenian and the Latin; and to Gallan- 
dius (vol. v.) we are referred whenever “ Jacobus Nisibenus” 
is quoted. 
eis SAovw Toy xécuov: and in J, viii. ¢. 1,—piv trois aworrdAois péAAover 7d 
ebayyéAuov KarayyéAAcw mdop tH xtice:. Observe, this immediately follows 
the quotation of verses 17, 18. 

4 Lib. vi. c. 15.—The quotation (at the beginning of lid, viii.) of the 17th 
and 18th verses, has been already noticed in its proper place. Supra, p. 24. 


* Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 421. 
* Apud Hieron. Opp. ed. Vallars., ii. 951-4. 
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But the proposed attribution of the Homilies in question, 
—though it has been acquiesced in for nearly 1400 years,— 
is incorrect. Quite lately the Syriac originals have come to 
light, and they prove to be the work of Aphraates, “the 
Persian Sage,’’—a Bishop, and the earliest known Father of 
the Syrian Church. In the first Homily, (which bears date 
A.D. 337), verses 16, 17, 18 of S. Mark xvi. are quoted t,— 
yet not from the version known as the Curetonian Syriac, 
nor yet from the Peshito exactly "\—Here, then, is another 
wholly independent witness to the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark, coeval certainly with the two oldest copies of the 
Gospel extant,—B and 8. 

XI. Amsrosz, Archbishop of Milan (a.p. 374—397) freely 
quotes this portion of the Gospel,—citing ver. 15 four 
times: verses 16, 17 and 18, each three times: ver. 20, 
once *. 

XII. The testimony of Curysostom (a.p. 400) has been 
all but overlooked. In part of a Homily claimed for him 
by his Benedictine Editors, he points out that S. Luke 
alone of the Evangelists describes the Ascension: S. Mat- 
thew and S. John not speaking of it,—S. Mark recording 
the event only. Then he quotes verses 19, 20. “This” 
(he adds) “‘is the end of the Gospel. Mark makes no ex- 
tended mention of the Ascension’.” Elsewhere he has an 
unmistakable reference to 8. Mark xvi. 9%. 

XIII. Jerome, on a point like this, is entitled to more 
attention than any other Father of the Church. Living 
at a very early period, (for he was born in 331 and died in 
420,) endowed with extraordinary Biblical learning, — 
a man of excellent judgment,—and a professed Editor of 


t See Dr. Wright’s ed. of “ Aphraates,” (4'°. 1869,) i. p. 21. Iam entirely 
indebted to the learned Editor’s Preface for the information in the text. 

" From Dr. Wright, and my brother Archdeacon Rose. 

* Vol. i. 796 E and vol. ii. 461 D quote ver. 15: 1429 B quotes ver. 15 and 
16: vol. ii. 663 B, C quotes ver. 15 to 18. Vol. i. 127 A quotes ver. 16 to 18, 
Vol. i. 639 E and vol. ii. 400 A quote ver. 17, 18. Vol. i. 716 A quotes 
ver. 20. 

Y Opp. iii. 765 A, B. 

* Kal phy 1d ebayyédiov rodvartioy Adyer, S71 TH Mapla wperp [HpOn]. 
Chrys. Opp. x. 355 B. 
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the New Testament, for the execution of which task he 
enjoyed extraordinary facilities, —his testimony is most 
weighty. Not unaware am I that Jerome is commonly 
supposed to be a witness on the opposite side: concerning 
which mistake I shall have to speak largely in Chapter V. 
But it ought to be enough to point out that we should not 
have met with these last twelve verses in the Vulgate, had 
Jerome held them to be spurious*. He familiarly quotes 
the 9th verse in one place of his writings”; in another place 
he makes the extraordinary statement that in certain of the 
copies, (especially the Greek,) was found after ver. 14 the 
reply of the eleven Apostles, when our Saviour “ upbraided 
them with their unbelief and hardness of heart, because 
they believed not them which had seen Him after He was 
risen ‘.” To discuss so weak and worthless a forgery,—no 
trace of which is found in any MS. in existence, and of 
which nothing whatever is known except what Jerome here 
tells us,—would be to waste our time indeed. The fact re- 
mains, however, that Jerome, besides giving these last twelve 
verses a place in the Vulgate, quotes S. Mark xvi. 14, as 
well as ver. 9, in the course of his writings. 

XIV. It was to have been expected that AveustTiNnE would 
quote these verses: but he more than quotes them. He 
brings them forward again and again “,—discusses them as 
the work of S. Mark,—remarks that “in diebus Pascha- 
libus,” 8. Mark’s narrative of the Resurrection was publicly 


" “ Cogis” (he says to Pope Damasus) “ut post exemplaria Scripturarum 
toto orbe dispersa quasi quidam arbiter sedeam.; et quia inter se variant, quae 
sint illa quae cum Graecd consentiant veritate decernam.—Haec praesens 
praefationcula pollicetur quatuor Evangelia....codicum Graecorum emen- 
data conlatione, sed et veterum.” 

> Vol. i. p. 8327 C (ed, Vallars.) 

* Contra Pelagianos, II. 15, (Opp. ii. 744-5) :—*“ In quibusdam exemplaribus 
et maxime in Graecis codicibus, juxta Marcum in fine Evangelii scribitur : 
Postea quum accubuissent undecim, apparuit eis Jesus, et exprobravit incre- 
dulitatem et duritiam cordis eorum, quia his qui viderant eum resurgentem, 
non crediderunt. Et illi satisfaciebant dicentes: Saculum istud iniquitatis 
et incredulitatis substantia est, quae non sinit per immundos spiritus veram 
Dei apprehendi virtutem : idcirco jam nunc revela justitiam tuam.” 

4 e.g. ver. 12 in vol. ii. 515 C (Ep. 149); Vol. v. 988 C.—Verses 15, 16, in 
vol. v. 391 E, 985 A: vol. x. 22 F. 
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read in the Church*®. All this is noteworthy. Augustine 
flourished a.p. 395—430. 

XV. and XVI. Another very important testimony to the 
genuineness of the concluding part of S. Mark’s Gospel is 
furnished by the unhesitating manner in which Nestorivs, 
the heresiarch, quotes ver. 20; and Cyrit or ALEXANDRIA 
accepts his quotation, adding a few words of his own’. Let 
it be borne in mind that this is tantamount to the discovery 
of two dated codices containing the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark,—and that date anterior (it is impossible to say by 
how many years) to A.p. 430. 

XVII. Vicror or AntiocH, (concerning whom [I shall 
have to speak very largely in Chapter V.,) flourished about 
A.D. 425. The critical testimony which he bears to the 
genuineness of these verses is more emphatic than is to be 
met with in the pages of any other ancient Father. It may 
be characterized as the most conclusive testimony which it 
was in his power to render. 

XVIII. Hesycurus of Jerusalem, by a singular oversight, 
has been reckoned among the impugners of these verses. 
He is on the contrary their eager advocate and champion. 
It seems to have escaped observation that towards the close 
of his “Homily on the Resurrection,” (published in the 
works of Gregory of Nyssa, and erroneously ascribed to 
that Father,) Hesychius appeals to the 19th verse, and quotes 
it as S. Mark’s at length®. The date of Hesychius is un- 
certain ; but he may, I suppose, be considered to belong to 
the vi century. His evidence is discussed in Chapter V. 

XIX. This list shall be brought to a close with a refer- 
ence to the Synopsis ScrIPTURAE SACRAE,—an ancient work 


* Vol. v. 997 F, 998 B, C. 

f eerOdvres yap, pnot, ivexhpvoecoy roy Adyov wavraxod. Tod Kuplou cuvep- 
yourros, al roy Ad-yor BeBaoivros, 8: tev éraxoAovOncdyTwy onuelwv. Nesto- 
rius c. Orthodoros : (Cyril. Alexand. adv. Nestorian. Opp. vol. vi. 46 B.) To 
which, Cyril replies, —77 wap’ abrod Suvacrela xpduevot, Siexnptttovto Kal 
elpydfovro ras Seoonuclas of Beowéoio: wabntal. (Ibid. D.) This quotation was 
first noticed by Matthaei (Hnthym. Zig. i. 161.) 

© duolws 52 nal rd waph 1g Mdpxw yeypauutvor* ‘O pty oby Kipios—eéx detiav 
Tov @eov. Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 415. 
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ascribed to Athanasius", but probably not the production of 
that Father. It is at all events of much older date than 
any of the later uncials; and it rehearses in detail the con- 
tents of S. Mark xvi. 9—20', 

It would be easy to prolong this enumeration of Patristic 
authorities ; as, by appealing to Gregentius in the vi century, 
and to Gregory the Great, and Modestus, patriarch of Con- 
stantinople in the vii ;—to Ven. Bede and John Damascene 
in the viii® ;—to Theophylact in the xi*;—to Euthymius 
in the xii™*; but I forbear. It would add no strength to my 
argument that I should by such evidence support it; as the 
reader will admit when he has read my X™ chapter. 

It will be observed then that three competent Patristic 
witnesses of the ii™ century,—/our of the iii™,—=siz of the 
iv,—four of the v,—and fio (of uncertain date, but pro- 
bably) of the vi™,—have admitted their familiarity with 
these “last Twelve Verses.” Yet do they not belong to one 
particular age, school, or country. They come, on the con- 
trary, from every part of the ancient Church: Antioch and 


» Athanasii Opp. vol. ii. p.181 F, 182 A. See the Prefat., pp. vii., viii. 

' In dismissing this enumeration, let me be allowed to point out that there 
must exist many more Patristic citations which I have overlooked. The neces- 
sity one is under, on occasions like the present, of depending to a great extent 
on “Indices,” is fatal; so scandalously inaccurate is almost every Index of 
Texts that can be named. To judge from the Index in Oehler’s edition of 
Tertullian, that Father quotes these twelve verses not less than eight times, 
According to the Benedictine Index, Ambrose does not quote them so much 
as once. Ambrose, nevertheless, quotes five of these verses no less than four- 
teen times; while Tertullian, as far as I am able to discover, does not quote 
8. Mark xvi. 9—20 at all. 

Again. One hoped that the Index of Texts in Dindorf’s new Oxford ed. of 
Clemens Alex. was going to remedy the sadly defective Index in Potter's ed. 
But we are still exactly where we were. 8S. John i. 3 (or 4), so remarkably 
quoted in vol. iii. 433, 1. 8: S. John i, 18, 50, memorably represented in vol. iii. 
412, 1.26: S. Mark i. 13, interestingly referred to in vol. iii. 455, lines 5, 6,7 : 
—are nowhere noticed in the Index. The Voice from Heaven at our SaviouR’s 
Baptism,—a famous misquotation (vol. i. 145, 1.14),—does not appear in the 
Index of quotations from 8, Matthew (iii. 17), S.Mark (i. 11), or 8. Luke 
(iii. 22.) 

* Gregentius apud Galland. xi. 653 E.—Greg. Mag. (Hom. xxix. in Evang.) 
—Modestus apud Photium cod. 275.—Johannis Damasceni Opp. (ed. 1712) 
vol. i. 608 E.—Bede, and Theophylact (who quotes ali the verses) and Euthy- 
mius in loc. 
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Constantinople,—Hierapolis, Cesarea and Edessa,—Carthage, 
Alexandria and Hippo,—Rome and Portus. And thus, up- 
wards of nineteen early codexes have been to all intents and 
purposes inspected for us in various lands by unprejudiced 
witnesses,—seven of them at least of more ancient date than 
the oldest copy of the Gospels extant. 

I propose to recur to this subject for an instant when the 
reader has been made acquainted with the decisive testimony 
which ancient Versions supply. But the Versions deserve 
a short Chapter to themselves. 


CHAPTER IV. 


THE EARLY VERSIONS EXAMINED, AND FOUND TO YIELD 
UNFALTERING TESTIMONY TO THE GENUINENESS OF 
THESE VERSES. 


The Peshito,—the Curetonian Syriac,—and the Recension of Thomas 
of Hharkel (p. 33.) —The Vulgate (p. 34)—and the Vetus Itala 
(p. 35)—the Gothic (p. 35)—and the Egyptian Versions (p. 35).— 
Review of the Evidence up to this point, (p. 36). 


Ir was declared at the outset that when we are seeking to 
establish in detail the Text of the Gospels, the testimony 
of Manuscripts is incomparably the most important of all. 
To early Versions, the second place was assigned. To Pa- 
tristic citations, the third. But it was explained that when- 
ever (as here) the only question to be decided is whether 
a considerable portion of Scripture be genuine or not, then, 
Patristic references yield to no class of evidence in import- 
ance. To which statement it must now be added that second 
only to the testimony of Fathers on such occasions is to be 
reckoned the evidence of the oldest of the Versions. The 
reason is obvious. (a.) We know for the most part the ap- 
proximate date of the principal ancient Versions of the New 
Testament :—(.) Each Version is represented by at least one 
very ancient Codex :—and (c.) It may be safely assumed that 
Translators were never dependant on a single copy of the 
original Greek when they executed their several Transla- 
tions. Proceed we now to ascertain what evidence the oldest 
of the Versions bear concerning the concluding verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel: and first of all for the Syriac. 

I. “ Literary history,” (says Mr. Scrivener,) ‘can hardly 
afford a more powerful case than has been established for 
the identity of the Version of the Syriac now called the 
‘PrsHiro’ with that used by the Eastern Church long be- 
fore the great schism had its beginning, in the native land 
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of the blessed Gospel.” The Peshito is referred by common 
consent to the ii™’ century of our era; and is found to con- 
tain the verses in question. 

II. This, however, is not all. Within the last thirty years, 
fragments of another very ancient Syriac translation of the 
Gospels, (called from the name of its discoverer “‘ THE CurRE- 
TONIAN SyriAc,”) have come to light*: and in this transla- 
tion also the verses in question are found’. This frag- 
mentary codex is referred by Cureton to the middle of the v™ 
century. At what earlier date the Translation may have 
been executed,—as well as how much older the original Greek 
copy may have been which this translator employed,—can 
of course only be conjectured. But it is clear that we are 
listening to another truly primitive witness to the genuine- 
ness of the text now under consideration ;—a witness (like 
the last) vastly more ancient than either the Vatican 
Codex B, or the Sinaitic Codex 4; more ancient, therefore, 
than any Greek copy of the Gospels in existence. We shall 
not be thought rash if we claim it for the iii century. 

III. Even this, however, does not fully represent the sum 
of the testimony which the Syriac language bears on this 
subject. Philoxenus, Monophysite Bishop of Mabug (Hiera- 
polis) in Eastern Syria, caused a revision of the Peshito 
Syriac to be executed by his Chorepiscopus Polycarp, a.p. 
508 ; and by the aid of three® approved and accurate Greek 
manuscripts, this revised version of Polycarp was again re- 
vised by Thomas of Hharkel, in the monastery of Antonia 
at Alexandria, a.p.616. The Hharklensian Revision, (com- 
monly called the ‘ PHILoxENIAN,”) is therefore an extra- 
ordinary monument of ecclesiastical antiquity indeed: for, 
being the Revision of a revised Translation of the New 
Testament known to have been executed fiom MSS. which 
must have been at least as old as the v century, it ex- 

* Dr. Wright informs me (1871) that some more leaves of this Version have 
just been recovered. 

* By a happy providence, one of the fragments contains the last four 
verses, 

* In the margin, against S. Matth. xxviii. 5, Thomas writes,—“ In tribus 


codicibus Graecis, et in uno Syriaco antique versionis, non inventum est 
nomen, ‘ Nazarenus.’”—Cf, ad xxvii. 36.—Adler’s NV. 7. Verss. Syrr., p. 97. 
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hibits the result of what may be called a collation of copies 
made at a time when only four of our extant uncials were 
in existence. Here, then, is a singularly important accumu- 
lation of manuscript evidence on the subject of the verses 
which of late years it has become the fashion to treat as 
spurious. And yet, neither by Polycarp nor by Thomas 
of Hharkel, are the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel 
omitted 4, 

To these, if I do not add the “ Jerusalem version,”—(as 
an independent Syriac translation of the Ecclesiastical Sec- 
tions, perhaps of the v century, is called *,)—it is because 
our fourfold Syriac evidence is already abundantly sufficient. 
In itself, it far outweighs in respect of antiquity anything 
that can be shewn on the other side. Turn we next to the 
Churches of the West. 

IV. That Jerome, at the bidding of Pope Damasus (a.p. 
382), was the author of that famous Latin version of the 
Scriptures called THe Vuicate, is known to all. It seems 
scarcely possible to overestimate the critical importance of 
such a work,—executed at such a time,—under such auspices, 
—and by a man of so much learning and sagacity as Jerome. 
When it is considered that we are here presented with the 
results of a careful examination of the best Greek Manu- 
scripts to which a competent scholar had access in the 
middle of the fourth century,—(and Jerome assures us that 


4 That among the 437 various readings and marginal notes on the Gospels 
relegated to the Philoxenian margin, should occur the worthless supplement 
which is only found besides in Cod. L. (see ch. viii.)—is not at all surprising. 
Of these 437 readings and notes, 91 are not found in White's Edition; while 
105 (the supplement in question being one of them) are found in White only. 
This creates a suspicion that in part at least the Philoxenian margin must 
exhibit traces of the assiduity of subsequent critics of the Syriac text. (So 
Adler on S, Matth. xxvi. 40.) To understand the character of some of those 
marginal notes and annotations, the reader has but to refer to Adler’s learned 
work, (pp. 79—134) and examine the notes on the following places :—S. Matth. 
xv, 21: xx. 28 (= D): xxvi.7. S.Mk.i. 16: xii. 42. S.Lu.x.17(=BD): 
42(=BwNL): xi.1l: 53. S.Jo. ii. 1 [3] (—N): iii. 26: vii. 39 (partly 
=B): x. 8, &e. Ke. 

* This work has at last been published in 2 vols. 4to., Verona, 1861-4, 
under the following title :—Hvangeliarium Hierosolymitanum ex Codice Vati- 
cano Palaestino demprompsit, edidit, Latine vertit, Prolegomenis et Glossario 
adornavit, Comes FRANCISCUS MINISCALOHI ERIZZO. 
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he consulted several,)—we learn to survey with diminished 
complacency our own slender stores (if indeed any at all 
exist) of corresponding antiquity. It is needless to add 
that the Vulgate contains the disputed verses: that from 
no copy of this Version are they away. Now, in such 
a matter as this, Jerome’s testimony is very weighty indeed. 

V. The Vulgate, however, was but the revision of a much 
older translation, generally known as the Vetus ITata. 
This Old Latin, which is of African origin and of almost 
Apostolic antiquity, (supposed of the ii®’ century,) conspires 
with the Vulgate in the testimony which it bears to the 
genuineness of the end of S. Mark’s Gospel‘ :—an emphatic 
witness that in the African province, from the earliest time, 
no doubt whatever was entertained concerning the genuine- 
ness of these last twelve verses. 

VI. The next place may well be given to the venerable 
version of the Gothic Bishop Ulphilas,—a.p. 350. Himself 
a Cappadocian, Ulphilas probably derived his copies from 
Asia Minor. His version is said to have been exposed to 
certain corrupting influences ; but the unequivocal evidence 
which it bears to the last verses of S. Mark is at least un- 
impeachable, and must be regarded as important in the 
highest degree®. The oldest extant copy of the Goruic of 
Ulphilas is assigned to the v™ or early in the vit* century : 
and the verses in question are there also met with. 

VII. and VIII. The ancient Egyptian versions call next 
for notice: their testimony being so exceedingly ancient 
and respectable. The Mempuiric, or dialect of Lower 
Egypt, (less properly called the ‘“ Coptic” version), which 
is assigned to the iv or v™ century, contains S. Mark xvi. 
§—20.—Fragments of the Tursaic, or dialect of Upper 
Egypt, (a distinct version and of considerably earlier date, 


‘ It does not sensibly detract from the value of this evidence that one 
ancient codex, the “Codex Bobbiensis” (k), which Tregelles describes as 
“a revised text, in which the influence of ancient MSS. is discernible,” 
[Printed text, &c. p. 170.] and which therefore may not be cited in the present 
controversy,—exhibits after ver. 8 a Latin translation of the spurious words 
which are also found in Cod. L. 

® “Quod Gothicum testimonium haud scio an critici satis agnoverint, vel 
pro dignitate aestimaverint.” Mai, Nova Patt. Bibl. iv. 256. 
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less properly called the ‘Sahidic,”) survive in MSS. of 
very nearly the same antiquity: and one of these frag- 
ments happily contains the last verse of the Gospel accord- 
ing to S. Mark. The Thebaic version is referred to the 
iii™ century. 

After this mass of evidence, it will be enough to record 
concerning the Armenian version, that it yields inconstant 
testimony: some of the MSS. ending at ver. 8; others 
putting after these words the subscription, (evayyéAcov xara 
Mapxoyv,) and then giving the additional verses with a new 
subscription: others going on without any break to the 
end. This version may be as old as the v™ century; but 
like the Ethiopic [iv—vii?] and the Georgian [vi?] it 
comes to us in codices of comparatively recent date. All 
this makes it impossible for us to care much for its testi- 
mony. The two last-named versions, whatever their dis- 
advantages may be, at least bear constant witness to the 
genuineness of the verses in dispute. 

1. And thus we are presented with a mass of additional 
evidence, —so various, so weighty, so multitudinous, so 
venerable,—in support of this disputed portion of the Gos- 
pel, that it might well be deemed in itself decisive. 

2. For these Versions do not so much shew what indi- 
viduals held, as what Churches have believed and taught 
concerning the sacred Text,—mighty Churches in Syria 
and Mesopotamia, in Africa and Italy, in Palestine and 
Egypt. 

3. We may here, in fact, conveniently review the progress 
which has been hitherto made in this investigation. And 
in order to bar the door against dispute and cavil, let us 
be content to waive the testimony of Papias as precarious, 
and that of Justin Martyr as too fragmentary to be decisive. 
Let us frankly admit that the citation of Vincentius a 
Thibari at the vii® Carthaginian Council is sufficiently in- 
exact to make it unsafe to build upon it. The “ Acta Pi- 
lati” and the ‘“ Apostolical Constitutions,” since their date 
is somewhat doubtful, shall be claimed for the iv“ century 
only, and not for the iii. And now, how will the evi- 
dence stand for the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel ? 
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(a) In the v™ century, to which Codex A and Codex C 
are referred, (for Codex D is certainly later,) at least three 
famous Greeks and the most illustrious of the Latin Fathers, 
—( four authorities in all,)—are observed to recognise these 
verses. 

(6) In the iv century, (to which Codex B and Codex x 
probably belong, five Greek writers, one Syriac, and two 
Latin Fathers,—besides the Vulgate, Gothic and Mem- 
phitic Versions,—(e/even authorities in all,)—testify to fami- 
liar acquaintance with this portion of S. Mark’s Gospel. 

(c) In the iii century, (and by this time MS. evidence 
has entirely forsaken us,) we find Hippolytus, the Curetonian 
Syriac, and the Thebaic Version, bearing plain testimony 
that at that early period, in at least three distinct provinces 
of primitive Christendom, no suspicion whatever attached 
to these verses. Lastly,— 

(d2) In the ii™’ century, Irenzeus, the Peshito, and the 
Italic Version as plainly attest that in Gaul, in Meso- 
potamia and in the African province, the same verses 
were unhesitatingly received within a century (more or 
less) of the date of the inspired autograph of the Evan- 
gelist himself. 

4. Thus, we are in possession of the testimony of at /east 
siz independent witnesses, of a date considerably anterior to 
the earliest extant Codex of the Gospels. They are all of 
the best class. They deliver themselves in the most un- 
equivocal way. And their testimony to the genuineness of 
these Verses is unfaltering. 

5. It is clear that nothing short of direct adverse evidence 
of the weightiest kind can sensibly affect so formidable an 
array of independent authorities as this. What must the 
evidence be which shall set it entirely aside, and induce us 
to believe, with the most recent editors of the inspired Text, 
that the last chapter of S. Mark’s Gospel, as it came from 
the hands of its inspired author, ended abruptly at ver. 8 P 

The grounds for assuming that his “ last Twelve Verses” 
are spurious, shall be exhibited in the ensuing chapter. 


CHAPTER V, 


THE ALLEGED HOSTILE WITNESS OF CERTAIN OF THE 
EARLY FATHERS PROVED TO BE AN IMAGINATION OF 
THE CRITICS. 


The mistake concerning Gregory of Nyssa (p.39).—The miscon- 
ception concerning Eusebius ( p.41).—The oversight concerning 
Jerome ( p. 51) ;—also concerning Hesychius of Jerusalem, (or else 
Severus of Antioch) (p. 57) ;—and concerning Victor of Antioch 


(p. 59). 


Ir would naturally follow to shew that manuscript evi- 
dence confirms the evidence of the ancient Fathers and_of 
the early Versions of Scripture. But it will be more satis- 
factory that I should proceed to examine without more 
delay the testimony, which, (as it is alleged,) is borne by 
a cloud of ancient Fathers against the last twelve verses of 
S. Mark. “The absence of this portion from some, from 
many, or from most copies of his Gospel, or that it was not 
written by S. Mark himself,” (says Dr. Tregelles,) “is at- 
tested by Eusebius, Gregory of Nyssa, Victor of Antioch, 
Severus of Antioch, Jerome, and by later writers, especially 
Greeks*.” The same Fathers are appealed to by Dr. David- 
son, who adds to the list Euthymius; and by Tischendorf and 
Alford, who add the name of Hesychius of Jerusalem. They 
also refer to “many ancient Scholia.” ‘These verses” 
(says Tischendorf) “are not recognised by the sections of 
Ammonius nor by the Canons of Eusebius : Epiphanius and 
Cesarius bear witness to the fact”.” “In the Catene on 
Mark” (proceeds Davidson) “the section is not explained. 
Nor is there any trace of acquaintance with it on the part of 
Clement of Rome or Clement of Alexandria ;’—a remark 
which others have made also; as if it were a surprising cir- 
cumstance that Clement of Alexandria, who appears to have 
no reference to the last chapter of S. Matthew’s Gospel, should 


* Account of the Printed Text, p. 247. > Gr. Test. p. 322. 
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be also without any reference to the last chapter of S. Mark’s: 
as if, too, it were an extraordinary, thing that Clement of 
Rome should have omitted to quote from the last chapter of 
S. Mark, —seeing that the same Clement does not quote 
from 8. Mark’s Gospel a¢ all. ... The alacrity displayed by 
learned writers in accumulating hostile evidence, is certainly 
worthy of a better cause. Strange, that their united industry 
should have been attended with such very unequal success 
when their object was to exhibit the evidence in favour of 
the present portion of Scripture. 

(1) Eusebius then, and (2) Jerome; (3) Gregory of Nyssa 
and (4) Hesychius of Jerusalem; (5) Severus of Antioch, 
(6) Victor of Antioch, and (7) Euthymius:—Do the accom- 
plished critics just quoted,—Doctors Tischendorf, Tregelles, 
and Davidson, really mean to tell us that “it is attested” by 
these seven Fathers that the concluding section of 8. Mark’s 
Gospel “ was not written by S. Mark himself?” Why, there 
is not one of them who says so: while some of them say the 
direct reverse. But let us goon. It is, I suppose, because 
there are Twelve Verses to be demolished that the list is 
further eked out with the names of (8) Ammonius, (9) Epi- 
phanius, aud (10) Cesarius,—to say nothing of (11) the 
anonymous authors of Catenz, and (12) “ later writers, es- 
pecially Greeks.” 

I. I shall examine these witnesses one by one: but it will 
be convenient in the first instance to call attention to the 
evidence borne by, 

Greocory or Nyssa. 

This illustrious Father is represented as expressing himself 
as follows in his second “ Homily on the Resurrection * ;”— 
“In the more accurate copies, the Gospel according to Mark 
has its end at ‘for they were afraid.’ In some copies, how- 
ever, this also is added,—‘ Now when He was risen early the 
first day of the week, He appeared first to Mary Magdalene, 
out of whom He had cast seven devils.’” 


© "Ev piv ois dxpiBeordpois avtvypdpors 7d Kata Mdpxov ebayyéAioy méxpi 
Tov epoBotrro yap, Exe: Td TéAdos. dv 3€ Tit wpdoKerra: Kal TaiTa dvaoras 5e 
xpot xrpéty caBBdrwwr (sic) épdvn xpatoy Mapig tH MaySadnyp ag’ hs éxBeBAt- 
xe: évra Baiydvia, Opp. (ed. 1638) iii. 411 B. 
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That this testimony should have been so often appealed 
to as proceeding from Gregory of Nyssa‘, is little to the 
credit of modern scholarship. One would have supposed 
that the gravity of the subject,—the importance of the issue, 
—the sacredness of Scripture, down to its minutest jot and 
tittle.—would have ensured extraordinary caution, and in- 
duced every fresh assailant of so considerable a portion of 
the Gospel to be very sure of his ground before reiterating 
what his predecessors had delivered. And yet it is evident 
that not one of the recent writers on the subject can have 
investigated this matter for himself. It is only due to their 
known ability to presume that had they taken ever so little 
pains with the foregoing quotation, they would have found 
out their mistake. 

(1.) For, in the first place, the second “‘ Homily on the 
Resurrection” printed in the iii volume of the works of 
Gregory of Nyssa, (and which supplies the critics with 
their quotation,) is, as every one may see who will take the 
trouble to compare them, word for word the same Homily 
which Combefis in his “‘ Novum Auctarium,” and Gallandius 
in his “ Bibliotheca Patrum” printed as the work of Hesy- 
chius, and vindicated to that Father, respectively in 1648 
and 1776*. Now, if a critic chooses to risk his own reputa- 
tion by maintaining that the Homily in question is indeed 
by Gregory of Nyssa, and is not by Hesychius,—well and 
good. But since the Homily can have had but one author, 
it is surely high time that one of these two claimants should 
be altogether dropped from this discussion. 

(2.) Again. Inasmuch as page after page of the same 
Homily is observed to reappear, word for word, under the 
name of “Severus of Antioch,” and to be unsuspiciously 
printed as his by Montfaucon in his “ Bibliotheca Coisli- 
niana” (1715), and by Cramer in his “‘ Catena®” (1844),— 
although it may very reasonably become a question among 
critics whether Hesychius of Jerusalem or Severus of An- 


4 Tregelles, Printed Text, p. 248, also in Horne’s Jnérod. iv. 434-6, So Nor- 
ton, Alford, Davidson, and the rest, following Wetstein, Griesbach, Scholz, &. 

* Nov. Auct.i. 743-74.—Bibl. Vett. PP. xi. 221-6. 

* Bibl, Coisl. pp. 68-75.— Catena, i, 243-51. 
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tioch was the actual author of the Homily in question‘, yet 
it is plain that critics must make their election between the 
two names; and not bring them both forward. No one, 
I say, has any right to go on quoting “ Severus” and “ Hesy- 
chius,’—as Tischendorf and Dr. Davidson are observed to 
do :—‘ Gregory of Nyssa” and “Severus of Antioch,’’—as 
Dr. Tregelles is found to prefer. 

(3.) In short, here are three claimants for the authorship 
of one and the same Homily. To whichever of the three 
we assign it,—(and competent judges have declared that 
there are sufficient reasons for giving it to Hesychius rather 
than to Severus,—while no one is found to suppose that 
Gregory of Nyssa was its author,)—+ho will not admit that 
no further mention must be made of the other two? 

(4.) Let it be clearly understood, therefore, that henceforth 
the name of “Gregory of Nyssa” must be banished from 
this discussion. So must the name of “ Severus of Antioch.” 
The memorable passage which begins,—‘‘In the more ac- 
curate copies, the Gospel according to Mark has its end 
at ‘for they were afraid,’”’—is found in a Homily which 
was probably written by Hesychius, presbyter of Jerusalem,— 
a writer of the vi® century. I shall have to recur to his work 
by-and-by. The next name is 

EvseEBivs, 

II. With respect to whom the case is altogether dif- 
ferent. What that learned Father has delivered concerning 
the conclusion of 8. Mark’s Gospel requires to be examined 
with attention, and must be set forth much more in detail. 
And yet, I will so far anticipate what is about to be offered, 
as to say at once that if any one supposes that Eusebius has 
anywhere plainly “ stated that it is wanted in many MSS. 8,” 
—he is mistaken. Eusebius nowhere says so. The reader’s 
attention is invited to a plain tale. 

It was not until 1825 that the world was presented by 


‘ Dionysius Syrus (i.e. the Monophysite Jacobus Bar-Salibi [see Dean Payne 
Smith’s Cat. of Syrr. MSS. p. 411] who died a.p. 1171) in his Exposition of 
S. Mark’s Gospel (published at Dublin by Dudley Loftus, 1672, 4to.) seems 
(at p. 59) to give this homily to Severus.—I have really no independent opi- 
nion on the subject. 6 Alford, Greek Test. i. p. 433. 
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Cardinal Angelo Mai" with a few fragmentary specimens 
of a lost work of Eusebius on the (so-called) Inconsistencies 
in the Gospels, from a MS. in the Vatican‘. These, the 
learned Cardinal republished more accurately in 1847, in 
his ‘‘ Nova Patrum Bibliotheca*;’’ and hither we are in- 
variably referred by those who cite Eusebius as a witness 
against the genuineness of the concluding verses of the 
second Gospel. 

It is much to be regretted that we are still as little as 
ever in possession of the lost work of Eusebius. It appears 
to have consisted of three Books or Parts; the former two 
(addressed “‘ to Stephanus”) being discussions of difficulties 
at the beginning of the Gospel,—the last (“to Marinus”) 
relating to difficulties in its concluding chapters’. The 
Author’s plan, (as usual in such works), was, first, to set 
forth a difficulty in the form of a Question ; and straight- 
way, to propose a Solution of it,—which commonly assumes 
the form of a considerable dissertation. But whether we are 
at present in possession of so much as a single entire speci- 
men of these ‘‘ Inquiries and Resolutions” exactly as it came 
from the pen of Eusebius, may reasonably be doubted. That 


» Scriptorum Vett. Nova Collectio, 4to. vol. i. pp. 1—101. 

' At p. 217, (ed. 1847), Mai designates it as “Codex Vat. Palat. cxx pul- 
cherrimus, seculi ferme x.” At p. 268, he numbers it rightly,—ccxx. We 
are there informed that the work of Eusebius extends from fol. 61 to 96 of 
the Codex. 

* Vol. iv. pp. 219—309. 

' See Nova P. P. Bibliotheca, iv. 255.—That it was styled “Inquiries with 
their Resolutions” (Zyrfuwara xal Adoeis), Eusebius leads us to suppose by 
himself twice referring to it under that name, (Demonstr. Evang. lib. vii. 3: 
also in the Preface to Marinus, Mai, iv. 255:) which his abbreviator is also 
observed to employ (fai, iv. 219, 255.) But I suspect that he and others so 
designate the work only from the nature of its contents; and that its actual 
title is correctly indicated by Jerome,—De Evangeliorum Diaphonid ; “ Edi- 
dit” (he says) “de Evangeliorum Diaphonia,’’ (De Scriptt. Illustt. c. 81.) 
Again, A:apwrla EbayyeAlwy, (Hieron. in Matth. i. 16.) Consider also the 
testimony of Latinus Latinius, given below, p. 44, note (q). ‘Indicated’ by 
Jerome, I say: for the entire title was probably, Mep) rijs Soxobons ev rots 
ebayyeAlois K.7.A. Siapwrlas, The Author of the Catena on S. Mark edited by 
Cramer (i. p. 266), quotes an opinion of Eusebius év rg wpbs Mapivor wep) ris 
Soxovens év rois ebayyeAlous wepl Tis Gvacrdcews Siapwvias: words which are 
extracted from the same MS. by Simon, Hist. Crit. N. 7. p. 89. 
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the work which Mai has brought to light is but a highly 
condensed exhibition of the original, (and scarcely that,) its 
very title shews; for it is headed,—“ An abridged selection 
from the ‘Inquiries and Resolutions [of difficulties] in the 
Gospels’ by Eusebius™.’”’ Only some of the original Ques- 
tions, therefore, are here noticed at all: and even these have 
been subjected to so severe a process of condensation and 
abridgment, that in some instances amputation would pro- 
bably be a more fitting description of what has taken place. 
Accordingly, what were originally two Books or Parts, are 
at present represented by XVI. “ Inquiries,” &c., addressed 
“to Stephanus ;” while the concluding Book or Part is re- 
presented by IV. more, “to Marinus,’’—of which, the /irst 
relates to our Lorp’s appearing to Mary Magdalene after 
His Resurrection. Now, since the work which Eusebius ad- 
dressed to Marinus is found to have contained “ Inquiries, 
with their Resolutions, concerning our Saviour’s Death and 
Resurrection",”— while a quotation professing to be de- 
rived from “the thirteenth chapter” relates to Simon the 
Cyrenian bearing our Saviour’s Cross ° ;—it is obvious that 
the original work must have been very considerable, and 
that what Mai has recovered gives an utterly inadequate 
idea of its extent and importance’. It is absolutely neces- 


™ "Exdoyh dy cuvrdéum ex trav cuvredévrwy bd EboeBlou mpds 2répavoy [and 
xpbs Mapivov] wep) trav év rois EvayyeAlos Syrnudtwy «al Atcewy. Ibid. 
pp. 219, 255.—(See the plate of fac-similes facing the title of vol. i. ed. 1825.) 

® EbodBios.... ev rais pos Mapivoy éw) rais wept roi Gelov mdOous Kal Tijs 
dvarrdcews Snrhoec: wal exAdoest, x.7.A. I quote the place from the less 
known Catena of Cramer, (ii. 389,) where it is assigned to Severus of Antioch : 
but it occurs also in Corderii Cat. in Joan, p. 436. (See Mai, iv. 299.) 

© This passage is too grand to be withheld :—Od yap qv &fids tus ev TH wéAC 
"lovdalwy, (Ss ppnow EboéBios neparaly vy mpds Mapivoy,) Td xara Tov diaBdAou 
rpdwaov tov cravpby Baordoa GAA’ db ef aypod, bs pundév emixexowdynxe TH 
xara Xpiorod piaovig. (Possini Cat. in Marcum, p. 343.) 

P Mai, iv. p. 299.—The Catenm, inasmuch as their compilers are observed 
to have been very curious in such questions, are evidently full of disjecta mem- 
bra of the work. These are recognisable for the most part by their form ; but 
sometimes they actually retain the name of their author. Accordingly, Catenw 
have furnished Mai with a considerable body of additional materials ; which (as 
far as a MS. Catena of Nicetas on S. Luke, [Cod. A. seu Vat. 1611,] enabled 
him,) he has edited with considerable industry ; throwing them into a kind of 
Supplement. (Vol.iv. pp. 268—282, and pp. 283—298.) It is only surprising 
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sary that all this should be clearly apprehended by any one 
who desires to know exactly what the alleged evidence of 
Eusebius concerning the last chapter of S. Mark’s Gospel is 
worth,—as I will explain more fully by-and-by. Let it, 
however, be candidly admitted that there seems to be no 
reason for supposing that whenever the lost work of Euse- 
bius comes to light, (and it has been seen within about 
300 years‘',) it will exhibit anything essentially different 
from what is contained in the famous passage which has 
given rise to so much debate, and which may be exhibited 
in English as follows. It is put in the form of a reply to 
one “ Marinus,” who is represented as asking, first, the fol- 
lowing question :— 

“ How is it, that, according to Matthew [ xxviii. 1], the 
Saviour appears to have risen ‘in the end of the Sabbath ;’ 
but, according to Mark [xvi. 9], ‘early the first day of the 
week’ ?”’— Eusebius answers, 

“ This difficulty admits of a twofold solution. He who is for 


that with the stores at his command, Mai has not contrived to enlighten us 
a little more on this curious subject. It would not be difficult to indicate sun- 
dry passages which he has overlooked. Neither indeed can it be denied that 
the learned Cardinal has executed his task in a somewhat slovenly manner. 
He does not seem to have noticed that what he quotes at pp. 357-8—262—283 
—295, is to be found in the Catena of Corderius at pp. 448-9—449—450—457. 
—He quotes (p. 300) from an unedited Homily of John Xiphilinus, (Cod. Vat. 
p. 160,) what he might have found in Possinus ; and in Cramer too, (p. 446.) 
He was evidently unacquainted with Cramer’s work, though it had been pub- 
lished 3 (if not 7) years before his own,—else, at p. 299, instead of quoting 
Simon, he would have quoted Cramer’s Catena, i. 266.—It was in his power to 
solve his own shrewd doubt, (at p. 299,—concerning the text of a passage in 
Possinus, p. 343,) seeing that the Catena which Possinus published was tran- 
scribed by Corderius from a MS. in the Vatican. (Possini Prefat. p.ii.) In 
the Vatican, too, he might have found the fragment he quotes (p. 300) from 
p- 364 of the Catena of Possinus. In countless places he might, by such refer- 
ences, have improved his often manifestly faulty text. 

& Mai quotes the following from Latinus Latinius (Opp. ii. 116.) to Andreas 
Masius. Sirletus (Cardinalis) “scire te vult in Sicilid inventos esse ... libros 
tres Eusebii Cesariensis de Evangeliorum Diaphonid, qui ut ipse sperat brevi 
in lucem prodibunt.” The letter is dated 1563. 

I suspect that when the original of this work is recovered, it will be found 
that Eusebius digested his “ Questions” under heads: e.g. rep) tov rdpov, Kal 
ris Boxovons Siapwrlas (p. 264): wep) rijs Soxotons wepl ris avacrdcews Bia- 
gwvias. (p. 299.) 
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getting rid of the entire passage", will say that it is not met 
with in a// the copies of Mark’s Gospel: the accurate copies, 
at all events, making the end of Mark’s narrative come after 
the words of the young man who appeared to the women 
and said, ‘ Fear not ye! Ye seek Jesus of Nazareth,’ &c. : 
to which the Evangelist adds,—‘ And when they heard it, 
they fled, and said nothing to any man, for they were 
afraid.’ For at those words, in almost all copies of the 
Gospel according to Mark, comes the end. What follows, 
(which is met with seldom, [and only] in some copies, cer- 
tainly not in all,) might be dispensed with ; especially if it 
should prove to contradict the record of the other Evange- 
lists. This, then, is what a person will say who is for 
evading and entirely getting rid of a gratuitous problem. 

“But another, on no account daring to reject anything 
whatever which is, under whatever circumstances, met with 
in the text of the Gospels, will say that here are two read- 
ings, (as is so often the case elsewhere ;) and that both are to 
be received,—inasmuch as by the faithful and pious, this 
reading is not held to be genuine rather than ¢hat ; nor that 
than this.” 

It will be best to exhibit the whole of what Eusebius has 
written on this subject,—as far as we are permitted to know 
it,—continuously. He proceeds :— 

‘“‘ Well then, allowing this piece to be really genuine, our 
business is to interpret the sense of the passage*. And cer- 
tainly, if I divide the meaning into two, we shall find that 
it is not opposed to what Matthew says of our Saviour’s 
having risen ‘in the end of the Sabbath.’ For Mark’s ex- 


* I translate according to the sense,—the text being manifestly corrupt. 
Th» rovro pdoxoveay wepixonny is probably a gloss, explanatory of 7d repdAaiov 
airé. In strictness, the xep@ddaioy begins at ch. xv. 42, and extends to the end 
of the Gospel. There are 48 such xe@dAaa in S.Mark. But this term was 
often loosely employed by the Greek Fathers, (as “ capitulum ” by the Latins,) 
to denote @ passage of Scripture, and it is evidently so used here. Mepixow, 
on the contrary, in this place seems to have its true technical meaning, and to 
denote the liturgical section, or “ lesson.” 

* *Avdyvwopa (like repixorh, spoken of in the foregoing note,) seems to be 
here used in its technical sense, and to designate the liturgical section, or 
**lectio.” See Suicer, in voce. 
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pression, (‘ Now when He was risen early the first day of the 
week,’) we shall read with a pause, putting a comma after 
‘Now when He was risen,’—the sense of the words which 
follow being kept separate. Thereby, we shall refer [Mark’s] 
‘when He was risen’ to Matthew’s ‘in the end of the Sab- 
bath,’ (for it was ¢ien that He rose); and all that comes 
after, expressive as it is of a distinct notion, we shall con- 
nect with what follows; (for it was ‘ear/y, the first day of the 
week,’ that ‘He appeared to Mary Magdalene.’) This is in 
fact what John also declares; for he too has recorded that 
‘early,’ ‘the first day of the week,’ [Jesus] appeared to 
the Magdalene. Thus then Mark also says that He ap- 
peared to her early: not that He rose early, but long before, 
(according to that of Matthew, ‘in the end of the Sabbath :’ 
for though He rose then, He did not appear to Mary then, 
but ‘early.’) In a word, two distinct seasons are set before 
us by these words: first, the season of the Resurrection,— 
which was ‘in the end of the Sabbath ;’ secondly, the season 
of our Saviour’s Appearing,—which was ‘early.’ The for- 
mer‘, Mark writes of when he says, (it requires to be read 
with a pause,)—‘ Now, when He was risen.’ Then, after 
a comma, what follows is to be spoken,—‘ Early, the first 
day of the week, He appeared to Mary Magdalene, out of 
whom He had cast seven devils*.’”? —Such is the entire pas- 
sage. Little did the learned writer anticipate what bitter 
fruit his words were destined to bear ! 

1. Let it be freely admitted that what precedes is calcu- 
lated at first sight to occasion nothing but surprise and 
perplexity. or, in the first place, there really is no problem 
to solve. The discrepancy suggested by “ Marinus” at the 
outset, is plainly imaginary, the result (chiefly) of a strange 
misconception of the meaning of the Evangelist’s Greek, 
—as in fact no one was ever better aware than Eusebius 
himself. ‘ These places of the Gospels would never have 
occasioned any difficulty,” he writes in the very next page, 


* The text of Eusebius seems to have experienced some disarrangement 
and depravation here, 

“ Mai, Bibl. P.P. Nova, iv. 255-7. For purposes of reference, the original 
of this passage is given in the Appendix (B). 
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(but it is the commencement of his reply to the second ques- 
tion of Marinus,)—“if people would but abstain from as- 
suming that Matthew’s phrase (oWé caSSatwyv) refers to 
the evening of the Sabbath-day : whereas, (in conformity with 
the established idiom of the language,) it obviously refers 
to an advanced period of the ensuing night’. He pro- 
ceeds :—‘“‘ The self-same moment therefore, or very nearly 
the self-same, is intended by the Evangelists, only under 
different names: and there is no discrepancy whatever be- 
tween Matthew’s,—‘in the end of the Sabbath, as it began 
to dawn toward the first day of the week,’ and John’s— 
‘The first day of the week cometh Mary Magdalen early, 
when it was yet dark.” The Evangelists indicate by dif- 
ferent expressions one and the same moment of time, but 
in a broad and general way.” And yet, if Eusebius knew 
all this so well, why did he not say so at once, and close the 
discussion? I really cannot tell; except on one hypothesis, 
—which, although at first it may sound somewhat extraordi- 
nary, the more I think of the matter, recommends itself to my 
acceptance the more. I suspect, then, that the discussion 
we have just been listening to, is, essentially, not an original 
production: but that Eusebius, having met with the sugges- 
tion in some older writer, (in Origen probably,) reproduced 
it in language of his own,—doubtless because he thought 
it ingenious and interesting, but not by any means because 
he regarded it as true. Except on some such theory, I am 
utterly unable to understand how Eusebius can have written 
so inconsistently. His admirable remarks just quoted, are 
obviously a full and sufficient answer,—the proper answer 
in fact,—to the proposed difficulty: and it is a memorable 
circumstance that the ancients generally were so sensible 
of this, that they are found to have invariably * substituted 


* Mai, iv. 257. So far, I have given the substance only of what Eusebius 
delivers with wearisome prolixity. It follows,—éore roy abrdy cxeddv voeic- 
Oa: xaipdy, } roy opddpa eyyis, rapa Tois ebayyeArcrais Siapdpus dvduac: Ternpy- 
udvor. undéy re Biapépew Mar@aioy Ipnxdra “ dyi—rdgov” (xxviii. 1.] "lwdyvov 
ghoavros “rH 8k pig—*ri obons cxottas.” [xx. 1.] wAaruxds yap éva wal roy 
abrdy BnArodo: xpdévov Siapdpois phuaci.—For the principal words in the text, 
see the Appendix (B) ad fin, 

* I allude to the following places :—Combefis, Novum Auctarium, col. 780. 
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what Eusebius wrote in reply to the second question of 
Marinus for what he wrote in reply to the first; in other 
words, for the dissertation which is occasioning us all this 
difficulty. 

2. But next, even had the discrepancy been real, the 
remedy for it which is here proposed, and which is advo- 
cated with such tedious emphasis, would probably prove 
satisfactory to no one. In fact, the entire method advocated 
in the foregoing passage is hopelessly vicious. The writer 
begins by advancing statements which, if he believed them 
to be true, he must have known are absolutely fatal to the 
verses in question. This done, he sets about discussing the 
possibility of reconciling an isolated expression in S. Mark’s 
Gospel with another in S. Matthew’s: just as if on that 
depended the genuineness or spuriousness of the entire con- 
text: as if, in short, the major premiss in the discussion 
were some such postulate as the following :—‘ Whatever 
in one Gospel cannot be proved to be entirely consistent 
with something in another Gospel, is not to be regarded 
as genuine.” Did then the learned Archbishop of Ceesarea 
really suppose that a comma judiciously thrown into the 
empty scale might at any time suffice to restore the equili- 
brium, and even counterbalance the adverse testimony of 
almost every MS. of the Gospels extant? Why does he not 
at least deny the truth of the alleged facts to which he 
began by giving currency, if not approval; and which, so 
long as they are allowed to stand uncontradicted, render all 
further argumentation on the subject simply nugatory? As 
before, I really cannot tell,—except on the hypothesis which 
has been already hazarded. 

3. Note also, (for this is not the least extraordinary fea- 
ture of the case,) what vague and random statements those 
are which we have been listening to. The entire section 


—Cod. Mosq. 138, (printed by Matthaei, Anectt. Grace. ii. 62.)—also Cod. 
Mosq. 139, (see N. T. ix. 223-4.)—Cod. Coislin. 195 fol. 165.—Cod. Coislin. 23, 
(published by Cramer, Catt. i. 251.)—Cod. Bodl. ol. Meerman Auct. T. i. 4, 
fol. 169.—Cod. Bodl. Laud. Gr. 33, fol. 79.—Any one desirous of knowing 
more on this subject will do well to begin by reading Simon Hist. Crit. du 
N. T. p. 89. See Mai’s foot-note, iv. p. 257. 
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(S. Mark xvi. 9—20,) “is not met with in all the copies:’” at 
all events not ‘in the accurate” ones. Nay, it is “ met with 
seldom.” In fact, it is absent from “ almost all” copies. But, 
— Which of these four statements is to stand? The first is 
comparatively unimportant. Not so the second. The last 
two, on the contrary, would be absolutely fatal,—if trust- 
worthy? But are they trustworthy ? 

To this question only one answer can be returned. The 
exaggeration is so gross that it refutes itself. Had it been 
merely asserted that the verses in question were wanting in 
many of the copies,—even had it been insisted that the best 
copies were without them,—well and good: but to assert that, 
in the beginning of the fourth century, from “ almost all” 
copies of the Gospels they were away,—is palpably untrue. 
What had become then of the MSS. from which the Syriac, 
the Latin, a// the ancient Versions were made? How is the 
contradictory evidence of every copy of the Gospels in exist- 
ence but two to be accounted for? With Ireneus and Hip- 
polytus, with the old Latin and the Vulgate, with the Syriac, 
and the Gothic, and the Egyptian versions to refer to, we 
are able to assert that the author of such a statement was 
guilty of monstrous exaggeration. We are reminded of the 
loose and random way in which the Fathers,—(giants in 
Interpretation, but very children in the Science of Textual 
Criticism,)—are sometimes observed to speak about the state 
of the Text in their days. We are reminded, for instance, 
of the confident assertion of an ancient Critic that the true 
reading in S. Luke xxiv. 13 is not “ three-score” but “an 
hundred and three-score ;” for that so “the accurate copies” 
used to read the place, besides Origen and Eusebius. And 
yet (as I have elsewhere explained) the reading éxatdov xai 
éfnxovra is altogether impossible. ‘‘ Apud nos mixta sunt 
omnia,” is Jerome’s way of adverting to an evil which, 
serious as it was, was yet not nearly so great as he repre- 
sents; viz. the unauthorized introduction into one Gospel 
of what belongs of right to another. And so in a multitude 
of other instances. The Fathers are, in fact, constantly ob- 
served to make critical remarks about the ancient copies 
which simply cannot be correct. 

E 
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And yet the author of the exaggeration under review, be it 
observed, is clearly not Eusebius. It is evident that he has 
nothing to say against the genuineness of the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel. Those random statements about the copies 
with which he began, do not even purport to express his 
own sentiments. Nay, Eusebius in a manner repudiates 
them; for he introduces them with a phrase which separates 
them from himself: and, “ This then is what a person will 
say,’—is the remark with which he finally dismisses them. 
It would, in fact, be to make this learned Father stultify 
himself to suppose that he proceeds gravely to discuss a 
portion of Scripture which he had already deliberately re- 
jected as spurious. But, indeed, the evidence before us 
effectually precludes any such supposition. ‘ Here are two 
readings,” he says, ‘(as is so often the case elsewhere ;) 
both of which are to be received,—inasmuch as by the faith- 
ful and pious, ¢his reading is not held to be genuine rather 
than that; nor that than this.’ And thus we seem to be 
presented with the actual opinion of Eusebius, as far as it 
can be ascertained from the present passage,—if indeed he 
is to be thought here to offer any personal opinion on the 
subject at all; which, for my own part, I entirely doubt. 
But whether we are at liberty to infer the actual sentiments 
of this Father from anything here delivered or not, quite 
certain at least is it that to print only the first half of the 
passage, (as Tischendorf and Tregelles have done,) and then 
to give the reader to understand that he is reading the 
adverse testimony of Eusebius as to the genuineness of the 
end of S. Mark’s Gospel, is nothing else but to misrepresent 
the facts of the case; and, however unintentionally, to de- 
ceive those who are unable to verify the quotation for 
themselves. 

It has been urged indeed that Eusebius cannot have re- 
cognised the verses in question as genuine, because a scho- 
lium purporting to be his has been cited by Matthaei from 
a Catena at Moscow, in which he appears to assert that 
“according to Mark,” our Saviour “is not recorded to have 
appeared to His Disciples after His Resurrection :’’ whereas 
in S. Mark xvi. 14 it is plainly recorded that “ Afterwards 
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He appeared unto the Eleven as they sat at meat.” May 
I be permitted to declare that I am distrustful of the pro- 
posed inference, and shall continue to feel so, until I know 
something more about the scholium in question? Up to the 
time when this page is printed I have not succeeded in ob- 
taining from Moscow the details I wish for: but they must 
be already on the way, and I propose to embody the result 
in a “ Postscript” which shall form the last page of the 
Appendix to the present volume. 

Are we then to suppose that there was no substratum of 
truth in the allegations to which Eusebius gives such pro- 
minence in the passage under discussion? By no means. 
The mutilated state of S. Mark’s Gospel in the Vatican 
Codex (B) and especially in the Sinaitic Codex (x) suffi- 
ciently establishes the contrary. Let it be freely conceded, 
(but in fact it has been freely conceded already,) that there 
must have existed in the time of Eusebius many copies of 
S. Mark’s Gospel which were without the twelve concluding 
verses. I do but insist that there is nothing whatever in 
that circumstance to lead us to entertain one serious doubt 
as to the genuineness of these verses. I am but concerned 
to maintain that there is nothing whatever in the evidence 
which has hitherto come before us,—certainly not in the 
evidence of Eusebius,—to induce us to believe that they are 
a spurious addition to S. Mark’s Gospel. 

III. We have next to consider what 

JEROME 

has delivered on this subject. So great a name must needs 
command attention in any question of Textual Criticism : 
and it is commonly pretended that Jerome pronounces em- 
phatically against the genuineness of the last twelve verses 
of the Gospel according to 8. Mark. A little attention to 
the actual testimony borne by this Father will, it is thought, 
suffice to exhibit it in a wholly unexpected light; and in- 
duce us to form an entirely different estimate of its prac- 
tical bearing upon the present discussion. 

It will be convenient that I should premise that it is in 
one of his many exegetical Epistles that Jerome discusses 
this matter. A lady named Hedibia, inhabiting the furthest 

E2 
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extremity of Gaul, and known to Jerome only by the ardour 
of her piety, had sent to prove him with hard questions. 
He resolves her difficulties from Bethlehem’: and I may 
be allowed to remind the reader of what is found to have 
been Jerome’s practice on similar occasions,—which, to 
judge from his writings, were of constant occurrence. In 
fact, Apodemius, who brought Jerome the Twelve problems 
from Hedibia, brought him Eleven more from a noble 
neighbour of hers, Algasia*. Once, when a single mes- 
senger had conveyed to him out of the African province 
a quantity of similar interrogatories, Jerome sent two Egyp- 
tian monks the following account of how he had proceeded 
in respect of the inquiry,—(it concerned 1 Cor. xy. 51,)— 
which they had addressed to him :—“ Being pressed for 
time, I have presented you with the opinions of all the 
Commentators; for the most part, translating their very 
words; in order both to get rid of your question, and to 
put you in possession of ancient authorities on the subject.” 
This learned Father does not even profess to have been in 
the habit of delivering his own opinions, or speaking his 
own sentiments on such occasions. ‘This has been hastily 
dictated,” he says in conclusion,—(alluding to his constant 
practice, which was to dictate, rather than to write,)— 
“in order that I might lay before you what have been the 
opinions of learned men on this subject, as well as the argu- 
ments by which they have recommended their opinions. 
My own authority, (who am but nothing,) is vastly inferior 
to that of our predecessors in the Lorn,” Then, after spe- 
cial commendation of the learning of Origen and Eusebius, 
and the valuable Scriptural expositions of many more,— 
“ My plan,” (he says,) “‘is to read the ancients; to prove 
all things, to hold fast that which is good; and to abide 
stedfast in the faith of the Catholic Church.—I must now 
dictate replies, either original or at second-hand, to other 
Questions which lie before me*.” We are not surprised, 
after this straightforward avowal of what was the method 


Y Ep. cxx. Opera, (ed. Vallars.) vol. i. pp. 811— 43. 
* Ibid. p, B44. 
* Ibid. p. 7983—810. See especially pp. 794, 809, 810. 
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on such occasions with this learned Father, to discover that, 
instead of hearing Jerome addressing Hedibia,—(who had 
interrogated him concerning the very problem which is at 
present engaging our attention,)—we find ourselves only 
listening to Eusebius over again, addressing Marinus. 

“This difficulty admits of a two-fold solution,” Jerome 
begins ; as if determined that no doubt shall be entertained 
as to the source of his inspiration. Then, (making short 
work of the tedious disquisition of Eusebius,)—“ Either we 
shall reject the testimony of Mark, which is met with in 
scarcely any copies of the Gospel,—almost all the Greek 
codices being without this passage :—(especially since it 
seems to narrate what contradicts the other Gospels :)—or 
else, we shall reply that both Evangelists state what is true: 
Matthew, when he says that our Lorp rose ‘late in the 
week :? Mark,—when he says that Mary Magdalene saw Him 
‘early, the first day of the week.’ For the passage must be 
thus pointed,—‘ When He was risen:’ and presently, after 
a pause, must be added,—‘ Early, the first day of the week, 
He appeared to Mary Magdalene.’ He therefore who had 
risen late in the week, according to Matthew,—Himeelf, 
early the first day of the week, according to Mark, appeared 
to Mary Magdalene. And this is what John also means, 
shewing that it was early on the next day that He ap- 
peared.”—-To understand how faithfully in what precedes 
Jerome treads in the footsteps of Eusebius, it is absolutely 
necessary to set the Latin of the one over against the Greek 
of the other, and to compare them. In order to facilitate 
this operation, I have subjoined both originals at foot of the 
page: from which it will be apparent that Jerome is here 
not so much adopting the sentiments of Eusebius as simply 
translating his words ». 


» “Hujus questionis duplex solutio est. [Tobrov Serrh by ef 4 Adois.] Aut 
enim non recipimus Marci testimonium, quod in raris fertur [owavlws & riot 
gepdueva | Evangeliis, omnibus Grecia libris pene hoe capitulum [1d cepdAaiov 
aird] in fine non habentibus; [éy rourg yap cyxeddy dy Axaci rois dvtrypdpois 
Tod kata Mdpxoy ebayyeAlou wepiyéyparra: 7d TéAos}; preesertim cum diversa 
atque contraria Evangelistis ceteris narrare videntur [daira efrep Exo 
dvrihoylay TH Tay AoinGy ebaryyeAcTav paptuplg.}] Aut hoc respondendum, 
quod uterque verum dixerit [éxarépay wapadexréay iwdpyxew...cvyxwpoupévov 
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This, however, is not by any means the strangest feature of 
the case. That Jerome should have availed himself ever so 
freely of the materials which he found ready to his hand in 
the pages of Eusebius cannot be regarded as at all extra- 
ordinary, after what we have just heard from himself of his 
customary method of proceeding. It would of course have 
suggested the gravest doubts as to whether we were here 
listening to the personal sentiment of this Father, or not; 
but that would have been all. What are we to think, how- 
ever, of the fact that Hedibia’s question to Jerome proves on 
inspection to be nothing more than a translation of the very 
question which Marinus had long before addressed to Eusebius ? 
We read on, perplexed at the coincidence; and speedily 
make the notable discovery that her next question, and her 
next, are a/so translations word for word of the next two of 
Marinus. For the proof of this statement the reader is again 
referred to the foot of the page*®. It is at least decisive: 


elvar 4Andots.] Matthmus, quando Dominus surrexerit vespere sabbati: Mar- 
cus autem, quando tum viderit Maria Magdalena, id est, mane prima sabbati. 
Ita enim distinguendum est, Cum autem resurrexisset: [werd SiacroAys ava- 
yvwortoy *Avacras 5¢:] et, parumper, spiritu coarctato inferendum, Prima 
sabbati mane apparuit Marim Magdalenw: [elra brocritavres pyréov, Mpwt ri 
mig rev caBBdrwy épdyn Mapiq rij MaySadnep.] Ut qui vespere sabbati, juxta 
Mattheum surrexerat, [rapa rG@ Matéaly, dye caBBdrwr tore yap eytryepro. | 
ipse mane prima sabbati, juxta Marcum, apparuerit Maria Magdalene. [xpwt 
yap Th iG To caBBdrov épdyn Maple tH Maydadnvp.] Quod quidem et Jo- 
annes Evangelista significat, mane Eum alterius diei visum esse demonstrans.” 
[robro your edhAwoe wal 5 'lwdvens xpwt xal abrds TH wig Tod caBBdrov Spba 
abrdy paprupheas. | 

For the Latin of the above, see Hieronymi Opera, (ed. Vallars.) vol. i. 
p. 819: for the Greek, with its context, see Appendix (B). 

© Rpwras rd xpwtov,—Ilas wapd piv tG@ MarOaiy byt caBBdrwv palvera 
eyeyepudvos 5 Zwrhp, rapa 8t rg Mdpxw wpwt rH pug Tay caBBdrww ; [ Eusebius 
ad Marinum, (Mai, iv. 255.)]} 

Primum queris,—Cur Mattheus dixerit, vespere autem Sabbati illucescente 
in una Sabbate Dominum resurrexisse ; et Marcus mane resurrectionem ejus 
factam esse commemorat. [Hieronymus ad Hedibiam, (Opp. i. 818-9.)] 

Mas, xaTa roy MarOaioy, byt caBBdray 4 Maydadrnrh TeOeauevn Thy dvdoracw, 
Kara Toy "lodvvny } abth éoraca wAale: mapa TE pvnuelp TH mG TOD caBBdrov. 
[ Ut supra, p. 257.) 

Quomodo, juxta Matthwum, vespere Sabbati, Maria Magdalene vidit Domi- 
num resurgentem; et Joannes Evangelista refert eam mane una sabbati 
juxta sepulcrum flere ? [Ut supra, p. 819.) 
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and the fact, which admits of only one explanation, can be 
attended by only one practical result. It of course shelves 
the whole question as far as the evidence of Jerome is con- 
cerned. Whether Hedibia was an actual personage or not, 
let those decide who have considered more attentively than 
it has ever fallen in my way to do that curious problem,— 
What was the ancient notion of the allowable in Fiction ? 
That different ideas have prevailed in different ages of the 
world as to where fiction ends and fabrication begins ;—that 
widely discrepant views are entertained on the subject even 
in our own age ;—all must be aware. I decline to investi- 
gate the problem on the present occasion. I do but claim 
to have established beyond the possibility of doubt or cavil 
that what we are here presented with is not the testimony of 
Jerome at all. It is evident that this learned Father amused 
himself with translating for the benefit of his Latin readers 
a part of the (lost) work of Eusebius ; (which, by the way, 
he is found to have possessed in the same abridged form in 
which it has come down to ourselves :)—and he seems to 
have regarded it as allowable to attribute to “ Hedibia” the 
problems which he there met with. (He may perhaps have 
known that Eusebius before him had attributed them, with 
just as little reason, to “ Marinus.”) In that age, for aught 
that appears to the contrary, it may have been regarded as 
a graceful compliment to address solutions of Scripture diffi- 
culties to persons of distinction, who possibly had never 
heard of those difficulties before ; and even to represent the 
Interrogatories which suggested them as originating with 
themselves. I offer this only in the way of suggestion, and 
am not concerned to defend it. The only point I am con- 
cerned to establish is that Jerome is here a frans/ator, not 
an original author: in other words, that it is Husebius who 
here speaks, and not Jerome. For a critic to pretend that it 


Tlds, kara rhy Mar@aioy, dft caBBdrav 7 Maydadnvh perd rijs BAAns Maplas 
apaudvn tay today TOU Swripos, H aith wpwt TH mig ToD caBGdrov dxoder uh mov 
Gwrov, kara tov "Iwdvyny. [Ut supra, p. 262.) 

Quomodo, juxta Matthwum, Maria Magdalene vespere Sabbati cum alterd 
Marif advoluta sit pedibus Salvatoris; cum, secundum Joannem, audierit a 
Domino, Noli me tangere. [ U¢t supra, p. 821.) 
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is in any sense the testimony of Jerome which we are here 
presented with ; that Jerome is one of those Fathers “ who, 
even though they copied from their predecessors, were yet 
competent to transmit the record of a fact “,’—is entirely to 
misunderstand the case. The man who translates,—not 
adopts, but ¢rans/ates,—the problem as well as its solution: 
who deliberately asserts that it emanated from a Lady inha- 
biting the furthest extremity of Gaul, who nevertheless was 
demonstrably not its author: who goes on to propose as 
hers question after question verbatim as he found them written 
in the pages of Eusebius ; and then resolves them one by one 
in the very language of the same Father :—such a writer has 
clearly conducted us into a region where his individual re- 
sponsibility quite disappears from sight. We must hear no 
more about Jerome, therefore, as a witness against the genu- 
ineness of the concluding verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. 

On the contrary. Proof is at hand that Jerome held these 
verses to be genuine. The proper evidence of this is supplied 
by the fact that he gave them a place in his revision of the 
old Latin version of the Scriptures. If he had been indeed 
persuaded of their absence from ‘‘a/most all the Greek codices,” 
does any one imagine that he would have suffered them to 
stand in the Vulgate? If he had met with them in “scarcely 
any copies of the Gospel,’—do men really suppose that he 
would yet have retained them? To believe this would, again, 
be to forget what was the known practice of this Father ; 
who, because he found the expression “ without a cause” 
(etx7,—S. Matth. v. 22,) only “in certain of his codices,” but 
not “in the true ones,” omitted it from the Vulgate. Because, 
however, he read “ righteousness” (where we read ‘“ alms”’) 
in 8. Matth. vi. 1, he exhibits “yustitiam” in his revision of 
the old Latin version. On the other hand, though he knew 
of MSS. (as he expressly relates) which read “ works” for 
“children” (€pywv for réxvwv) in S. Matth. xi. 19, he does 
not admit that (manifestly corrupt) reading,—which, how- 
ever, is found both in the Codex Vaticanus and the Codex 
Sinaiticus. Let this suffice. I forbear to press the matter 
further. It is an additional proof that Jerome accepted the 


¢ Tregelles, Printed Text, p. 247. 
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conclusion of 8. Mark’s Gospel that he actually quotes it, 
and on more than one occasion : but to prove this, is to prove 
more than is here required*. I am concerned only to demo- 
lish the assertion of Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and Alford, 
and Davidson, and so many more, concerning the testimony of 
Jerome; and I have demolished it. I pass on, claiming to 
have shewn that the name of Jerome as an adverse witness 
must never again appear in this discussion. 

IV. and V. But now, while the remarks of Eusebius are 
yet fresh in the memory, the reader is invited to recal for 
a moment what the author of the “ Homily on the Resur- 
rection,” contained in the works of Gregory of Nyssa (above, 
p. 39), has delivered on the same subject. It will be re- 
membered that we saw reason for suspecting that not 

Severus or Antiocn, but 
HEsycuivs oF JERUSALEM, 
(both of them writers of the vi century,) has the better 
claim to the authorship of the Homily in question ‘-—which, 
however, cannot at all events be assigned to the illustrious 
Bishop of Nyssa, the brother of Basil the Great. ‘In the 
more accurate copies,” (says this writer,) “the Gospel ac- 
cording to Mark has its end at ‘for they were afraid.’ In 
some copies, however, this also is added,—‘ Now when He 
was risen early the first day of the week, He appeared first 
to Mary Magdalene, out of whom He had cast seven devils.’ 
This, however, seems to contradict to some extent what we 
before delivered ; for since it happens that the hour of the 
night when our Saviour rose is not known, how does it come 
to be here written that He rose ‘early?’ But the saying 
will prove to be no ways contradictory, if we read with skill. 
We must be careful intelligently to introduce a comma after, 
‘Now when He was risen:’ and then to proceed,—‘ Early in 
the Sabbath He appeared first to Mary Magdalene:’ in order 
that ‘when He was risen’ may refer (in conformity with 
what Matthew says) to the foregoing season; while ‘early’ 
is connected with the appearance to Mary.” *—I presume it 
would be to abuse a reader’s patience to offer any remarks 
on all this. If a careful perusal of the foregoing passage 


* See above, p. 28. ' See above, p. 40-1. * See the Appendix (C) § 2. 
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does not convince him that Hesychius is here only reproduc- 
ing what he had read in Eusebius, nothing that I can say 
will persuade him of the fact. The words indeed are by 
no means the same; but the sense is altogether identical. 
He seems to have also known the work of Victor of Antioch. 
However, to remove all doubt from the reader’s mind that 
the work of Eusebius was in the hands of Hesychius while 
he wrote, I have printed in two parallel columns and trans- 
ferred to the Appendix what must needs be conclusive; for 
it will be seen that the terms are only not identical in which 
Eusebius and Hesychius discuss that favourite problem with 
the ancients,—the consistency of S. Matthew’s owe rav caB- 
Barwv with the rpwi of 8S. Mark. 

It is, however, only needful to read through the Homily 
in question to see that it is an attempt to weave into one 
piece a quantity of foreign and incongruous materials. It is 
in fact not a Homily at all, (though it has been thrown into 
that form;) but a Dissertation,—into which, Hesychius, 
(who is known to have been very curious in questions of 
that kind",) is observed to introduce solutions of most of 
those famous difficulties which cluster round the sepulchre of 
the world’s Redeemer on the morning of the first Easter 
Day‘; and which the ancients seem to have delighted in 
discussing,—as, the number of the Marys who visited the 
sepulchre; the angelic appearances on the morning of the 
Resurrection ; and above all the seeming discrepancy, already 
adverted to, in the Evangelical notices of the time at which 
our Lorp rose from the dead. I need not enter more par- 
ticularly into an examination of this (so-called) ‘ Homily’: 
but I must not dismiss it without pointing out that its author 


® See the Appendix (C) § 1.—For the statement in line 5, see § 2. 

h In the Keel. Grac. Monumenta of Cotelerius, (iii. 1—53,) may be seen the 
discussion of 60 problems, headed,—Zuvayaryh aropiav cal émiAdcewr, exrAeyeioa 
dy émitoup ex Tihs ebayyeAuis cuudewvias rod aylov ‘Hovylov mpeaBurépou 
‘lepocoAdpov. From this it appears that Hesychius, following the example of 
Eusebius, wrote a work on “ Gospel Harmony,’ ’—of which nothing but an 
abridgment has come down to us. 

' He says that he writes,—Ipbs rhy rod dwoxeiudvov rpoBAhwaros Av civ, Kal 
Tay BAAwy tev Kara Thy etdracw Tay pyntay dvapvopdvaw Entrhaewy, K.T.A. 
Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 400 co. 
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at all events cannot be thought to have repudiated the con- 
cluding verses of S. Mark: for at the end of his discourse, 
he quotes the 19th verse entire, without hesitation, in con- 
firmation of one of his statements, and declares that the 
words are written by S. Mark «. 

I shall not be thought unreasonable, therefore, if I contend 
that Hesychius is no longer to be cited as a witness in this 
behalf: if I point out that it is entirely to misunderstand 
and misrepresent the case to quote a passing allusion of his to 
what Eusebius had long before delivered on the same subject, as 
if it exhibited his own individual teaching. It is demon- 
strable! that he is not bearing testimony to the condition of 
the MSS. of S. Mark’s Gospel in his own age: neither, in- 
deed, is he bearing testimony at a//. He is simply amusing 
himself, (in what is found to have been his favourite way,) 
with reconciling an apparent discrepancy in the Gospels ; 
and he does it by adopting certain remarks of Eusebius. 
Living so late as the vi century; conspicuous neither for 
his judgment nor his learning ; a copyist only, so far as his 
remarks on the last verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are con- 
cerned ;—this writer does not really deserve the space and 
attention we have been compelled to bestow upon him. 

VI. We may conclude, by inquiring for the evidence 
borne by 

Victor oF ANTIOCH. 

And from the familiar style in which this Father’s name 
is always introduced into the present discussion, no less than 
from the invariable practice of assigning to him the date 
“a.p. 401,” it might be supposed that “ Victor of Antioch” 
is a well-known personage. Yet is there scarcely a Com- 
mentator of antiquity about whom less is certainly known. 
Clinton (who enumerates cccxxii ‘ Ecclesiastical Authors” 
from a.p. 70 to a.p. 685™) does not even record his name, 
The recent “ Dictionary of Greek and Roman Biography” 
is just as silent concerning him. Cramer (his latest editor) 


* duolws 38 nal rd waph re Mdpxp ‘yeypauudvor’ ‘O wiv oby Képios, K.T.A. 
Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 415 D.—See above, p. 29, note (g). 

' See below, chap. X. 

™ Fasti Romani, vol. ii. Appendix viii. pp. 395—495. 
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calls his very existence in question; proposing to attribute 
his Commentary on S. Mark to Cyril of Alexandria®. Not 
to delay the reader needlessly,—Victor of Antioch is an in- 
teresting and unjustly neglected Father of the Church; 
whose date,—(inasmuch as he apparently quotes sometimes 
from Cyril of Alexandria who died a.p. 444, and yet seems 
to have written soon after the death of Chrysostom, which 
took place a.p. 407), may be assigned to the first half of the 
v‘® century,—suppose a.p. 425—450. And in citing him 
I shall always refer to the best (and most easily accessible) 
edition of his work,—that of Cramer (1840) in the first 
volume of his “ Catenae.” 

But a far graver charge is behind. From the confident 
air in which Victor’s authority is appealed to by those who 
deem the last twelve verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel spurious, 
it would of course be inferred that his evidence is hostile 
to the verses in question; whereas his evidence to their 
genuineness is the most emphatic and extraordinary on 
record. Dr. Tregelles asserts that “his testimony to the 
absence of these twelve verses from some or many copies, 
stands in contrast to his own opinion on the subject.” But 
Victor delivers no “opinion:” and his “testimony ” is the 
direct reverse of what Dr. Tregelles asserts it to be. This 
learned and respected critic has strangely misapprehended 
the evidence °. 

I must needs be brief in this place. I shall therefore 
confine myself to those facts concerning “ Victor of Antioch,” 
or rather concerning his work, which are necessary for the 
purpose in hand ?, 

Now, his Commentary on S. Mark’s Gospel,—as all must 
see who will be at the pains to examine it,—is to a great 
extent a compilation. The same thing may be said, no 
doubt, to some extent, of almost every ancient Commentary 
in existence. But I mean, concerning this particular work, 


" Vol. i. Prafat. p. xxviii. See below, note (p). 

° “Victor Antiochenus” (writes Dr. Tregelles in his N.T. vol. i. p. 214,) 
“dicit 871 verdOevra: 7d waph Mdpxw TeAevraioy ey riot pepduevor.” 

® For additional details concerning Victor of Antioch, and his work, the 
studious in such matters are referred to the Appendix (D). 
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that it proves to have been the author’s plan not so much 
to give the general results of his acquaintance with the 
writings of Origen, Apollinarius, Theodorus of Mopsuestia, 
Eusebius, and Chrysostom; as, with or without acknow- 
ledgment, to transcribe largely (but with great license) 
from one or other of these writers. Thus, the whole of his 
note on 8. Mark xv. 38, 39, is taken, without any hint that 
it is not original, (much of it, word for word,) from Chry- 
sostom’s 88th Homily on §S. Matthew’s Gospel?. The 
same is to be said of the first twelve lines of his note on 
S. Mark xvi. 9. On the other hand, the latter half of the 
note last mentioned professes to give the substance of what 
Eusebius had written on the same subject. It is in fact an 
extract from those very ‘“ Quaestiones ad Marinum” con- 
cerning which so much has been offered already. All this, 
though it does not sensibly detract from the interest or the 
value of Victor’s work, must be admitted entirely to change 
the character of his supposed evidence. He comes before 
us rather in the light of a Compiler than of an Author: his 
work is rather a “Catena” than a Commentary; and as 
such in fact it is generally described. Quite plain is it, at 
all events, that the sentiments contained in the sections last 
referred to, are not Victor’s at all. For one half of them, 
no one but Chrysostom is responsible: for the other half, no 
one but Eusebius. 

But it is Victor’s familiar use of the writings of Eusebius, 
—especially of those Resolutions of hard Questions “ concern- 
ing the seeming Inconsistencies in the Evangelical accounts 
of the Resurrection,” which Eusebius addressed to Marinus, 
—on which the reader’s attention is now to be concentrated. 
Victor cites that work of Eusebius by name in the very first 
page of his Commentary. That his /ast page also contains 
a quotation from it, (also by name), has been already pointed 
out’. Attention is now invited to what is found concerning 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20 in the last page but one (p. 444) of 


4 Opp. vol. vii. p. 825 E—826 B: or, in Field’s edition, p. 527, line 3 to 20. 
© Cramer, i. p. 266, lines 10, 11,—és pnow EboéBus é Kaiapelas ev rg mpds 
Mapivoy x.7.A. And at p. 446, line 19,—EtoeBids pnow 5 Kaoapelas x.7.A. 
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Victor’s work. It shall be given in English; because I will 
convince unlearned as well as learned readers. Victor, (after 
quoting four lines from the 89'* Homily of Chrysostom‘), 
reconciles (exactly as Eusebius is observed to do‘) the notes 
of time contained severally in S. Matth. xxviii. 1, S. Mark 
xvi. 2, S. Luke xxiv. 1, and 8. John xx. 1. After which, 
he proceeds as follows :-— 

“In certain copies of Mark’s Gospel, next comes,—‘ Now 
when [Jxsus] was risen early the first day of the week, He 
appeared to Mary Magdalene ;’—a statement which seems 
inconsistent with Matthew’s narrative. This might be met 
by asserting, that the conclusion of Mark’s Gospel, though 
found in certain copies, is spurious, However, that we may 
not seem to betake ourselves to an off-hand answer, we 
propose to read the place thus:—‘ Now when [JxEsus] was 
risen :’ then, after a comma, to go on,—‘ early the first day 
of the week He appeared to Mary Magdalene.’ In this 
way we refer [Mark’s] ‘Now when [Jesus] was risen’ to 
Matthew’s ‘in the end of the sabbath,’ (for then we believe 
Him to have risen ;) and all that comes after, expressive as 
it is of a different notion, we connect with what follows. 
Mark relates that He who ‘arose (according to Matthew) in 
the end of the Sabbath,’ was seen by Mary Magdalene ‘ early.’ 
This is in fact what Jobn also declares; for he too has re- 
corded that ‘early,’ ‘the first day of the week,’ [Jxsus] 
appeared to the Magdalene. In a word, two distinct seasons 
are set before us by these words: first, the season of the 
Resurrection, — which was ‘in the end of the Sabbath;’ 
secondly, the season of our Saviour’s Appearing,— which 
was ‘early °%,’” 

No one, I presume, can read this passage and yet hesitate 
to admit that he is here listening to Eusebius “ad Mari- 
num” over again. But if any one really retains a particle 
of doubt on the subject, he is requested to cast his eye to 
the foot of the present page; and even an unlearned reader, 

* Compare Cramer’s Vict. Ant. i. p. 444, line 6—9, with Field’s Chrys. iii. 
p- 539, line 7—21. 

t Mai, iv. p. 257-8. 

" Cramer, vol. i. p. 444, line 19 to p. 445, line 4. 
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surveying the originals with attention, may easily convince 
himself that Victor is here nothing else but a copyist*. That 
the work in which Eusebius reconciles “seeming discrepan- 
cies in the Evangelical narratives,” was actually lying open 
before Victor while he wrote, is ascertained beyond dispute. 
He is observed in his next ensuing Comment to quote from 
it, and to mention Eusebius as its author. At the end of 
the present note he has a significant allusion to Eusebius :— 


* The following is the original of what is given above :—’Ewe:dh 38 & riot 
Tay dytiypdpwy mpdoKxerra: re wapdyri ebaryyeAly, “ dvacras bt rH wig TOU aaB- 
Bdrov mpwt, épdyn (see below *) Maplg 7H Maydadnvy,” Bonet 3¢ rovTo Siapwveiv 
7@ bed MarOalov eipnudvw, epotpery hs Buvardy pév elweiv Sri vevdOevras Td wapad 
Mdpx TeAcuraioy ty rim: pepduevoy. wAhy Iva uh Sdétwpew eel 7d Eromov Kata- 
petryew, obrws dvayrvwodueba ‘‘ dvacras 82,” nal dwoorltayres érdywper, “ xrpwt 
TH mia tou caBBdrov epdyn Maplg tH Maydadnrp.” tva [The extract from 


(EvsEBIvs.) 
7d piv “dvarras,” dv[ardwpwpuer P] 
dm) thy wapa rq MarOalp “dye oa8- 
Bdrwv.” (rére yap eytryepro.) 1d Be 
étjs, érépas by Siavolas bwocrartixdy, 
ouvdoper Tois érmiAeyoudvos. 


(“‘mpat” yap “ri wig Tod caBBdrou 
éodvn Maplg rH Maydadnrp.”) 


Touro ‘your édfAwoe Kal b "lwdvens 
“apwt” wal abrds “7H mig Tov caB- 
Bdrov” Spba abrdy ry Maydarnrq 
papruphoas. 

[31 words are here omitted. } 

ws waplorac@a é¢v tovros Kaipois 
bbo° roy ply yap Tis avacrdcews Toy 
“dpe rod caBBdrov,” roy 58 ris Tov 
Swrijpos éripavelas, roy “ wpwi.” 
[EvsEsivs, apud Mai, iv. p. 256.] 


Victor is continued below in the right 

hand column : the left exhibiting the 

text of Evsrnius ‘ad Marinum.’] 
(VicTor.) 

Td wey “dvacras,” dvaréupwpev em) 
Thy rapa TG Martbaly “ dye caBBdrwr.” 
(rére yap eynyépOa abrdy maredo- 
pev.) Td Be étijs, érépas by diavolas 
wapacrarixoy, Turdywuer Tois émiAeyo- 
pévois* 

(roy yap “dye caBBdrwr"” Kara Mar- 
Baiov eynyeputvoy latope: “ rpwt” éw- 
paxévat Maplay thy MaySadnvhv.) 

rovro ‘your éBfAwoe Kal “Iwdevns, 
“pot” nal abrds “rH wa tay caB- 
Bdreov” Spbar abrdy rH Maydadnri 
papruphoas. 


&s waploracOa év rovrois Kapobs 
3bo° Tov wey THs dvacrdcews, Toy “ dYe 
Tov caBbBdrov’” roy 8 THs TOU Zwripos 
émipavelas, 7d “ wpwt.”’ 

[Vieror AnTIOCH., ed. Cramer, i. p. 
444-5: (with a few slight emenda- 
tions of the text from Evan. Cod. 
Reg. 178.) ] 


* Note, that Victor twice omits the word mpwrory, and twice reads ry wig Tod wafBarov, 
(instead of zparq vaBBdrov), only because Eusebius had inadvertently (three times) done 
the same thing in the place from which Victor is copying. See Mai Nora P.P. Bibl. iv. 
p. 256, line 19 and 26; p. 257 line 4 and 5. 
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‘‘T know very well,” he says, ‘what has been suggested by 
those who are at the pains to remove the apparent inconsistencies 
in this places.” But when writing on 8. Mark xvi. 9—20, 
he does more. After abridging, (as his manner is,) what 
Eusebius explains with such tedious emphasis, (giving the 
substance of five columns in about three times as many 
lines,) he adopts the exact expressions of Eusebius,—follows 
him in his very mistakes,—and finally transcribes his words. 
The reader is therefore requested to bear in mind that what 
he has been listening to is not the testimony of Victor at all: 
but the testimony of Eusebius. This is but one more echo 
therefore of a passage of which we are all beginning by this 
time to be weary; so exceedingly rash are the statements 
with which it is introduced, so utterly preposterous the pro- 
posed method of remedying a difficulty which proves after 
all to be purely imaginary. 

What then is the testimony of Victor? Does he offer any 
independent statement on the question in dispute, from 
which his own private opinion (though nowhere stated) may 
be lawfully inferred? Yes indeed. Victor, though fre- 
quently a Transcriber only, is observed every now and then 
to come forward in his own person, and deliver his in- 
dividual sentiment’. But nowhere throughout his work 
does he deliver such remarkable testimony as in this place. 
Hear him ! 

“ Notwithstanding that in very many copies of the present 
Gospel, the passage beginning, ‘Now when [Jxsvs] was risen 
early the first day of the week, He appeared first to Mary Mag- 
dalene,’ be not found,—(certain individuals having supposed it to 
be spurious,)—yet WE, AT ALL EVENTS, INASMUCH AS IN VERY 
MANY WE HAVE DISCOVERED IT TO EXIST, HAVE, OUT OF ACCU- 
RATE COPIES, SUBJOINED ALSO THE ACCOUNT OF oUR LorRD’s 
ASCENSION, (FOLLOWING THE WORDS ‘FOR THEY WERE AFRAID,’ ) 
IN CONFORMITY WITH THE PALESTINIAN EXEMPLAR OF Mark 


Y ode dyvod 5 ws Biaddpous dwraclas yeyevnoOai pacw oi Thy doxotcay dia- 
pwviay Siarttoa: orovddforvres. Vict. Ant. ed. Cramer, vol. i. p. 445, 1. 23-5: 
referring to what Eusebius says apud Mai, iv. 264 and 265 (§ iiii): 287—290 
(§§ v, vi, vii.) 

* e.g. in the passage last quoted. 
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WHICH EXHIBITS THE GOSPEL VERITY: THAT IS TO SAY, FROM 
THE worDs, ‘Now WHEN [JEsUsS] WAS RISEN EARLY THE 
FIRST DAY OF THE WEEK,’ &C., DOWN TO ‘ WITH SIGNS FOL- 
LowinG. AMEN *.”—And with these words Victor of Antioch 
brings his Commentary on 8S. Mark to an end. 

Here then we find it roundly stated by a highly intel- 
ligent Father, writing in the first half of the v™ century,— 

(1.) That the reason why the last Twelve Verses of 8. Mark 
are absent from some ancient copies of his Gospel is because 
they have been deliberately omitted by Copyists : 

(2.) That the ground for such omission was the subjective 
judgment of individuals,—no¢ the result of any appeal to 
documentary evidence. Victor, therefore, clearly held that 
the Verses in question had been expunged in consequence of 
their (seeming) inconsistency with what is met with in the 
other Gospels : 

(3.) That he, on the other hand, had convinced himself 
by reference to “very many” and “accurate” copies, that 
the verses in question are genuine : 

(4.) That in particular the Palestinian Copy, which en- 
joyed the reputation of “exhibiting the genuine text of 
S. Mark,” contained the Verses in dispute——To Opinion, 
therefore, Victor opposes Authority. He makes his appeal 
to the most trustworthy documentary evidence with which 
he is acquainted; and the deliberate testimony which he 
delivers is a complete counterpoise and antidote to the loose 
phrases of Eusebius on the same subject : 

(5.) That in consequence of all this, following the Pales- 
tinian Exemplar, he had from accurate copies furnished his 
own work with the Twelve Verses in dispute ;—which is a cate- 
gorical refutation of the statement frequently met with that 
the work of Victor of Antioch is without them. 

We are now at liberty to sum up; and to review the pro- 
gress which has been hitherto made in this Inquiry. 

Six Fathers of the Church have been examined who are 
commonly represented as bearing hostile testimony to the 
last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel; and they have been 

* For the original of this remarkable passage the reader is referred to the 
Appendix (E). 
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easily reduced to one. Three of them, (Hesychius, Jerome, 
Victor,) prove to be echoes, not voices. The remaining two, 
(Gregory of Nyssa and Severus,) are neither voices nor 
echoes, but merely names: Grecory or Nyssa having really 
no more to do with this discussion than Philip of Macedon ; 
and “Severus” and ‘‘ Hesychius” representing one and the 
same individual. Only by a Critic seeking to mislead his 
reader will any one of these five Fathers be in future cited 
as witnessing against the genuineness of 8. Mark xvi. 9—20. 
Eusebius is the solitary witness who survives the ordeal of 
exact inquiry’. But, 

I. Evsrsius, (as we have seen), instead of proclaiming his 
distrust of this portion of the Gospel, enters upon an elabo- 
rate proof that its contents are not inconsistent with what 
is found in the Gospels of 8. Matthew and 8. John. His 
testimony is reducible to two innocuous and wholly uncon- 
nected propositions: the first,—That there existed in his 
day a vast number of copies in which the last chapter of 
8. Mark’s Gospel ended abruptly at ver. 8; (the correlative 
of which of course would be that there also existed a vast 
number which were furnished with the present ending.) The 
second,—That by putting a comma after the word 'Avacras, 
S. Mark xvi. 9, is capable of being reconciled with S. Matth. 
xxviii. 1*.....I profess myself unable to understand how 
it can be pretended that Eusebius would have subscribed to 
the opinion of Tischendorf, Tregelles, and the rest, that the 
Gospel of S. Mark was never finished by its inspired Author, 
or was mutilated before it came abroad; at all events, that 
the last Twelve Verses are spurious. 


» How shrewdly was it remarked by Matthaei, eighty years ago,—“ Scholia 
certe, in quibus de integritate hujus loci dubitatur, omnia ex uno fonte pro- 
manarunt. Ex eodem fonte Hieronymum etiam hausisse intelligitur ex ejus 
loco quem laudavit Wetst. ad ver. 9.—Similiter Scholiaste omnes in principio 
hujus Evangelii in disputatione de lectione év joalg rg rpopfrp ex uno pen- 
dent. Fortasse Origenes auctor est hujus dubitationis.” (N. T. vol. ii. p. 270.) 
—The reader is invited to remember what was offered above in p. 47 
(line 23.) 

© It is not often, I think, that one finds in MSS. a point actually inserted 
after ’Avacras 8¢. Such a point is found, however, in Cod. 34 (= Coisl. 195,) 
and Cod, 22 (= Reg. 72,) and doubtless in many other copies. 
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II. The observations of Eusebius are found to have been 
adopted, and in part transcribed, by an unknown writer of 
the vi* century,—whether Hesycuius or Severus is not cer- 
tainly known: but if it were Hesychius, then it was not 
Severus; if Severus, then not Hesychius. This writer, how- 
ever, (whoever he may have been,) is careful to convince us 
that individually he entertained no doubt whatever about the 
genuineness of this part of Scripture, for he says that he 
writes in order to remove the (hypothetical) objections of 
others, and to silence their (imaginary) doubts. Nay, he 
freely quotes the verses as genuine, and declares that they were 
read in his day on a certain Sunday night in the public 
Service of the Church.... To represent such an one,—(it 
matters nothing, I repeat, whether we call him ‘ Hesychius 
of Jerusalem” or “ Severus of Antioch,’”’)—as a hostile wit- 
ness, is simply to misrepresent the facts of the case. He is, 
on the contrary, the strenuous champion of the verses which 
he is commonly represented as impugning. 

III. As for Jerome, since that illustrious Father comes 
before us in this place as a ¢rans/ator of Eusebius only, he is 
no more responsible for what Eusebius says concerning 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20, than Hobbes of Malmesbury is respon- 
sible for anything that Thucydides has related concerning 
the Peloponnesian war. Individually, however, it is certain 
that Jerome was convinced of the genuineness of S. Mark 
xvi. 9—20: for in two different places of his writings he not 
only quotes the 9th and 14th verses, but he exhibits all the 
twelve in the Vulgate. 

IV. Lastly, Vicror or AntiocH, who wrote in an age when 
Eusebius was held to be an infallible oracle on points of 
Biblical Criticism,— having dutifully rehearsed, (like the 
rest,) the feeble expedient of that illustrious Father for har- 
monizing S. Mark xvi. 9 with the narrative of S. Matthew, 
—is observed to cite the statements of Eusebius concerning 
the last Twelve Verses of S.Mark, only in order to refute 
them. Not that he opposes opinion to opinion,—(for the 
opinions of Eusebius and of Victor of Antioch on this be- 
half were probably identical ;) but statement he meets with 
counter-statement,—fact he confronts with fact. Scarcely 

F 2 
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can anything be imagined more emphatic than his testimony, 
or more conclusive. 

For the reader is requested to observe that here is an 
Ecclesiastic, writing in the first half of the v™ century, who 
expressly witnesses to the genuineness of the Verses in dispute. 
He had made reference, he says, and ascertained their 
existence in very many MSS. (as év mdeioros). He had 
derived his text from “accurate” ones: (€& axpi8ov avtt- 
ypagwv.) More than that: he leads his reader to infer that 
he had personally resorted to the famous Palestinian Copy, 
the text of which was held to exhibit the inspired verity, 
and had satisfied himself that the concluding section of S, 
Mark’s Gospel was there. He had, therefore, been either to Je- 
rusalem, or else to Caesarea ; had inquired for those venerable 
records which had once belonged to Origen and Pamphilus? ; 
and had inspected them. Testimony more express, more 
weighty,—I was going to say, more decisive,—can scarcely 
be imagined. It may with truth be said to close the present 
discussion. 

With this, in fact, Victor lays down his pen. So also 
may I. I submit that nothing whatever which has hitherto 
come before us lends the slightest countenance to the modern 
dream that S. Mark’s Gospel, as it left the hands of its in- 
spired Author, ended abruptly at ver. 8. Neither Eusebius 
nor Jerome; neither Severus of Antioch nor Hesychius of 
Jerusalem ; certainly not Victor of Antioch; least of all 
Gregory of Nyssa,—yield a particle of support to that mon- 
strous fancy. The notion is an invention, a pure imagina- 
tion of the Critics ever since the days of Griesbach. 

It remains to be seen whether the MSS. will prove some- 
what less unaccommodating. 

VII. For it can be of no possible avail, at this stage of 
the discussion, to appeal to 

EvutuymMius ZIGABENUS, 
the Author of an interesting Commentary, or rather Compi- 
lation on the Gospels, assigned to a.p. 1116. Euthymius lived, 
in fact, full five hundred years too late for his testimony to 
be of the slightest importance. Such as it is, however, it is 


4 Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 47, 125, 431. 
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not unfavourable. He says,—‘‘ Some of the Commentators 
state that here,” (viz. at ver. 8,) ‘the Gospel according to 
Mark finishes; and that what follows is a spurious addi- 
tion.” (Which clearly is his version of the statements of one 
or more of the four Fathers whose testimony has already 
occupied so large a share of our attention.) “This portion we 
must also interpret, however,” (Euthymius proceeds,) “ since 
there is nothing in it prejudicial to the truth *.”—But it is 
idle to linger over such a writer. One might almost as well 
quote “ Poli Synopsis,” and then proceed to discuss it. The 
cause must indeed be desperate which seeks support from 
a quarter like this. What possible sanction can an Eccle- 
siastic of the xii‘* century be supposed to yield to the hypo- 
thesis that S. Mark’s Gospel, as it left the hands of its in- 
spired Author, was an unfinished work ? 

It remains to ascertain what is the evidence of the MSS. 
on this subject. And the MSS. require to be the more 
attentively studied, because it is to them that our opponents 
are accustomed most confidently to appeal. On them in 
fact they rely. The nature and the value of the most ancient 
Manuscript testimony available, shall be scrupulously in- 
vestigated in the next two Chapters. 


© Gaol 3¢ twes Tay enynTav évtaidda cuurAnpoiaia 1d KaTd Mdpxoy ebary- 
yéAiow Ta Be epetiis mpocOhnny elvar perayeverrépay. Xph 88 Kal radryy 
épunvetou pndey TH GAnGeig Avpavoudyny.—Euthym. Zig. (ed. Matthaei, 1792), 
in loc. 


CHAPTER VI. 


MANUSCRIPT TESTIMONY SHEWN TO BE OVERWHELM- 
INGLY IN FAVOUR OF THESE VERSES.—Parr I. 


S. Mark xvi. 9—20, contained in every MS. in the world except two.— 
Irrational Claim to Infallibility set up on behalf of Cod. B (p. 73) 
and Cod. (p.75).—These two Codices shewn to be full of gross 
Omissions (p. 78),—Interpolations (p. 80),—Corruptions of the 
Text (p. 81),—and Perversions of the Truth (p.83).—The testi- 
mony of Cod. B to S. Mark xvi. 9—20, shewn to be favorable, 
notwithstanding (p. 86). 


THE two oldest Copies of the Gospels in existence are the 
famous Codex in the Vatican Library at Rome, known as 
“Codex B ;” and the Codex which Tischendorf brought from 
Mount Sinai in 1859, and which he designates by the first let- 
ter of the Hebrew alphabet (~). These two manuscripts are 
probably not of equal antiquity*. An interval of fifty years 
at least seems to be required to account for the marked dif- 
ference between them. If the first belongs to the beginning, 
the second may be referred to the middle or latter part of 
the iv century. But the two Manuscripts agree in this,— 
that they are without the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. 
In both, after éfoSodvro yap (ver. 8), comes the subscription: 
in Cod. B,—KATA MaPKON; in Cod. §,—ETAITEAION KATA 
MAPKON. 

Let it not be supposed that we have any more facts of this 


class to produce. All has been stated. It is not that the 
evidence of Manuscripts is one,—the evidence of Fathers 
and Versions another. The very reverse is the case. Manu- 
scripts, Fathers, and Versions alike, are only not unanimous 
in bearing consistent testimony. But the consentient witness 


* For some remarks on this subject the reader is referred to the Ap- 
pendix (F). 
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of the MSS. is even extraordinary. With the exception of 
the two uncial MSS. which have just been named, there is 
not one Codex in existence, uncial or cursive,—(and we are 
acquainted with, at least, eighteen other uncials”, and about 
six hundred cursive Copies of this Gospel,)—which leaves out 
the last twelve verses of S. Mark. 

The inference which an unscientific observer would draw 
from this fact, is no doubt in this instance the correct one. 
He demands to be shewn the Alexandrine (A) and the Pari- 
sian Codex (C),—neither of them probably removed by much 
more than fifty years from the date of the Codex Sinaiticus, 
and both unquestionably derived from different originals ;— 
and he ascertains that no countenance is lent by either of 
those venerable monuments to the proposed omission of this 
part of the sacred text. He discovers that the Codex Bezae 
(D), the only remaining very ancient MS. authority,—not- 
withstanding that it is observed on most occasions to exhibit 
an extraordinary sympathy with the Vatican (B),—here sides 
with A and C against B ands. He inquires after all the 
other uncials and all the cursive MSS. in existence, (some 
of them dating from the x" century,) and requests to have it 
explained to him why it is to be supposed that all these 
many witnesses,—belonging to so many different patriarch- 
ates, provinces, ages of the Church,—have entered into 
a grand conspiracy to bear false witness on a point of this 
magnitude and importance? But he obtains no intelligible 
answer to this question. How, then, is an unprejudiced 
student to draw any inference but one from the premisses ? 
That single peculiarity (he tells himself) of bringing the 
second Gospel abruptly to a close at the 8th verse of the 
xvi" chapter, is absolutely fatal to the two Codices in ques- 
tion. It is useless to din into his ears that those Codices 
are probably both of the iv‘* century,—unless men are pre- 
pared to add the assurance that a Codex of the iv century 
is of necessity a more trustworthy witness to the text of the 
Gospels than a Codex of the v'. The omission of these 
twelve verses, I repeat, in itself, destroys his confidence in 


> Viz. A, C[v]; D[vi]; E, L [viii]; F, K, M, V, Pr, 4, A (quere), 1 [ix}; 
G, H, X, 8, U [ix, x]. 
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Cod. B and Cod. ws: for it is obvious that a copy of the Gos- 
pels which has been so seriously mutilated in one place may 
have been slightly tampered with in another. He is willing 
to suspend his judgment, of course. The two oldest copies of 
the Gospels in existence are entitled to great reverence be- 
cause of their high antiquity. They must be allowed a most 
patient, most unprejudiced, most respectful, nay, a most 
indulgent hearing. But when all this has been freely ac- 
corded, on no intelligible principle can more be claimed for 
any two MSS. in the world. 

The rejoinder to all this is sufficiently obvious. Mistrust 
will no doubt have been thrown over the evidence borne to 
the text of Scripture in a thousand other places by Cod. B 
and Cod. 3, after demonstration that those two Codices exhibit 
a mutilated text in the present place. But what else is this 
but the very point requiring demonstration? Why may 
not these two be right, and all the other MSS. wrong ? 

I propose, therefore, that we reverse the process. Proceed 
we to examine the evidence borne by these two witnesses 
on certain other occasions which admit of no difference of 
opinion; or next to none. Let us endeavour, I say, to as- 
certain the character of the Witnesses by a patient and unpre- 
judiced examination of their Evidence,—not in one place, 
or in two, or in three; but on several important occasions, 
and throughout. If we find it invariably consentient and 
invariably truthful, then of course a mighty presumption 
will have been established, the very strongest possible, that 
their adverse testimony in respect of the conclusion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel must needs be worthy of all acceptation. 
But if, on the contrary, our inquiries shall conduct us to 
the very opposite result,—what else can happen but that 
our confidence in these two MSS. will be hopelessly shaken ? 
We must in such case be prepared to admit that it is just 
as likely as not that this is only one more occasion on which 
these “two false witnesses” have conspired to witness falsely. 
If, at this juncture, extraneous evidence of an entirely trust- 
worthy kind can be procured to confront them: above all, 
if some one ancient witness of unimpeachable veracity can 
be found who shall bear contradictory evidence: what other 
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alternative will be left us but to reject their testimony in 
respect of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 with something like indigna- 
tion; and to acquiesce in the belief of universal Christen- 
dom for eighteen hundred years that these twelve verses are 
just as much entitled to our unhesitating acceptance as any 
other twelve verses in the Gospel which can be named ? 

I. It is undeniable, in the meantime, that for the last 
quarter of a century, it has become the fashion to demand 
for the readings of Codex B something very like absolute 
deference. The grounds for this superstitious sentiment, 
(for really I can describe it in no apter way,) I profess 
myself unable to discover. Codex B comes to us without 
a history: without recommendation of any kind, except that 
of its antiquity. It bears traces of careless transcription in 
every page. The mistakes which the original transcriber 
made are of perpetual recurrence. “They are chiefly omis- 
sions, of one, two, or three words; but sometimes of half 
a verse, a whole verse, or even of several verses... . I hesi- 
tate not to assert that it would be easier to find a folio con- 
taining three or four such omissions than to light on one 
which should be without any®”’ In the Gospels alone, 
Codex B leaves out words or whole clauses no less than 
1,491 times¢: of which by far the largest proportion is 
found in 8. Mark’s Gospel. Many of these, no doubt, are 
to be accounted for by the proximity of a “like ending®.” 
The Vatican MS. (like the Sinaitic') was originally de- 


* Vercellone, — Del antichissimo Codice Vaticano della Bibbia Greca, 
Roma, 1860. (pp. 21.) 

4 Dublin Univ. Mag. (Nov. 1859,) p. 620, quoted by Scrivener, p. 93. 

© duowréAeuror. 

! See Scrivener’s Introduction to his ed. of the Codex Beze, p. xxiii. The 
passage referred to reappears at the end of his Preface to the 2nd ed. of his 
Collation of the Cod. Sinaiticus.—Add to his instances, this from 8. Matth. 


xxviii. 2, 3:— 
KAI €KA@GHTO € 


TMAN@ ATTOYT [HN AE 
H €IAEAATTOT] WC 
ACTPATIH 
It is plain why the scribe of N wrote erayw avrov ws aotpary.—The next 
is from 8. Luke xxiv, 31 :— 
AIHNTTH 
CAN OI O¢@AAMOI 
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rived from an older Codex which contained about twelve 
or thirteen letters in a line*. And it will be found that 
some of its omissions which have given rise to prolonged 


KAI [€M€FN@CAN ATTS 
KAI] ATTOC A¢AN 
TOC €fENETO 


Hence the omission of xa: ereyvworay avrov in §%.—The following explains 
the omission from jy (and D) of the Ascension at 8. Luke xxiv. 52 :-— 
All ATT@N KAI [AN 
E€GEPETO EIC TON 
OTPANON KAI] AT 
TO! MPOCKTNHCi 
The next explains why § reads wepixadvparres ernpwrwy avrov in 8S. Luke 
xxii. 64 :— 
ASEPONTEC KAI MM€é 
PIKAATYANTEC € 
[TYNTON AYTOT TO 
MPOC@FION KAI €] 
NHP@TWMN ATTS 
The next explains why the words xa: was es avrny Biatera: are absent 
in § (and G) at 8. Luke xvi. 16 :— 
€TAITE 
AIZ€TAI [KAI TTAC 
€IC ATTHN BI 
AZETAI] €TKONI@ 
TEPON A€ €CTIN TS 
© In this way, (at S.John xvii. 15, 16), the obviously corrupt reading of 
Cod. B (iva tnpnons avrovs ex tov xoonov)—which, however, was the reading 
of the copy used by Athanasius (Opp. p. 1085: al. ed. p.825)—is explained :— 
€K TOY [MONHPOY. 
€K TOY] KOCMOrT 
OTK €ICIN KAO@C 
Thus also is explained why B (with §, A, D, L) omits a precious clause in 
8. Luke xxiv. 42 :— 
OTITOT MEPOC KAI 
[ATO MEAICCI 
OT KHPIOT KAI] 
AAB@N ENWITIION 
And why the same MSS. (all but A) omit an important clause in S. Luke 


€N T® I€P@ [AIN 


OTNTEC KAI] €TAO 
rOTNTEC TON ON 
And why B (with §, L) omits an important clause in the history of the Temp- 
tation (S. Luke iv. 5):— 
KAI ANAFAT@N AT 
TON [€IC OPOC T¥H 
AON] €AIZEN ATT 
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discussion are probably to be referred to nothing else but the 
oscitancy of a transcriber with such a codex before him®: 
without having recourse to any more abstruse hypothesis; 
without any imputation of bad faith;—certainly without 
supposing that the words omitted did not exist in the inspired 
autograph of the Evangelist. But then it is undeniable that 
some of the omissions in Cod. B are not to be so explained. 
On the other hand, I can testify to the fact that the codex 
is disfigured throughout with repetitions. The original scribe 
is often found to have not only written the same words twice 
over, but to have failed whenever he did so to take any 
notice with his pen of what he had done. 

What then, (I must again inquire,) are the grounds for 
the superstitious reverence which is entertained in certain 
quarters for the readings of Codex BP If it be a secret 
known to the recent Editors of the New Testament, they 
have certainly contrived to keep it wondrous close. 

II. More recently, a claim to co-ordinate primacy has 
been set up on behalf of the Codex Sinaiticus. Tischendorf 
is actually engaged in remodelling his seventh Leipsic edi- 
tion, chiefly in conformity with the readings of his lately 
discovered MS.‘ And yet the Codex in question abounds 
with “errors of the eye and pen, to an extent not un- 
paralleled, but happily rather unusual in documents of first- 
rate importance.” On many occasions, 10, 20, 30, 40 words 
are dropped through very carelessness*. ‘Letters and 
words, even whole sentences, are frequently written twice 


» In this way the famous omission (s, B, L) of the word Sevrepoxpéry, in 
S. Luke vi. 1, is (to say the least) capable of being explained :— 
€reNeTO A € EN CAB 
BAT@ A[€TTEPO 
TIPWTW@ AJIATIOPETE 
CeAI 
and of viov Bapaxiov (§) in 8, Matth. xxvii. 35 :— 
AIMATOC ZAXAPIOT 
[rIOT BAPAXIOY] 
ON €SONETCATE 
' He has reached the 480th page of vol. ii. (1 Cor. v. 7.) 
k In this way 14 words have been omitted from Cod. § in S. Mark xv. 47— 
xvi. 1:—19 words in S. Mark i. 32-4 :—20 words in S. John xx. 5, 6 :—39 words 
in 8. John xix. 20, 21. 
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over, or begun and immediately cancelled: while that gross 
blunder... whereby a clause is omitted because it happens to 
end in the same words as the clause preceding, occurs no less 
than 115 times in the New Testament. Tregelles has freely 
pronounced that ‘the state of the text, as proceeding from 
the first scribe, may be regarded as rery rough'’” But 
when “the first scribe” and his “ very rough” performance 
have been thus unceremoniously disposed of, one would 
like to be informed what remains to command respect in 
Codex NP Is, then, manuscript authority to be confounded 
with editorial caprice,—exercising itself upon the corrections 
of “at least ten different revisers,”’ who, from the vi to the 
xii™ century, have been endeavouring to lick into shape 
a text which its original author left “very rough ?” 

The co-ordinate primacy, (as I must needs call it,) which, 
within the last few years, has been claimed for Codex B 
and Codex 8, threatens to grow into a species of tyranny,— 
from which I venture to predict there will come in the end 
an unreasonable and unsalutary recoil. It behoves us, there- 
fore, to look closely into this matter, and to require a reason 
for what is being done. The text of the sacred deposit is 
far too precious a thing to be sacrificed to an irrational, or 
at least a superstitious devotion to two MSS.,—simply be- 
cause they may possibly be older by a hundred years than 
any other which we possess. ‘‘Id verius quod prius,” is an 
axiom which holds every bit as true in Textual Criticism as 
- in Dogmatic Truth. But on that principle, (as I have already 
shewn,) the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are fully 
established™; and by consequence, the credit of Codd. B 
and & sustains a severe shock. Again, ‘Id verius quod 
prius ;” but it does not of course follow that a Codex of 
the iv century shall exhibit a more correct text of Scrip- 
ture than one written in the v™, or even than one written 
in the x. For the proof of this statement, (if it can be sup- 
posed to require proof,) it is enough to appeal to Codex D. 
That venerable copy of the Gospels is of the vi'® century. 


' Scrivener’s Full Collation, &., p.xv.; quoting Tregelles’ N. T. Part IT. 
page ii.) 
™ See Chap. IV. p. 37. 
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It is, in fact, one of our five great uncials. No older MS. of 
the Greek Text is known to exist,—excepting always A, B, C 
ands. And yet no text is more thoroughly disfigured by 
corruptions and interpolations than that of Codex D. In the 
Acts, (to use the language of its learned and accurate Editor,) 
“it is hardly an exaggeration to assert that it reproduces 
the textus receptus much in the same way that one of the 
best Chaldee Targums does the Hebrew of the Old Testa- 
ment: so wide are the variations in the diction, so constant 
and inveterate the practice of expanding the narrative by 
means of interpolations which seldom recommend themselves 
as genuine by even a semblance of internal probability *.” 
Where, then, is the d priori probability that two MSS. of the 
iv century shall have not only a superior claim to be heard, 
but almost an exclusive right to dictate which readings are 
to be rejected, which retained ? 

How ready the most recent editors of the New Testament 
have shewn themselves to hammer the sacred text on the 
anvil of Codd. B and 8,—not unfrequently in defiance of the 
evidence of all other MSS., and sometimes to the serious 
detriment of the deposit,—would admit of striking illustra- 
tion were this place for such details. Tischendorf’s English 
“ New Testament,”’—“ with various readings from the three 
most celebrated manuscripts of the Greek Text” translated 
at the foot of every page,—is a recent attempt (1869) to 
popularize the doctrine that we have to look exclusively to 
two or three of the oldest copies, if we would possess the 
Word of Gop in its integrity. Dean Alford’s constant appeal 
in his revision of the Authorized Version (1870) to “the 
oldest MSS.,” (meaning thereby generally Codd. s and B 
with one or two others°), is an abler endeavour to fami- 
liarize the public mind with the same belief. I am bent on 
shewing that there is nothing whatever in the character of 
either of the Codices in question to warrant this servile 
deference. 

(a) And first,—Ought it not sensibly to detract from our 


" Scrivener’s Introduction to Con. Bezae, p. liv. 
° eg. in 8. John i, 42 (meaning only wy, B, L): iv. 42 (8, B, C): v.12 
(s, B, C, L): vi. 22 (A, B, L), &e. 
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opinion of the value of their evidence to discover that it is 
easier to find two consecutive verses in which the two MSS. differ, 
the one from the other, than two consecutive verses in which they 
entirely agree ? Now this is a plain matter of fact, of which 
any one who pleases may easily convince himself. But the 
character of two witnesses who habitually contradict one 
another has been accounted, in every age, precarious. On 
every such occasion, only one of them can possibly be speak- 
ing the truth. Shall I be thought unreasonable if I con- 
fess that these perpetual inconsistencies between Codd. B 
and s,—grave inconsistencies, and occasionally even gross 
ones,—altogether destroy my confidence in either ? 

(6) On the other hand, discrepant as the testimony of 
these two MSS. is throughout, they yet, strange to say, 
conspire every here and there in exhibiting minute cor- 
ruptions of such an unique and peculiar kind as to betray 
a (probably not very remote) common corrupt original. 
These coincidences in fact are so numerous and so extra- 
ordinary as to establish a real connexion between those two 
codices; and that connexion is fatal to any claim which 
might be set up on their behalf as wholly independent 
witnesses P, 

(c) Further, it is evident that both alike have been sub- 
jected, probably during the process of transcription, to the 
same depraving influences. But because such statements 
require to be established by an induction of instances, the 
reader’s attention must now be invited to a few samples of 
the grave blemishes which disfigure our two oldest copies 
of the Gospel. 

1. And first, since it is the omission of the end of S.Mark’s 
Gospel which has given rise to the present discussion, it 
becomes a highly significant circumstance that the original 


P eg. S. Matth. x. 25; xii. 24, 27: S. Luke xi. 15, 18, 19 (SeefeBova).— 
1 Cor. xiii. 3 (xavynowpa).—S. James i. 17 (awooxiacparos).—Acts i. 5 (ev av. 
Bar. ay.).—S. Mark vi. 20 (nrope:).—S. Matth. xiv. 30 (so xvpov).—S. Luke iii. 
32 (twSna).—Acts i. 19 (i5f¢ omitted).—S. Matth. xxv. 27 (ra apyvpia).— 
S. Matth. xvii. 22 (cverpepopevwv).—S. Luke vi. 1 (Sevrepompwry omitted).— 
See more in Tischendorf’s Prolegomena to his 4to. reprint of the Cod, Sin. 
p.xxxvi. On this head the reader is also referred to Scrivener’s very inter- 
esting Collation of the Cod. Sinaitious, Introduction, p. xliii, seg. 
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scribe of Cod. » had a/so omitted the end of the Gospel accord- 
ing to 8. John%, In this suppression of ver. 25, Cod. s stands 
alone among MSS. A cloud of primitive witnesses vouch 
for the genuineness of the verse. Surely, it is nothing else 
but the reductio ad absurdum of a theory of recension, (with 
Tischendorf in his last edition,) to accommodate our printed 
text to the vicious standard of the original penman of Cod.x, 
and bring the last chapter of 8S. John’s Gospel to a close 
at ver. 24! 

Cod. B, on the other hand, omits the whole of those two 
solemn verses wherein S. Luke describes our Lorn’s “ Agony 
and bloody Sweat,” together with the act of the ministering 
Angel’. As to the genuineness of those verses, recognised 
as they are by Justin Martyr, Irenwus, Hippolytus, Epipha- 
nius, Didymus, Gregory of Nazianzus, Chrysostom, Theo- 
doret, by all the oldest versions, and by almost every MS. 
in existence, including Cod. 8,—it admits of no doubt. Here 
then is proof positive that in order to account for omissions 
from the Gospel in the oldest of the uncials, there is no need 
whatever to resort to the hypothesis that such portions of 
the Gospel are not the genuine work of the Evangelist. 
“The admitted error of Cod. B in this place,” (to quote the 
words of Scrivener,) “ ought to make some of its advocates 
more chary of their confidence in cases where it is less 
countenanced by other witnesses than in the instance be- 
fore us,” 

Cod. B (not Cod. &) is further guilty of the “‘ grave error” 
(as Dean Alford justly styles it,) of omitting that solemn 
record of the Evangelist :—‘‘ Then said Jesus, Father, for- 
give them ; for they know not what they do.” It also with- 
holds the statement that the inscription on the Cross was 
‘“‘in letters of Greek, and Latin, and Hebrew’.” Cod x, on 
the other hand, omits the confession of the man born blind 
(6 5¢ én, mictevw Kipie’ Kal mpocexivncev aire) in S. John 


ix. 38.—Both Cod. 8 and Cod. B retain nothing but the 


« See Tischendorf’s note in his reprint of the Cod. Sin., Prolegg. p. lix. 

* "Nobn 88 abtg ByyeAos—xaraBalvorvra éx) thy yiv. 8. Luke xxii. 43, 44, 

* 5 88 "Incots—tl wotwdar, (xxiii. 34).—ypdupaow ‘EAAnmixois xal ‘Papaixois 
xal ‘EBpaixois, (xxiii. 38.) 
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word viov of the expression tév vidv adrijs Tov mpwTdToKor, 
in §. Matth. i. 25; and suppress altogether the important 
doctrinal statement 6 oy év TO ovpave, in S. John iii. 13: 
as well as the clause SseAOa@y d1a pécov adtav' Kal mapiyyev 
ovrws, in 8. John viii. 59. Concerning all of which, let it 
be observed that I am neither imputing motives nor pre- 
tending to explain the design with which these several serious 
omissions were made. All that is asserted is, that they can- 
not be imputed to the carelessness of a copyist, but were 
intentional: and I insist that they effectually dispose of the 
presumption that when an important passage is observed to 
be wanting from Cod. B or Cod. §, its absence is to be ac- 
counted for by assuming that it was also absent from the 
inspired autograph of the Evangelist. 

2. To the foregoing must be added the many places where 
the text of B or of x, or of both, has clearly been interpolated. 
There does not exist in the whole compass of the New Testa- 
ment a more monstrous instance of this than is furnished 
by the transfer of the incident of the piercing of our Re- 
deemer’s side from 8S. John xix. 24 to 8. Matth. xxvii., in 
Cod. B and Cod. 8, where it is introduced at the end of 
ver. 49, in defiance of reason as well as of authorityt. 
“ This interpolation” (remarks Mr. Scrivener) “ which would 
represent the Saviour as pierced while yet living, is a good 
example of the fact that some of our highest authorities 
may combine in attesting a reading unquestionably false *.” 
Another singularly gross specimen of interpolation, in my 
judgment, is supplied by the purely apocryphal statement 
which is met with in Cod. 8, at the end of S. Matthew’s ac- 
count of the healing of the Centurion’s servant,—xas v7ro- 
oTpeas 0 exaTovTapyos els TOY OLKOY aUTOV ev aUTN TN wpa, 
eupey Tov maida vytavorra (viii. 13.}—Nor can anything 
well be weaker than the substitution (for diareprcavros olvou, 
in §. John ii. 3) of the following‘, which is found on/y in 
Cod.8 :—owvov ovx evyov, ort cuvetedeoOn o owos Tov yapov. 


* adAos 3¢ AaBww Aoyxny evutey avrov THY WAcupay, Kar efNAGey vdwp Kai uma. 
Yet B, C, L and § contain this! * Coll. of the Cod. Sin., p. xlvii. 
* So, in the margin of the Hharklensian revision. 
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But the inspired text has been depraved in the same 
licentious way throughout, by the responsible authors of 
Cod. B and Cod.x, although such corruptions have attracted 
little notice from their comparative unimportance. Thus, 
the reading (in §) nuwas Se epyater Oar ta epya Tov Teurpav- 
tos nuas (S. John ix. 4) carries with it its own sufficient 
condemnation; being scarcely rendered more tolerable by 
B’s substitution of we for the second nuas.—Instead of reGe- 
perlwto yap émt tHv métpav (S. Luke vi. 48), B and y pre- 
sent us with the insipid gloss, da to xadws ovxodoperocOar 
avtnv.— In the last-named codex, we find the name of 
“Tsaiah” (noacov) thrust into S. Matth. xiii. 35, in defiance 
of authority and of fact.—Can I be wrong in asserting that 
the reading o povoyevns Geos (for vids) in 8S. John i. 18, 
(a reading found in Cod. B and Cod. y alike,) is undeserving 
of serious attention ?—May it not also be confidently de- 
clared that, in the face of all MS. evidence*, no future 
Editors of the New Testament will be found to accept the 
highly improbable reading o av@pwrros o Xeyouevos Inaous, 
in S. John ix. 11, although the same two Codices conspire 
in exhibiting it P—or, on the authority of one of them (x), 
to read ev avtm wn eoti’ (for év avto Cwn jv) in S. John 
i. 4?—Certain at least it is that no one will ever be found 
to read (with B) e8Sounxovra dvo in S. Luke x. 1,—or 
(with x) o exXexTos tov Oeov (instead of 4 vids tov Oeod) in 
S. John i. 34.—But let me ask, With what show of reason 
can the pretence of Jnfaillibility, (as well as the plea of 
Primacy), be set up on behalf of a pair of MSS. licentiously 
corrupt as these have already been proved to be? For the 
readings above enumerated, be it observed, are either criti- 
cal depravations of the inspired Text, or else unwarrantable 
interpolations. They cannot have resulted from careless 
transcription. 

3. Not a few of the foregoing instances are in fact of a kind 

* Note, that it is a mistake for the advocates of this reading to claim the 
Latin versions as allies. "AwexplOn éxeivos, “AvOpwros Acyduevos "Incois x.7.A. 
is not “ Respondit, Ile homo qui dicitur Jesus,” (as both Tischendorf and 
Tregelles assume ;) but “ Respondit ille, Homo,” &c.,—as in verses 25 and 36. 

Y This reading will be found discussed in a footnote (p) at the end of 


Chap. VII.,—p. 110. 
G 
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to convince me that the text with which Cod. B and Cod. 
were chiefly acquainted, must have been once and again 
subjected to a clumsy process of revision. Not unfrequently, 
as may be imagined, the result (however tasteless and in- 
felicitous) is not of serious importance; as when, (to give 
examples from Cod. w,) for tov dydov émixeiobar adr@ (in 
S. Luke v. 1) we are presented with cuvay@nvai tov oyAov :— 
when for {av dowrws (in S. Luke xv. 18) we read evs ywpav 
paxpav; and for oi éfovordfovres avroy (in S. Luke xxii. 25), 
we find ot apyovtes twv [Over] eEovcrafovew avtwr, Kat, 
(which is only a weak reproduction of S. Matth. xx. 25) :— 
when again, for cxoria 75n éyeyove: (in 8. John vi. 17), we 
are shewn xateXafev Se avtovs  oxotia: and when, for 
Kal tis é€otiv 6 Tapad@owyv avrov (in S. John vi. 64) we are 
invited to accept xas Tis nv O pedAXwY avToY Trapad.ibdovat’*. 
But it requires very little acquaintance with the subject to 
foresee that this kind of license may easily assume serious 
dimensions, and grow into an intolerable evil. Thus, when 
the man born blind is asked by the Hoty Onz if he believes 
él tov viov tod Oeod (S. John. ix. 35), we are by no means 
willing to acquiesce in the proposed substitute, tov vioy Tov 
av@pwrov: neither, when the Saviour says, ywwaoxopuat v7rd 
tov éuwv (S. John x. 14) are we at all willing to put up 
with the weak equivalent yivwoxovcr pe ta eva. Still less is 
Kat emo avrovs edwxas any equivalent at all for «cal ra éud 
mTavTa oa €oTl, Kal Ta od eva, in S. John xvii. 10: or, adrXov 


* The following may be added from Cod. 8 :—peydAo: abray (in S. Mark x. 
42) changed into BaciAeis: exrevy (in S. Mark xiv. 68) substituted for jyeis 
hxotocapey abrou Aéyortos: eBSounxovra recoapwy (in S, Lu. ii. 37) for dySonx : 
and ewpaxey oe (in 8S. Jo. viii. 57) for éépaxa :—in all which four readings 
Cod. S is without support. [Scrivener, Coll. Cod. Sin. p.li.] The epithet 
peyay, introduced (in the same codex) before Aléov in 8. Mark xv. 46; and xa 
warps inserted into the phrase é£ ofkov Aafid in S. Lu. i. 27,—are two more 
specimens of mistaken officiousness. In the same infelicitous spirit, Cod. B 
and Cod. § concur in omitting ioxupdy (S. Matt. xiv. 30), and in substituting 
mwuxva for tvyup, and pavricwyra: for Barrlowsra: in S. Mark vii. 3 and 4:— 
while the interpolation of ragcouevos after ¢fovelay in 8. Matth. viii. 9, because 
of the parallel place in S. Luke's Gospel; and the substitution of av@pwros 
avornpos e: (from 8, Luke xix. 21) for oxAnpos €l &vOpwmros in S. Matth. xxv. 24, 
are proofs that yet another kind of corrupting influence has been here at work 
besides those which have been already specified. 
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twoovctv oe, Kal Toindovow aot oaa ov GeXets, for ddAXOs ce 
fwoes, Kal oloet Strov ov Gérers, in 8. John xxi. 18. Indeed, 
even when our Lorp is not the speaker, such licentious 
depravation of the text is not to be endured. Thus, in 
8. Luke xxiii. 15, Cod. B and Cod. conspire in substituting 
for avéreprpa yap tuads mpds abrev,—aveTremwev yap avrov 
mpos nuas; which leads one to suspect the copyist was 
misled by the narrative in ver. 7. Similar instances might 
be multiplied to an indefinite extent. 

Two yet graver corruptions of the truth of the Gospel, 
(but they belong to the same category,) remain to be spe- 
cified. Mindful, I suppose, of 8. James’ explanation ‘“ how 
that by works a man is justified,” the author of the text of 
Codices B and » has ventured to alter our Lorp’s assertion 
(in S. Matth. xi. 19,) “ Wisdom is justified of her children,” 
into “‘ Wisdom is justified by her works ;” and, in the case 
of Cod. 8, his zeal is observed to have so entirely carried 
him away, that he has actually substituted epywv for réxvav 
in the parallel place of 8. Luke’s Gospel.—The other ex- 
ample of error (S. Matth. xxi. 31) is calculated to provoke 
asmile. Finding that our Saviour, in describing the con- 
duct of the two sons in the parable, says of the one,— 
botepov Sé perapernOels amAdrOev, and of the other,—xai 
ovx amnAOev; some ancient scribe, (who can have been but 
slenderly acquainted with the Greek language,) seems to 
have conceived the notion that a more precise way of iden- 
tifying the son who “afterwards repented and went,” would 
be to designate him as 6 dorepos. Accordingly, in reply to 
the question,—ris éx tav Svo éroincev Td OéAnpa Tod tTra- 
Tpos; we are presented (but on/y in Cod. B) with the as- 
tonishing information,—Aeyovcw o vorepos. And yet, see- 
ing clearly that this made nonsense of the parable, some 
subsequent critic is found to have transposed the order of the 
two sons: and in that queer condition the parable comes 
down to us in the famous Vatican Codex B. 

4, Some of the foregoing instances of infelicitous tamper- 
ing with the text of the Gospels are, it must be confessed, 
very serious. But it is a yet more fatal circumstance in 
connexion with Cod. B and Cod.» that they are convicted 
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of certain perversions ‘of the truth of Scripture which must 
have been made with deliberation and purpose. Thus, in 
S. Mark xiv, they exhibit a set of passages—(verses 30, 68, 
72)—“ which bear clear marks of wilful and critical correction, 
thoroughly carried out in Cod. x, only partially in Cod. B ; 
the object being so far to assimilate the narrative of Peter’s 
denial with those of the other Evangelists, as to suppress 
the fact, vouched for by S. Mark only, that the cock crowed 
twice. (In Cod. x, Sis is omitted in ver. 30,”—é« Sevrépou 
and dis in ver. 72,—‘“‘and xai adéxtwp épwvnce in ver. 68: 
the last change being countenanced by B*.”) One such 
discovery, I take leave to point out, is enough to destroy 
all confidence in the text of these two manuscripts: for it 
proves that another kind of corrupting influence,—besides 
carelessness, and accident, and tasteless presumption, and 
unskilful assiduity,—has been at work on Codices B and x. 
We are constrained to approach these two manuscripts with 
suspicion in all cases where a supposed critical difficulty in 
harmonizing the statements of the several Evangelists will 
account for any of the peculiar readings which they ex- 
hibit. 

Accordingly, it does not at all surprise me to discover 
that in both Codices the important word é£eA@otdca: (in 
S. Matth. xxviii. 8) has been altered into ameA@ovca. I 
recognise in that substitution of azo for é& the hand of one 
who was not aware that the women, when addressed by the 
Angel, were inside the sepulchre; but who accepted the be- 
lief (it is found to have been as common in ancient as in 
modern times) that they beheld him “ sitting on the stone ».” 
—In consequence of a similar misconception, both Codices 
are observed to present us with the word “ wine” instead of 
“vinegar” in S. Matthew’s phrase df0s pera yoris pemry- 
pévov: which results from a mistaken endeavour on the 
part of some ancient critic to bring S. Matth. xxvii. 34 into 

* Scrivener, Coll. Cod. Sin. p. xvii. 

» Add to the authorities commonly appealed to for éf«aé. Chrys. ™ (twice,) 
(also quoted in Cramer’s Cat.*'), The mistake adverted to in the text is at 
least as old as the time of Eusebius, (Mai, iv. p. 264 — 287), who asks,—I@s 


wapd Te MarOdip } Maydadnvh Mapla pera rijs GAAns Maplas fw rod prfhparos 
édpaxer roy Eva by yeAov exixabhpevoy TE AlOm Tov uyhuaros, K.T.A. 
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harmony with 8. Mark xv. 23. The man did not perceive 
that the cruel insult of the “ vinegar and gall” (which the 
Saviour tasted but would not drink) was quite a distinct 
thing from the proffered mercy of the ‘“‘ myrrhed wine” 
which the Saviour put away from Himself altogether. 

So again, it was in order to bring S. Luke xxiv. 13 into 
harmony with a supposed fact of geography that Cod. x 
states that Emmaus, (which Josephus also places at sixty 
stadia from Jerusalem), was “an hundred and sixty” stadia 
distant. The history of this interpolation of the text is 
known. It is because some ancient critic (Origen probably) 
erroneously assumed that Nicopolis was the place intended. 
The conjecture met with favour, and there are not wanting 
scholia to declare that this was the reading of ‘the accu- 
rate”’ copies,—notwithstanding the physical impossibility 
which is involved by the statement °.—Another geographical 
misconception under which the scribe of Cod. » is found to 
have laboured was that Nazareth (S. Luke i. 26) and Caper- 
naum (S. Mark i. 28) were in Judea. Accordingly he has 
altered the text in both the places referred to, to suit his 
private notion*.—A yet more striking specimen of the pre- 
posterous method of the same scribe is supplied by his sub- 
stitution of Kaicapias for Sapapeias in Acts villi. 5,— 
evidently misled by what he found in viii. 40 and xxi. 8. 
—Again, it must have been with a view of bringing Reve- 
lation into harmony with the (supposed) facts of physical 
Science that for the highly significant Theological record 
cal éoxoticOn 6 fAsos at the Crucifixion*’, has been sub- 
stituted both in B and x, Tov mAsov exAsrovTos,—a state- 


© Tischendorf accordingly is forced, for once, to reject the reading of his 
oracle »3,—witnessed to though it be by Origen and Eusebius. His discussion 
of the text in this place is instructive and even diverting. How is it that such 
an instance as the present does not open the eyes of Prejudice itself to the 
danger of pinning its faith to the consentient testimony even of Origen, of 
Eusebius, and of Cod. y?.... The reader is reminded of what was offered 
above, in the lower part of p. 49. 

¢ A similar perversion of the truth of Scripture is found at S. Luke iv. 44, 
(cf. the parallel place, S. Matth. iv. 23: S. Mark i. 39). It does not mend the 
matter to find jy supported this time by Codd. B, C, L, Q, R. 

* S. Lu. xxiii. 45 :—wep obSérore xpdrepovy cuvéBn, add’ dv Alybwry pudvor, 
bre 1d wdoxa TeAciobas Eueddc’ Kal yap exeiva tovrwy rimos hy. (Chrys, vii.824 0.) 
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ment which (as the ancients were perfectly well aware‘) 
introduces into the narrative an astronomical contradiction. 
—It may be worth adding, that Tischendorf with singular 
inconsistency admits into his text the astronomical contra- 
diction, while he rejects the geographical impossibility.— 
And this may suffice concerning the text of Codices B 
and &. 

III. We are by this time in a condition to form a truer 
estimate of the value of the testimony borne by these two 
manuscripts in respect of the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s 
Gospel. If we were disposed before to regard their omission 
of an important passage as a serious matter, we certainly 
cannot any longer so regard it. We have by this time seen 
enough to disabuse our minds of every prejudice. Codd. B 
and § are the very reverse of infallible guides. Their de- 
flections from the Truth of Scripture are more constant, as 
well as more licentious by far, than those of their younger 
brethren: their unauthorized omissions from the sacred text 
are not only far more frequent but far more flagrant also. 
And yet the main matter before us,—their omission of the last 
twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel,—when rightly understood, 
proves to be an entirely different phenomenon from what an 
ordinary reader might have been led to suppose. Attention 
is specially requested for the remarks which follow. 

IV. To say that in the Vatican Codex (B), which is un- 
questionably the oldest we possess, 8S. Mark’s Gospel ends 
abruptly at the 8th verse of the xvi'* chapter, and that the 


' Srws 8 uh efewol rives ExAreufiw elvar 7d yeyernudvoy, ev rH TecvaperKaide- 
kdry hucpa ris ceAtwns yeyove Td oxdros :—dre Exrerbw cupBiva: duhxavoy. 
So Victor of Antioch, in his Catena on 8. Mark (ed. Possin.) He makes the 
remark twice: first (p. 351) in the midst of an abridgment of the beginning of 
Chrysostom’s 88th Homily on S. Matthew: next (p. 352) more fully, after quot- 
ing “the great Dionysius” of Alexandria. See also an interesting passage on 
the same subject in Cramer’s Catena in Matth. i. p. 237,—from whom de- 
rived, I know not ; but professing to be from Chrysostom. (Note, that the 
10 lines e dvervypdpov, beginning p. 236, line 33= Chrys. vii. 824, D, B.) 
The very next words in Chrysostom’s published Homily (p. 825 A.) are as fol- 
lows :—*Ore yap obk fv Exdenfis, GAA’ dpyh re wal ayavdernos, ob évreiOev 
pdvor SiAov Fy, AAA kal dwd Tod Kapow” pels yap Spas wapéuewer, 5 Exrenis 
év yg ylverat xaipod Sorf.—Anyone who would investigate this matter further 
should by all means read Matthaei’s long note on 8. Luke xxiii. 45. 
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customary subscription (KATA MAPKON) follows,—is true; but 
it is far from being the whole truth. It requires to be stated 
in addition that the scribe, whose plan is found to have been 
to begin every fresh book of the Bible at the top of the next 
ensuing column to that which contained the concluding words 
of the preceding book, has at the close of S. Mark’s Gospel 
deviated from his else invariable practice. He has left in 
this place one column entirely vacant. It is the only vacant 
column in the whole manuscript ;—a blank space abundantly 
sufficient to contain the twelve verses which he nevertheless with- 
held. Why did he leave that column vacant? What can have 
induced the scribe on this solitary occasion to depart from 
his established rule ? The phenomenon,—(I believe I was the 
first to call distinct attention to it,)—is in the highest de- 
gree significant, and admits of only one interpretation. The 
older MS, from which Cod. B was copied must have infallibly 
contained the twelve verses in dispute. The copyist was in- 
structed to leave them out,—and he obeyed: but he pru- 
dently left a blank space in memoriam rei. Never was blank 
more intelligible! Never was silence more eloquent! By 
this simple expedient, strange to relate, the Vatican Codex 
is made to refute itse/f even while it seems to be bearing tes- 
timony against the concluding verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel, 
by withholding them: for it forbids the inference which, 
under ordinary circumstances, must have been drawn from 
that omission. It does more. By “eaving room for the 
verses it omits, it brings into prominent notice at the end of 
fifteen centuries and a half, a more ancient witness than itself. 
The venerable Author of the original Codex from which 
Codex B was copied, is thereby brought to view. And thus, 
our supposed adversary (Codex B) proves our most useful 
ally: for it procures us the testimony of an hitherto unsus- 
pected witness. The earlier scribe, I repeat, unmistakably 
comes forward at this stage of the inquiry, to explain that 
he at least is prepared to answer for the genuineness of these 
Twelve concluding Verses with which the later scribe, his 
copyist, from his omission of them, might unhappily be 
thought to have been unacquainted. 

It will be perceived that nothing is gained by suggesting 
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that the scribe of Cod. B. may have copied from a MS. which 
exhibited the same phenomenon which he has himself re- 
produced. This, by shifting the question a little further 
back, does but make the case against Cod. 8 the stronger. 

But in truth, after the revelation which has been already 
elicited from Cod. B, the evidence of Cod. 3 may be very 
suminarily disposed of. I have already, on independent 
grounds, ventured to assign to that Codex a somewhat later 
date than is claimed for the Codex Vaticanus®. My opinion 
is confirmed by observing that the Sinaitic contains no such 
blank space at the end of 8. Mark’s Gospel as is conspicuous 
in the Vatican Codex. I infer that the Sinaitic was copied 
from a Codex which had been already mutilated, and re- 
duced to the condition of Cod. B; and that the scribe, only 
because he knew not what it meant, exhibited S. Mark’s 
Gospel in consequence as if it really had no claim to those 
twelve concluding verses which, nevertheless, every authority 
we have hitherto met with has affirmed to belong to it 
of right. 

Whatever may be thought of the foregoing suggestion, 
it is at least undeniable that Cod. B and Cod. w are at vari- 
ance on the main point. They contradict one another concern- 
ing the twelve concluding verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel. For 
while Cod. s refuses to know anything at all about those 
verses, Cod. B admits that it remembers them well, by vo- 
lunteering the statement that they were found in the older 
codex, of which it is in every other respect a faithful repre- 
sentative. The older and the better manuscript (B), there- 
fore, refutes its junior (sw). And it will be seen that logically 
this brings the inquiry to a close, as far as the evidence of 
the manuscripts is concerned. We have referred to the 
oldest extant copy of the Gospels in order to obtain its testi- 
mony: and,—‘“ Though without the Twelve Verses concern- 
ing which you are so solicitous,” (it seems to say,) “I yet 
hesitate not to confess to you that an older copy than myself, 
—the ancient Codex from which I was copied,—actually did 
contain them.” 

The problem may, in fact, be briefly stated as follows. Of 

® See above, p. 70, and the Appendix (F). 
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the four oldest Codices of the Gospels extant,—B, x, A, C,— 
two (B andy) are without these twelve verses: two (A and C) 
are with them. Are these twelve verses then an unautho- 
rized addition to A and C? or are they an unwarrantable 
omission from B and 8? B itself declares plainly that from 
itself they are an omission. And B is the oldest Codex of 
the Gospel in existence. What candid mind will persist in 
clinging to the solitary fact that from the single Codex N 
these verses are away, in proof that ‘‘S. Mark’s Gospel was 
at first without the verses which at present conclude it P” 

Let others decide, therefore, whether the present discus- 
sion has not already reached a stage at which an unpre- 
judiced Arbiter might be expected to address the prosecuting 
parties somewhat to the following effect :— 

“This case must now be dismissed. The charge brought 
by yourselves against these Verses was, that they are an un- 
authorized addition to the second Gospel; a spurious ap- 
pendix, of which the Evangelist S. Mark can have known 
nothing. But so far from substantiating this charge, you 
have not adduced a single particle of evidence which ren- 
ders it even probable. 

“The appeal was made by yourselves to Fathers and to 
MSS. It has been accepted. And with what result ? 

‘ (a) “ Those many Fathers whom you represented as hos- 
tile, prove on investigation to be reducible to one, viz. Euse- 
bius: and Eusebius, as we have seen, does not say that the 
verses are spurious, but on the contrary labours hard to 
prove that they may very well be genuine, On the other 
hand, there are earlier Fathers than Eusebius who quote 
them without any signs of misgiving. In this way, the 
positive evidence in their favour is carried back to the ii 
century. 

(5) “ Declining the testimony of the Versions, you insisted 
on an appeal to MSS. On the MSS,., in fact, you still make 
your stand,—or rather you rely on the oldest of them ; for, 
(as you are aware,) every MS. in the world except the two 
oldest are against you. 

“T have therefore questioned the elder of those two MSS. ; 
and it has volunteered the avowal that an older MS. than 
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itself—the Codex from which it was copied—was furnished 
with those very Verses which you wish me to believe that 
some older MS. still must needs have been without. What 
else can be said, then, of your method but that it is frivo- 
lous? and of your charge, but that it is contradicted by 
the evidence to which you yourselves appeal ? 

But it is illogical; that is, it is unreasonable, besides. 

“For it is high time to point out that even if it so hap. 
pened that the oldest known MS. was observed to be without 
these twelve concluding verses, it would still remain a thing 
unproved (not to say highly improbable) that from the auto- 
graph of the Evangelist himself they were also away. Sup- 
posing, further, that no Ecclesiastical writer of the ii™4 or 
iii’ century could be found who quoted them: even so, it 
would not follow that there existed no such verses for a pri- 
mitive Father to quote. The earliest of the Versions might 
in addition yield faltering testimony ; but even so, who would 
be so rash as to raise on such a slender basis the monstrous 
hypothesis, that 8S. Mark’s Gospel when it left the hands of 
its inspired Author was without the verses which at present 
conclude it? How, then, would you have proposed to ac- 
count for the consistent testimony of an opposite kind yielded 
by every other known document in the world? 

* But, on the other hand, what are the facts of the case ? 
(1) The earliest of the Fathers,—(2) the most venerable of 
the Versions,—(3) the oldest MS. of which we can obtain 
any tidings,—da// are observed to recognize these Verses. 
‘Cadit quaestio’ therefore. The last shadow of pretext has 
vanished for maintaining with Tischendorf that ‘Mark the 
Evangelist knew nothing of’ these verses :—with Tregelles 
that ‘The book of Mark himself extends no further than 
époBodvto yap:’—with Griesbach that ‘the /ast leaf of the 
original Gospel was probably torn away... . It is high time, 
I say, that this case were dismissed. But there are also costs 
to be paid. Cod. B and Cod. 8 are convicted of being ‘two 
false witnesses,’ and must be held to go forth from this in- 
quiry with an injured reputation.” 

This entire subject is of so much importance that I must 
needs yet awhile crave the reader’s patience and attention. 


CHAPTER VII. 


MANUSCRIPT TESTIMONY SHEWN TO BE OVERWHELM- 
INGLY IN FAVOUR OF THESE VERSES.—Panrr II. 


The other chief peculiarity of Codices B and & (viz. the omission of the 
words év ’Edéow from Ephes.i. 1) considered. — Antiquity un- 
Favourable to the omission of those words (p.93).—The Moderns 
infelicitous in their attempts to account for their omission (p. 100).— 
Marcion probably the author of this corruption of the Text of Scrip- 
ture (p. 106).— Other peculiarities of Codex s disposed of (p. 109). 


THE subject which exclusively occupied our attention 
‘ throughout the foregoing chapter admits of apt and power- 
ful illustration. Its vast importance will be a sufficient 
apology for the particular disquisition which follows, and 
might have been spared, but for the plain challenge of the 
famous Critic to be named immediately. 

“There are two remarkable readings,” (says Tischendorf, 
addressing English readers on this subject in 1868,) ‘‘ which 
are very instructive towards determining the age of the 
manuscripts [Nand B}, and their authority.” He proceeds 
to adduce,— 

1. The absence from both, of the last Twelve Verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel,—concerning which, the reader probably 
thinks that by this time he has heard enough. Next,— 

2. He appeals to their omission of the words év ’Edéow 
from the first verse of S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians,— 
another peculiarity, in which Codd. 8 and B stand quite alone 
among MSS. 

I. Here is an extraordinary note of sympathy between 
two copies of the New Testament indeed. Altogether unique 
is it: and that it powerfully corroborates the general opinion 
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of their high antiquity, no one will deny. But how about 
“their authority”? Does the coincidence also raise our 
opinion of the trustworthiness of the Text, which these two 
MSS. concur in exhibiting? for that is the question which 
has to be considered,—the only question. The ancientness of 
a reading is one thing: its genuineness, (as I have explained 
elsewhere,) quite another. The questions are entirely dis- 
tinct. It may even be added that while the one is really of 
little moment, the latter is of all the importance in the 
world. I am saying that it matters very little whether 
Codd. § and B were written in the beginning of the iv® 
century, or in the beginning of the v: whereas it matters 
much, or rather it matters everything, whether they exhibit 
the Word of Gop faithfully, or occasionally with scandalous 
license. How far the reading which results from the sup- 
pression of the last two words in the phrase ois dryious Tots 
ovow év ’Edéca, is critically allowable or not, I forbear to 
inquire. That is not the point which we have to determine. 
The one question to be considered is,—May it possibly be 
the true reading of the text after all? Is it any way 
credible that S. Paul began his Epistle to the Ephesians as 
follows :—IlaidxXos atocronxos ’Incod Xpictod Sia OerAnparos 
cod, rots dryiows Tots odes Kai Tiotois ev Xpiot@ ’Incod?... 
If it be eagerly declared in reply that the thing is simply 
incredible: that the words év ’Edéow are required for the 
sense ; and that the commonly received reading is no doubt 
the correct one: then,—there is an end of the discussion. 
Two extraordinary notes of sympathy between two Manu- 
scripts will have been appealed to as crucial proofs of the 
trustworthiness of the Text of those Manuscripts: (for of their 
high Antiquity, let me say it once more, there can be no 
question whatever :) and it will have been proved in one 
case,—admitted in the other,—that the omission is unwar- 
rantable.—If, however, on the contrary, it be maintained that 
the words ¢v ’Edéow probably had no place in the original 
copy of this Epistle, but are to be regarded as an unauthorized 
addition to it,—then, (as in the case of the Twelve Verses 
omitted from the end of S. Mark’s Gospel, and which it was 
also pretended are an unauthorized supplement,) we demand 
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to be shewn the evidence on the strength of which this 
opinion is maintained, in order that we may ascertain what 
it is precisely worth. 

Tischendorf,—the illustrious discoverer and champion of 
Codex sy, and who is accustomed to appeal triumphantly to 
its omission of the words év "Edéow as the other conclusive 
proof of the trustworthiness of its text,—may be presumed to 
be the most able advocate it is likely to meet with, as well 
as the man best acquainted with what is to be urged in its 
support. From him, we learn that the evidence for the 
omission of the words in question is as follows:—‘“In the 
beginning of the Epistle to the Ephesians we read, ‘to the 
saints which are at Ephesus;’ but Marcion (a.p. 130—140), 
did not find the words ‘at Ephesus’ in his copy. The same 
is true of Origen (A.pv. 185—254); and Basil the Great 
(who died a.p. 379), affirmed that those words were wanting 
in old copies. And this omission accords very well with 
the encyclical or general character of the Epistle. At the 
present day, our ancient Greek MSS., and all ancient Ver- 
sions, contain the words ‘at Ephesus ;’ yea (sic), even Jerome. 
knew no copy with a different reading. Now, only the 
Sinaitic and the Vatican correspond with the o/d copies of 
Basil, and those of Origen and Marcion*,”—This then is 
the sum of the evidence. Proceed we to examine it some- 
what in detail. 

(1) And first, I take leave to point out that the learned 
writer is absolutely without authority for his assertion that 
“ Marcion did not find the words év ’E¢éc@ in his copy” of 
S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians. Tischendorf’s one pre- 
tence for saying so is Tertullian’s statement that certain 
heretics, (Marcion he specifies by name,) had given to — 
S. Paul’s “ Epistle to the Ephesians” the unauthorized title 
of “Epistle to the Laodiceans”.” This, (argues Tischendorf,) 
Marcion could not have done had he found év ’E¢éo@ in the 
first verse®. But the proposed inference is clearly invalid. 


* Tischendorf’s “Introduction” to his (Tauchnitz) edition of the English 
N. T., 1869,—>p. xiii. 

> « Epistola quam nos ‘ad Ephesios’ prescriptam habemus, hmretici vero 
‘ad Laodicenos.’’’ Adv. Marcion, lib. v. c. xi, p. 309 (ed. Ochler.) 

© “«Titulum’ enim ‘ad Zaodicenos’ ut addidisse accusatur a Tertulliano, 
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For, with what show of reason can Marcion,—whom Ter- 
tullian taxes with having dared “ titulum interpolare”’ in the 
case of S. Paul’s “ Epistle to the Ephesians,”’—be therefore, 
assumed to have read the first verse differently from our- 
selves? Rather is the directly opposite inference sug- 
gested by the very language in which Tertullian (who 
was all but the contemporary of Marcion) alludes to the 
circumstance ¢. 

Those, however, who would really understand the work 
of the heretic, should turn from the African Father,—(who 
after all does but say that Marcion and his crew feigned 
concerning S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians, that it was 
addressed to the Laodiceans,)—and betake themselves to the 
pages of Epiphanius, who lived about a century and a half 
later. This Father had for many years made Marcion’s 
work his special study*, and has elaborately described it, 
as well as presented us with copious extracts from it’, And 


ita in salutatione verba év ’Epéow omnino non legisse censendus est.” (N. T. 
in loc.) 

4 « Eeclesi@ quidem veritate Epistolam istam ‘ad Ephesios’ habemus emis- 
sam, non ‘ad Laodicenos;’ sed Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare ges- 
tiit, quasi et in isto diligentissimus explorator.” Adv. Marcion. lib. v. c. xvii, 
pp. 322-3 (ed. Oehler.) 

* ard éray ixavay. (Epiphan. Opp. i. 310 c.) 

‘ He describes its structure minutely at vol. i. pp. 309—310, and from pp. 
$12-7; 318—321. [Note, by the way, the gross blunder which has crept 
into the printed text of Epiphanius at p. 321 D: pointed out long since by 
Jones, On the Canon, ii. 38.] His plan is excellent. Marcion had rejected 
every Gospel except S. Luke’s, and of S, Paul’s Epistles had retained only 
ten,—viz. (1st) Galatians, (2nd and 3rd) I and II Corinthians, (4th) Romans, 
(5th and 6th) I and II Thessalonians, (7th) Ephesians, (8th) Colossians, (9th) 
Philemon, (10th) Philippians. Even these he had mutilated and depraved. 
And yet out of that one mutilated Gospel, Epiphanius selects 78 passages, 
(pp. 312-7), and out of those ten mutilated Epistles, 40 passages more (pp. 318 
—21); by means of which 118 texts he undertakes to refute the heresy of 
Marcion. (pp. 8322—50: 350—74.) [It will be perceived that Tertullian goes 
over Marcion’s work in much the same way.] .. Very beautiful, and well worthy 
of the student’s attention, (though it comes before us in a somewhat incorrect 
form,) is the remark of Epiphanius concerning the living energy of Gop’s Word, 
even when dismembered and exhibited in a fragmentary shape. “OdAou yap roi 
cdéparos tavros, &s eiweiv, Tis Oelas ypagijs, roioy nipioxe (sc. Marcion) uéAos 
vexpov kata ti abrod yrouny, va rapecaydyn Weddos kara ris GAnbelas; .... 
mapéxowe TOAAG Ta¥ meAwy, Karéoxe 5é Evid Tia wap’ davrg’ Kal abra 5é 7a 
xaracxeOivra tr: Sava ob Bivarar vexpodoBai, GAA’ exed pev 7d Cwrikdy Tis 
éupdoews, xdv re wvplws wap’ abr@ nara Aewrdy dwoTunGeln. (p. 375 B.) 
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the account in Epiphanius proves that Tischendorf is mis- 
taken in the statement which he addresses to the English 
reader, (quoted above ;) and that he would have better con- 
sulted for his reputation if he had kept to the “ ut videtur” 
with which (in his edition of 1859) he originally broached 
his opinion. It proves in fact to be no matter of opinion 
at all. Epiphanius states distinctly that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians was one of the ten Epistles of S. Paul which 
Marcion retained. In his “ Apostolicon,” or collection of 
the (mutilated) Apostolical Epistles, the ‘Epistle to the 
Ephesians,” (identified by the considerable quotations which 
Epiphanius makes from it*,) stood (he says) seventh in 
order; while the (so called) “ Epistle to the Laodiceans,”— 
a distinct composition therefore,—had the e/eventh, that is, the 
last place assigned to it». That this latter Epistle contained 
a corrupt exhibition of Ephes. iv. 5 is true enough. Epi- 
phanius records the fact in two places‘, But then it is to 
be borne in mind that he charges Marcion with having 
derived that quotation from the Apocryphal Epistle to the 
Laodiceans* ; instead of taking it, as he ought to have done, 
from the genuine Epistle to the Ephesians. The passage, 
when faithfully exhibited, (as Epiphanius points out,) by 
its very form refutes the heretical tenet which the context 
of Marcion’s spurious epistle to the Laodiceans was intended 
to establish; and which the verse in question, in its inter- 
polated form, might seem to favour'.—I have entered into 


He seems to say of Marcion,— 
Fool! to suppose thy shallow wits 
Could quench a life like that. Go, learn 
That cut into ten thousand bits 
Yet every bit would breathe and burn ! 


8 He quotes Ephes. ii. 11, 12,13, 14: v. 14: v. 31. (See Epiphanius, 
Opp. i. p. 318 and 371-2.) 

h Ibid. p. 318 c (= 371 B), and 319 a (= 3744.) 

' Ibid. p. 319 and 374. But note, that through error in the copies, or else 
through inadvertence in the Editor, the depravation commented on at p. 374 
B, ©, is lost sight of at p. 319 B. 

k See below, at the end of the next note. 

1 MpordOero Bt ev re ldip ’AwocroAik@ Kadrovpdvp Kal Tijs Kadroupérns mpds 
Aaoducdas :—“ Els Kipios, pla mloris, & Bdrriopa, els Xpiords, els Ocds, wad 
Nathp wdvrwv, 5 él wavrav Kal 8:4 wdvrwv Kal év wacw.” (Epiphan. Opp. 
vol. i. p. 374.) Here is obviously a hint of tpiav dvdpywv apxav diapopas xpds 
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this whole question more in detail perhaps than was ne- 
cessary: but I was determined to prove that Tischendorf’s 
statement that “ Marcion (a.p. 130—140) did not find the 
words ‘at Ephesus’ in his copy,”—is absolutely without 
foundation. It is even contradicted by the known facts of 
the case. I shall have something more to say about Marcion 
by-and-by; who, it is quite certain, read the text of Ephes. 
i. 1 exactly as we do. 

(2.) The on/y Father who so expresses himself as to war- 
rant the inference that the words év 'Ed¢éow were absent 
from his copy, is Origen, in the beginning of the third cen- 
tury. ‘Only in the case of the Ephesians,” (he writes), 
“do we meet with the expression ‘the Saints which are :’ 
and we inquire,—Unless that additional phrase be simply 
redundant, what can it possibly signify ? Consider, then, 
whether those who have been partakers of His nature who 
revealed Himself to Moses by the Name of I am, may not, 
in consequence of such union with Him, be designated as 
‘those which are:’ persons, called out, of a state of not- 
being, so to speak, into a state of being™.”—If Origen had 
read tois ayiots trois ovow év 'Edéow in his copy, it is 
to me incredible that he would have gone so very far out 
of his way to miss the sense of such a plain, and in fact, 


aAAHAas ¢xoveav: [Mapklevos yap rod paraddpovos Sidayya, els rpeis dpyas 
Tijs wovapxlas Touhy wal Sialpeow. Athanas, i. 231 B.] but, (says Epiphanius), 
obx obrws Exe: H Tov aylov "AworrdAov indbecis Kal hapadriopévoy Khpvyya. 
GAAG BAAws wapa 7d ody woifprevpa. Then he contrasts with the ‘ fabrication’ 
of Marcion, the inspired verity,—Eph. iv. 5: declaring éva @edv, thy abrdy 
warépa xdvtwy,—rdv abroy én) wdvtwv, wal év waco, K.T.A.—p. 874 0. 

Epiphanius reproaches Marcion with having obtained materials éerds rov 
EbayyeAlov nal rot "AwoordAou’ ob yap ote re cAcewordtw Mapklavi awd rijs 
mpos "Epecious raitny Thy wapruplay A¢yew, (sc. the words quoted above,) 4AAa 
tis wpds Aaobdixdas, THs mh obons dv TG *AwoordAy. (p. 375 a.) (Epiphanius 
here uses ’ArdcroAos in its technical sense,—viz. as synonymous with S. Paul’s 
Epistles.) 

™ "Apryévns 8€ gnoi—' En) pdvwv *Edectwy efpouey xeluevoy rd “ rois a&ylois 
trois obo1'” Kal Cnrotuer, el wh wapéAner wpocKelyevoy 7d “ Trois Gylois Tos obc4,” 
tl Sévarai onualvew; bpa obv el ph borep ev rH "Eddy Svoud pnow éavtod 6 
xpnuarlfwv Mwcei Td ”ON obrws of peréxovres Tov byros ylvovra: “ Byres,” Kadov- 
Bevo: olovel &x Tov wh elvar els 7d elvas. “ eterdétato yap 5 Ocds ra wh byTa,” 
pnoly db abrds Maidos, Iva ra Svra Katapyhop.”—Cramer’s Catena in Ephes, 
i. 1,—vol, vi. p. 102. 
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unmistakable an expression. Bishop Middleton, and Mi- 
chaelis before him,—reasoning however only from the place in 
Basil, (to be quoted immediately,)—are unwilling to allow 
that the words év 'Eg¢éow were ever away from the text. It 
must be admitted as the obvious inference from what Jerome 
has delivered on this subject (infra, p. 98 note (s)) that he, too, 
seems to know nothing of the reading (if reading it can be 
called) of Codd. B and » 

(3) The influence which Origen’s writings exercised over 
his own and the immediately succeeding ages of the Church, 
was prodigious. Basil, bishop of Czsarea in Cappadocia, 
writing against the heresy of Eunomius about 150 years 
later,—although he read év Edéow in his own copy of 
S. Paul’s Epistles,—thought fit to avail himself of Origen’s 
suggestion. It suited his purpose. He was proving the 
eternal existence of the Son of Gop. Even not to know Gop 
(he remarks) is not to be: in proof of which, he quotes 
S. Paul’s words in 1 Cor. i. 28:—“ Things which are not, 
hath Gop chosen.” “ Nay,” (he proceeds,) the same S. Paul, 
“in his Epistle to the Ephesians, inasmuch as he is address- ° 
ing persons who by intimate knowledge were truly joined 
to Him who ‘1s,’ designates them specially as ‘ those which 
are:’ saying,—‘ To the Saints which are, and faithful in 
Curist Jesus.” That this fancy was not original, Basil 
makes no secret. He derived it, (he says,) from “those 
who were before us;” a plain allusion to the writings of 
Origen. But neither was the reading his own, either. This 
is evident. He had found it, he says,—(an asseveration in- 
dispensable to the validity of his argument,)—but only after 
he had made search",—“in the old copies®”’ No doubt, 
Origen’s strange fancy must have been even unintelligible to 
Basil when first he met with it. In plain terms, it sounds to 
this day incredibly foolish,—when read apart from the muti- 
lated text which alone suggested it to Origen’s fervid ima- 

" Consider 8. John i. 42, 44, 46: v. 14: ix. 35: xii. 14, &e. 
© *AAAG Kal rois ’Epeciois émoréAAwy Gs yunolws hywpdvois Te “Over: By emi- 
yvéoews, “ bvtas” abrobds liiafdévrws dvduacev, elmdy’ “ois &ylois trois ode, 
kal miorois dv Xpiorg "Incov.” obtw yap xa) ol xpd jay wapadeddénaci, xal jels ev 
Tos Tadaiois Tay dvrrypdpev edpheauey. Note also what immediately follows. 
(Basil Opp. i. p. 254 E, 255 A.) 
H 
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gination.— But what there is in all this to induce us to 
suspect that Origen’s reading was after all the right one, 
and ours the wrong, I profess myself wholly at a loss to 
discover. Origen himself complains bitterly of the depraved 
state of the copies in his time; and attributes it (1) to the 
carelessness of the scribes: (2) to the rashness of correctors 
of the text: (3) to the licentiousness of individuals, adopt- 
ing some of these corrections and rejecting others, according 
to their own private caprice 4. 

(4) Jerome, a man of severer judgment in such matters 
than either Origen or Basil, after rehearsing the preceding 
gloss, (but only to reject it,) remarks that “certain persons” 
had been “ over-fanciful” in putting it forth. He alludes 
probably to Origen, whose Commentary on the Ephesians, 
in three books, he expressly relates that he employed": but 
he does not seem to have apprehended that Origen’s text 
was without the words év’Edéow. If he was acquainted with 
Origen’s text, (of which, however, his writings afford no indi- 
cation,) it is plain that he disapproved of it. Others, he says, 
understand S. Paul to say not ‘the Saints which are :” but, 
— the Saints and faithful which are at Ephesus *.” 

(5) The witnesses have now all been heard: and I submit 
that there has been elicited from their united evidence no- 
thing at all calculated to shake our confidence in the uni- 
versally received reading of Ephesians i. 1. The facts of the 
case are so scanty that they admit of being faithfully stated 
in a single sentence. Two MSS. of the iv™ century, (ex- 
hibiting in other respects several striking notes of vicious 
sympathy,) are found to conspire in omitting a clause in 
Ephesians i. 1, which, (necessary as it is to the sense,) may 
be inferred to have been absent from Origen’s copy: and 

4 See the places quoted by Scrivener, Introd. pp. 381—91; particularly 
p- 385. * Hieron. Opp. vol. vii. p. 543 :— Tllud quoque in Prewfatione 
commoneo, ut sciatis Origenem tria volumina in hanc Epistolam conscripsisse, 
quem et nos ex parte sequuti sumus,” 

* “Quidam curiosius quam necesse est putant ex eo quod Moysi dictum est 
* Haec dices filiis Israel, Qui EST misit me,’ etiam eos qui Ephesi sunt [Note 
this. Cf. “qui sunt Ephesi,” Vulg.} sancti et fideles, essentiae vocabulo nun- 
cupatos: ut... ab Eo ‘qui est,’ hi ‘qui sunt’ appellentur.... Alii vero sim- 
pliciter, non ad eos ‘ qui sint,’ sed ‘qui Ephesi sancti et fideles sint’ scriptum 
arbitrantur.” Hieron. Opp. vii. p. 545 a, B. 
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Basil testifies that it was absent from “the old copies” to 
which he himself obtained access. This is really the whole 
of the matter: in which it is much to be noted that Origen 
does not say that he approved of this reading. Still less does 
Basil. They both witness to the fact that the words é& 
"Edéow were omitted from some copies of the iii™ century, 
just as Codd. B and x witness to the same fact in the iv". 
But what then? Origen is known occasionally to go out 
of his way to notice readings confessedly worthless; and, 
why not here? For not only is the text all but un- 
intelligible if the words év ’Edéow be omitted: but (what is 
far more to the purpose) the direct evidence of ali the copies, 
whether uncial or cursivetj—and of ali the Versions,—is 
against the omission. In the face of this overwhelming mass 
of unfaltering evidence to insist that Codd. B and § must 
yet be accounted right, and all the rest of Antiquity wrong, 
is simply irrational. To uphold the authority, in respect of 
this nonsensical reading, of two MSS. confessedly untrust- 
worthy in countless other places,—against a// the MSS.— 
all the Versions,—is nothing else but an act of vulgar pre- 
judice. I venture to declare,—(and with this I shall close 
the discussion and dismiss the subject,)—that there does not 
exist one single instance in the whole of the New Testament of 
a reading even probably correct in which the four following 
notes of spurious origin concur,—-which nevertheless are ob- 
served to attach to the two readings which have been chiefly 
discussed in the foregoing pages: viz. 

1. The adverse testimony of all the uncial MSS. except 
two. 

2. The adverse testimony of all, or very nearly all, the 
cursive MSS. 


* The cursive “Cod. N°. 67 **” (or “ 672”) is improperly quoted as “ omit- 
ting” (Tisch.) these words. The reference is to a MS. in the Imperial Library 
at Vienna, (Nessel 302: Lambec. 34, which = our Paul 67), collated by Alter 
(N. T. 1786, vol. ii. pp. 415—558), who says of it (p. 496),—‘ cod. év épdow 
punctis notat.”..... The MS. must have a curious history. H. Treschow de- 
scribes it in his Tentamen Descriptionis Codd. aliquot Graece, &. Havn. 
1773, pp. 62—73.—Also, A. C. Hwiid in his Libellus Criticus de indole Cod. 
MS. Graeci N. T. Lambec. exxviv, &. Havn. 1785.—It appears to have been 
corrected by some Critic,—perhaps from Cod, B itself. 
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3. The adverse testimony of ali the Versions, without ex- 
ception. 

4. The adverse testimony of the oldest Ecclesiastical Writers. 

To which if I do not add, as I reasonably might,— 

5. The highest inherent improbability,— 
it is only because I desire to treat this question purely as 
one of Evidence. 

II. Learned men have tasked their ingenuity to account 
for the phenomenon on which we have been bestowing so 
many words, The endeavour is commendable; but I take 
leave to remark in passing that if we are to set about dis- 
covering reasons at the end of fifteen hundred years for 
every corrupt reading which found its way into the sacred 
text during the first three centuries subsequent to the death 
of S. John, we shall have enough to do. Let any one take 
up the Codex Bezae, (with which, by the way, Cod. B shews 
marvellous sympathy",) and explain if he can why there 
is a grave omission, or else a gross interpolation, in almost 
every page; and how it comes to pass that Cod. D “re- 
produces the ‘ textus receptus’ of the Acts much in the same 
way that one of the best Chaldee Targums does the Hebrew 
of the Old Testament; so wide are the variations in the 
diction, so constant and inveterate the practice of expound- 
ing the narrative by means of interpolations which seldom 
recommend themselves as genuine by even a semblance of 
internal probability*.’ Our business as Critics is not to 
invent theories to account for the errors of Copyists; but 
rather to ascertain where they have erred, where not. What 
with the inexcusable depravations of early Heretics,—the 
preposterous emendations of ancient Critics,—the injudicious 
assiduity of Harmonizers,—the licentious caprice of indi- 
viduals ;—what with errors resulting from the inopportune 
recollection of similar or parallel places,—or from the 
familiar phraseology of the Ecclesiastical Lections,—or from 
the inattention of Scribes,—or from marginal glosses ;— 
however arising, endless are the corrupt readings of the 
oldest MSS. in existence; and it is by no means safe to 


" So indeed does Cod. § occasionally. See Scrivener’s Collation, p. xlix. 


= : $ *® Scrivener’s Introduction to Codex Bezae, p. liv. 
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follow up the detection of a depravation of the text with 
a theory to account for its existence. Let me be allowed to 
say that such theories are seldom satisfactory. Guesses only 
they are at best. 

Thus, I profess myself wholly unable to accept the sugges- 
tion of Ussher,—(which, however, found favour with Gar- 
nier (Basil’s editor), Bengel, Benson, and Michaelis; and 
has since been not only eagerly advocated by Conybeare and 
Howson following a host of German Critics, but has even 
enjoyed Mr. Scrivener’s distinct approval ;)—that the Epistle 
to the Ephesians “ was a Circu/ar addressed to other Asiatic 
Cities besides the capital Ephesus,—to Laodicea perhaps 
among the rest (Col. iv. 16); and that while some Codices 
may have contained the name of Ephesus in the first verse, 
others may have had another city substituted, or the space after 
ois over left utterly void’.” At first sight, this conjecture 
has a kind of interesting plausibility which recommends it 
to our favour. On closer inspection,—(i) It is found to be 
not only gratuitous; but (ii) altogether unsupported and un- 
sanctioned by the known facts of the case; and (what is 
most to the purpose) (iii) it is, as I humbly think, demon- 
strably erroneous. I demur to it,— 

(1) Because of its exceeding Improbability : for (a2) when 
S. Paul sent his Epistle to the Ephesians we know that 
Tychicus, the bearer of it*, was charged with a distinct 
Epistle to the Colossians*: an Epistle nevertheless so singu- 
larly like the Epistle to the Ephesians that it is scarcely 
credible S, Paul would have written those two several Epis- 
tles to two of the Churches of Asia, and yet have sent only 
a duplicate of one of them, (that to the Ephesians,) furnished 
with a different address, to so large and important a place 
as Laodicea, for example. (+) Then further, the provision 
which S. Paul made at this very time for communicating with 
the Churches of Asia which he did not separately address is 
found to have been different. The Laodiceans were to read 
in their public assembly S. Paul’s “ Epistle to the Colossians,” 
which the Colossians were ordered to send them. The Colos- 


¥ Serivener, Coll. of Cod. Sin. p. xlv. 
* Eph. vi. 21, 22. * Coloss. iv. 7, 16. 
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sians in like manner were to read the Epistle,—(to whom 
addressed, we know not),—which S. Paul describes as r7v éx 
Aaodixelas”. If then it had been S. Paul’s desire that the 
Laodiceans (suppose) should read publicly in their Churches 
his Epistle to the Ephesians, surely, he would have charged 
the Ephesians to procure that his Epistle to them should be 
read in the Church of the Laodiceans. Why should the 
Apostle be gratuitously assumed to have simultaneously 
adopted one method with the Churches of Co/osse and Lao- 
dicea,—another with the Churches of Ephesus and Laodicea, 
—in respect of his epistolary communications P 

(2) (2) But even supposing, for argument’s sake, that 
S. Paul did send duplicate copies of his Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians to certain of the principal Churches of Asia Minor,— 
why should he have left the salutation b/ank, (“carta bianca,” 
as Bengel phrases it‘,) for Tychicus to fill up when he got 
into Asia Minor? And yet, by the hypothesis, nothing short 
of this would account for the reading of Codd. B and x. 

(6) Let the full extent of the demand which is made on 
our good nature be clearly appreciated. We are required to 
believe that there was (1) A copy of what we call S. Paul’s 
‘Epistle to the Ephesians ”’ sent into Asia Minor by S. Paul 
with a blank address; i.e. ‘“ with the space after rots odcuw 
left utterly void:” (2) That Tychicus neglected to fill up 
that blank: and, (what is remarkable) (3) That no one was 
found to fill it up for him. Next, (4) That the same copy 
became the fontal source of the copy seen by Origen, and 
(5) Of the “old copies” seen by Basil; as well as (6) Of 
Codd. Bands. And even this is not all. The same hypo- 
thesis constrains us to suppose that, on the contrary, (7) One 
other copy of this same “ Encyclical Epistle,” filled up with 
the Ephesian address, became the archetype of every other 
copy of this Epistle in the world..... But of what nature, 
(I would ask,) is the supposed necessity for building up such 
a marvellous structure of hypothesis,—of which the top story 
overhangs and overbalances all the rest of the edifice? The 
thing which puzzles us in Codd. B and 8 is not that we find 
the name of another City in the salutation of S. Paul’s “Epis- 

* Ubi supra. © Gnomon, in Ephes. i. 1, ad init, 
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tle to the Ephesians,” but that we find the name of no city 
at all; nor meet with any vacant space there. 

(c) On the other hand, supposing that S. Paul actually did 
address to different Churches copies of the present Epistle, 
and was scrupulous (as of course he was) to fill in the ad- 
dresses himself before the precious documents left his hands, 
—then, doubtless, each several Church would have received, 
cherished, and jealously guarded its own copy. But if ¢his had 
been the case, (or indeed if Tychicus had filled up the blanks 
for the Apostle,) is it not simply incredible that we should 
never have heard a word about the matter until now ? unac- 
countable, above all, that there should nowhere exist traces 
of conflicting testimony as to the Church to which S. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians was addressed? whereas all the 
most ancient writers, without exception,—(Marcion himself 
[a.p. 140°], the “Muratorian” fragment [a.p. 170 or earlier], 
Ireneeus [a.D. 175], Clemens Alexandrinus, Tertullian, Origen, 
Dionysius Alexandrinus, Cyprian, Eusebius,)—and all copies 
wheresoever found, give one unvarying, unfaltering witness. 
Even in Cod. B. and Cod. x, (and this is much to be noted,) 
the superscription of the Epistle attests that it was addressed 
“to the Ephesians.” Can we be warranted (I would respect- 
fully inquire) in inventing facts in the history of an Apostle’s 
practice, in order to account for what seems to be after all 
only an ordinary depravation of his text*? 


“ See above, pp. 98—6. As for the supposed testimony of Ignatius (ad Ephes. 
c. xii.), see the notes, ed. Jacobson. See also Lardner, vol. ii. 

* Let it be clearly understood by the advocates of this expedient for account- 
ing for the state of the text of Codd. B. and NV, that nothing whatever is gained 
for the credit of those two MSS. by their ingenuity. Even if we grant them 
all they ask, the Codices in question remain, by their own admission, defective. 

Quite plain is it, by the very hypothesis, that one of two courses alone re- 
mains open to them in editing the text: either (1) Zo leave a blank space after 
Tois obow: or else, (2) Zo let the words év "Epécw stand,—which I respectfully 
suggest is the wisest thing they can do. [For with Conybeare and Howson 
(Life and Letters of S. Paul, ii. 491), to eject the words “at Ephesus” from 
the text of Ephes. i. 1, and actually to substitute in their room the words “in 
Laodicea,”—is plainly abhorrent to every principle of rational criticism. The 
remarks of C. and H. on this subject (pp. 486 ff) have been faithfully met and 
sufficiently disposed of by Dean Alford (vol. iii. Prolegg. pp. 13-8) ; who infers, 
“in accordance with the prevalent belief of the Church in all ages, that this 
Epistle was veritably addressed to the Saints in Ephesus, and to no other 
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(3) But, in fact, it is high time to point out that such 
“aq Circular” as was described above, (each copy furnished 
with a blank, to be filled up with the name of a different 
City,) would be a document without parallel in the annals of 
the primitive Church. It is, as far as I am aware, essen- 
tially a modern notion. I suspect, in short, that the sugges- 
tion before us is only another instance of the fatal misappre- 
hension which results from the incautious transfer of the 
notions suggested by some familiar word in a living language 
to its supposed equivalent in an ancient tongue. Thus, be- 
cause KUKALos or éyKvKAcos confessedly signifies ‘ circularis,” 
it seems to be imagined that éyxv«Asos émicToAn May Mean 
“a Circular Letter.” Whereas it really means nothing of 
the sort; but—a Catholic Epistle ',” 

An “ Encyclical,” (and that is the word which has been 
imported into the present discussion), was quite a different 
document from what we call “a Circular.” Addressed to 
no one Church or person in particular, it was Catholic or 
General,—the common property of all to whom it came. 
The General (or Catholic) Epistles of S. James, S. Peter, 
S. John are “Encyclicals.” So is the well-known Canonical 
Epistle which Gregory, Bp. of Neocawsarza in Pontus, in the 
middle of the third century, sent to the Bishops of his 
province, As for “a blank circular,” to be filled up with 


Church.” In the former case, they will be exhibiting a curiosity ; viz. they 
will be shewing us how (they think) a duplicate (“ carta bianca”’) copy of the 
Epistle looked with “the space after rots odo: left utterly void:” in the latter, 
they will be representing the archetypal copy which was sent to the Metro- 
politan see of Ephesus. But by printing the text thus,—rois aylois trois obow 
[év "Epéoy] wal mirrois x.7.A., they are acting on an entirely different theory, 
They are merely testifying their mistrust of the text of every MS. in the world 
except Codd. Band 8. This is clearly to forsake the “‘ Encyclical” hypothesis 
altogether, and to put Ephes. i. 1 on the same footing as any other disputed 
text of Scripture which can be named. 

f "EyntuAsov emorrodhy, vel éyxtxAra ypduuara Christophorsonus et alii inter- 
pretantur literas circulares : ego cum viris doctis malim Epistolas vel literas 
publicas, ad omnes fideles pertinentes, quas Graci alids vocant émioroAds 
xaSorAiwds.—Suicer in voce, 

® KadoAical A¢éyovra abra:, olovel éyxt«dA101.—See Suicer in voce, "Evyxdnduos. 

» Routh’s Reliquia, vol. iii. p. 266.—* Tum ex Conciliis, tum ex aliis Patrum 
scriptis notum est, consuevisse primos Ecclesiae Patres acta et decreta Conci- 
liorum passim ad omnes Dei Ecclesias mittere per epistolas, quas non uni 
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the words “in Ephesus,” “in Laodicea,” &c.,—its like (I re- 
peat) is wholly unknown in the annals of Ecclesiastical 
Antiquity. The two notions are at all events inconsistent 
and incompatible. If S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians 
was “a Circular,” then it was not “Encyclical :” if it was 
“Encyclical” then it was not “a Circular.” 

Are we then deliberately to believe, (for to this necessity 
we are logically reduced,) that the Epistle which occupies 
the fifth place among S. Paul’s writings, and which from 
the beginning of the second century,—that is, from the 
very dawn of Historical evidence,—has been known as 
“the Epistle to the Ephesians,” was an ‘“ Encyclical,” “ Ca- 
tholic”’ or “General Epistle,”—addressed tots dayious tots 
ovat, Kal mictois év Xpiot@ *Inood? There does not live 
the man who will accept so irrational a supposition. The 
suggestion therefore by which it has been proposed to ac- 
count for the absence of the words év ’Edéow in Ephes. i. 1 
is not only in itself in the highest degree improbable, and 
contradicted by all the evidence to which we have access ; 
but it is even inadmissible on critical grounds, and must 
be unconditionally surrendered’, It is observed to collapse 
before every test which can be applied to it. 


privatim dicirunt, sed publice describi ab omnibus, dividi passim et pervulgari, 
atque cum omnibus populis communicari voluerunt. Hac igitur epistolae 
éyxinAso: vocatae sunt, quia xvkAdce, quoqud versum et in omnem partem 
mittebantar.”—Suicer in voc. 

' “On the whole,” says Bishop Middleton, (Doctrine of the Greek Art. 
p. 355) “I see nothing so probable as the opinion of Macknight (on Col. iv. 16,) 
—‘that the Apostle sent the Ephesians word by Tychicus, who carried their 
letter, to send a copy of it to the Laodiceans; with an order to them to com- 
municate it to the Colossians.’ ”’—This suggestion is intended to meet another 
difficulty, and leaves the question of the reading of Ephes. i. 1 untouched. 
It proposes only to explain what S. Paul means by the enigmatical expression 
which is found in Col. iv. 16. 

Macknight’s suggestion, though it has found favour with many subsequent 
Divines, appears to me improbable in a high degree. S. Paul is found not to 
have sent the Colossians “word by Tychicus, who carried their letter, to send 
a copy of it to the Laodiceans.” He charged them, himself, to do so. Why, 
at the same instant, is the Apostle to be thought to have adopted two such 
different methods of achieving one and the same important end? And why, 
instead of this roundabout method of communication, were not the Ephesians 
ordered,—if not by 8S. Paul himself, at least by Tychicus,—to send a copy of 
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III. Altogether marvellous in the meantime it is to me,— 
if men must needs account for the omission of the words 
év ’Edéow from this place,—that they should have recourse 
to wild, improbable, and wholly unsupported theories, like 
those which go before; while an easy,—I was going to say 
the obvious,—solution of the problem is close at hand, and 
even solicits acceptance. 

Marcion the heretic, (4.D. 140) is distinctly charged by 
Tertullian (a.p. 200), and by Jerome a century and a half 
later, with having abundantly mutilated the text of Scrip- 
ture, and of S. Paul’s Epistles in particular. Epiphanius 
compares the writing which Marcion tampered with to 
a moth-eaten coat*. ‘Instead of a stylus,’ (says Tertul- 
lian,) ‘ Marcion employed a knife.” “What wonder if he 
omits syllables, since often he omits whole pages'!P” S. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Ephesians, Tertullian even singles out by 
name; accusing Marcion of having furnished it with a new 
title. All this has been fully explained above, from page 93 
to page 96. 

Now, that Marcion recognised as S. Paul’s Epistle “ to 
the Ephesians” that Apostolical writing which stands fifth 
in our Canon, (but which stood seventh in his,) is just as 
certain as that he recognised as such S. Paul’s Epistles to 
the Galatians, Corinthians, Romans, Thessalonians, Colos- 


their Epistle to Colosse direct? And why do we find the Colossians charged 
to read publicly thy é« Aaodixelas, which (by the hypothesis) would have been 
only a copy,—instead of rhw éf ’"Epéaou, which, (by the same hypothesis,) would 
have been the original? Nay, why is it not designated by S. Paul, rhy xpds 
’Egectovs,—(if indeed it was his Epistle to the Ephesians which is alluded to,) 
instead of rhv éx Aaobinelas; which would hardly be an intelligible way of 
indicating the document ? Lastly, why are not the Colossians ordered to com- 
municate a copy of their Epistle to the illustrious Church of the Ephesians 
also, which had been originally addressed by S. Paul? If the Colossians must 
needs read the Epistle (so like their own) which the Apostle had just written 
to the Ephesians, surely the Ephesians must also be supposed to have required 
a sight of the Epistle which S. Paul bad at the same time written to the 
Colossians ! 

* Epiphan. Opp. i. 311 b. 

! “Marcion exerte et palam machwra non stilo usus est, qnoniam ad mate- 
riam suam ce#dem Scripturarum confecit.” (Tertullian Prescript. Her. c. 38, 
p- 50.) “Non miror si syllabas subtrahit, cum paginas totas plerumque sub- 
ducat.” (Adv. Marcion, lib. v, c. xvii, p. 455.) 
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sians, Philippians. All this has been fully explained in 
a preceding page ™. 

But it is also evident that Marcion put forth as S. Paul’s 
another Epistle,—of which all we know for certain is, that it 
contained portions of the Epistle to the Ephesians, and pur- 
ported to be addressed by S. Paul “ to the Laodiceans.” To 
ascertain with greater precision the truth of this matter at the 
end of upwards of seventeen centuries is perhaps impossible. 
Nor is it necessary. Obvious is it to suspect that not only 
did this heretical teacher at some period of his career prefix 
a new heading to certain copies of the Epistle to the Ephe- 
sians, but also that some of his followers industriously erased 
from certain other copies the words év "Edéow in ver. 1,—as 
being the only two words in the entire Epistle which effectually 
refuted their Master. It was not needful, (be it observed,) 
to multiply copies of the Epistle for the propagation of 
Marcion’s deceit. Only two words had to be erased,—the 
very two words whose omission we are trying to account for,— 
in order to give some colour to his proposed attribution of 
the Epistle, (‘‘ quasi in isto diligentissimus explorator,”’)—to 
the Laodiceans. One of these mutilated copies will have 
fallen into the hands of Origen,—who often complains of the 
corrupt state of his text: while the critical personages for 
whom Cod. B and Cod. 8 were transcribed will probably 
have been acquainted with other such mutilated copies. Are 
we not led, as it were by the hand, to take some such view 
of the case? In this way we account satisfactorily, and on 
grounds of historic evidence, for the omission which has 
exercised the Critics so severely. 

I do not lose sight of the fact that the Epistle to the 
Ephesians ends without salutations, without personal notices 
of any kind. But in this respect it is not peculiar". That, 
—joined to a singular absence of identifying allusion,—suf- 
ficiently explains why Marcion selected this particular Epis- 
tle for the subject of his fraud. But, to infer from this cir- 
cumstance, in defiance of the Tradition of the Church Uni- 
versal, and in defiance of its very Title, that the Epistle is 


™ See above p. 95, and see note (f) p. 94. 
" See, by all means, Alford on this subject, vol. iii. Prolegg. pp. 13—16. 
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‘Encyclical,’ in the technical sense of that word ; and to go 
on to urge this characteristic as an argument in support of 
the omission of the words év "Edéow,—is clearly the device of 
an eager Advocate; not the method of a calm and unpre- 
judiced Judge. True it is that S. Paul,—who, writing to 
the Corinthians from Ephesus, says “the Churches of Asia 
salute you,” (1 Cor. xvi. 19,)—may have known very well 
that an Epistle of his “to the Ephesians,” would, as a mat- 
ter of course, be instantly communicated to others besides 
the members of that particular Church: and in fact this 
may explain why there is nothing specially “‘ Ephesian” in 
the contents of the Epistle. The Apostle,—(as when he 
addressed “the Churches of Galatia,”)—may have had cer- 
tain of the other neighbouring Churches in his mind while 
he wrote. But all this is wholly foreign to the question 
before us: the one on/y question being this,—Which of the 
three following addresses represents what 8. Paul must be 
considered to have actually written in the first verse of his 
“ Epistle to the Ephesians ” ?— 

(1) rots dylos rots ovow év ’Edéow nai rictois év X.’I. 

(2) rots ayiots rots odow év...... Kal muotois év X. ’I. 

(3) rots ayiows tots obe1, Kai muctois ev X. 71. 

What I have been saying amounts to this: that it is abso- 
lutely unreasonable for men to go out of their way to invent 
a theory wanting every element of probability in order to 
account for the omission of the words év "E¢éow from 
S. Paul’s Epistle to the Ephesians; while they have under 
their eyes the express testimony of a competent witness of 
the ii" century that a certain heretic, named Marcion, “ pre- 
sumed to prefix an unauthorized title to that very Epistle,” 
(‘‘ Marcion ei titulum aliquando interpolare gestiit,”)—which 
title obviously could not stand unless those two words were first 
erased from the text. To interpolate that new title, and to 
erase the two words which were plainly inconsistent with it, 
were obviously correlative acts which must always have been 
performed together. 

But however all this may be, (as already pointed out,) 
the only question to be determined by us is,—whether it 
be credible that the words év "Edéom are an unauthorized 
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addition; foisted into the text of Ephes. i. 1 as far back as 
the Apostolic age: an interpolation which, instead of dying 
out, and at last all but disappearing, has spread and esta- 
blished itself, until the words are found in every copy,—are 
represented in every translation,—have been recognised in 
every country,—witnessed to by every Father,—received in 
every age of the Church? I repeat that the one question 
which has to be decided is, not how the words év’Edéow came 
to be put in, or came to be left out; but simply whether, on 
an impartial review of the evidence, it be reasonable (with 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, Conybeare and Howson, and so many 
more,) to suspect their genuineness and enclose them in 
brackets? Is it credible that the words év ’Edéow are a spu- 
rious and unauthorized addition to the inspired autograph 
of the Apostle?...We have already, as I think, obtained 
a satisfactory answer to this question. It has been shewn, 
as conclusively as in inquiries of this nature is possible, that 
in respect of the reading of Ephesians i. 1, Codd. B and x 
are even most conspicuously at fault. 

IV. But if these two Codices are thus convicted of error 
in respect of the one remaining text which their chief up- 
holders have selected, and to which they still make their 
most confident appeal,—what remains, but to point out that 
it is high time that men should be invited to disabuse their 
minds of the extravagant opinion which they have been so 
industriously taught to entertain of the value of the two 
Codices in question? It has already degenerated into an 
unreasoning prejudice, and threatens at last to add one more 
to the already overgrown catalogue of “ vulgar errors.” 

VY. I cannot, I suppose, act more fairly by Tischendorf 
than by transcribing in conclusion his remarks on the four 
remaining readings of Codex to which he triumphantly 
appeals: promising to dismiss them all with a single remark. 
He says, (addressing unlearned readers,) in his “ Introduc- 
tion” to the Tauchnitz (English) New Testament ° :— 

“To these examples, others might be added. Thus, Origen 
says on John i. 4, that in some copies it was written, ‘in 
Him is life,’ for ‘in Him was life.’ This is a reading which 


° p. xiv.—See above, pp. 8, 9, note (f). 
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we find in sundry quotations before the time of Origen?; 
but now, among all known Greek MSS. it is only in the 
Sinaitic, and the famous old Codex Bezae, a copy of the 
Gospels at Cambridge; yet it is also found in most of the 
early Latin versions, in the most ancient Syriac, and in 
the oldest Coptic.—Again, in Matth. xiii. 35, Jerome ob- 


P One is rather surprised to find the facts of the case so unfairly represented 
in addressing unlearned readers; who are entitled to the largest amount of 
ingenuousness, and to entire sincerity of statement. The facts are these :— 

(1) Valentt. (apud Irenzum), (2) Clemens Alex., and (3) Theodotus (apud 
Clem.) read éor:: but then (1) Irenwus himself, (2) Clemens Alex., and 
(3) Theodotus (apud Clem.) also read 4v. These testimonies, therefore, clearly 
neutralize each other. Cyprian also has both readings.—Hippolytus, on the 
other hand, reads for: ; but Origen, (though he remarks that fo7: is “ perhaps 
not an improbable reading,”) reads 4v ten or eleven times. “Hy is also the read- 
ing of Eusebius, of Chrysostom, of Cyril, of Nonnus, of Theodoret,—of the 
Vulgate, of the Memphitic, of the Peshito, and of the Philoxenian Versions ; 
as well as of B, A, C,—in fact of all the MSS. in the world, except of 8 and D. 

All that remains to be set on the other side are the Thebaic and Cureton’s 
Syriac, together with most copies of the early Latin. 

And now, with the evidence thus all before us, will any one say that it is 
lawfully a question for discussion which of these two readings must exhibit the 
genuine text of 8, John i.4? (For I treat it as a question of authority, and 
reason from the evidence,—declining to import into the argument what may be 
called logical considerations; though I conceive them to be all on my side.) 
I suspect, in fact, that the inveterate practice of the primitive age of reading 
the place after the following strange fashion,— yéyover év abr¢@ (wh Fv, was 
what led to this depravation of the text. Cyril in his Commentary [heading of 
lib. i, c. vi.] so reads 8, John i. 3,4, And to substitute éori (for 4v) in such 
a sentence as that, was obvious... . Chrysostom’s opinion is well known, “ Let 
us beware of putting the full stop” (he says) “at the words o3¢ &,—as do the 
heretics.” [He alludes to Valentinus, Heracleon (Orig. Opp. i. 130), and to 
Theodotus (apud Clem. Alex.). But it must be confessed that Irenwus, Hippo- 
lytus (Routh, Opusc. i. 68), Clemens Alex., Origen, Concil. Antioch. (4.p. 269, 
Routh iii, 293), Theophilus Antioch., Athanasius, Cyril of Jer.,—besides of the 
Latins, Tertullian, Lactantius, Victorinus (Rowth iii. 459), and Augustine,— 
point the place in the same way. “It is worth our observation,” (says Pear- 
son,) “that Eusebius citing the place of S. John to prove that the Hoty Guosr 
was made by the Son, leaves out those words twice together by which the 
Catholics used to refute that heresy of the Arians, viz. § yéyover.””] 

Chrysostom proceeds,—“ In order to make out that THE SPIRIT is a crea- 
ture, they read “O yéyove, €v abrm Swh Av; by which means, the Evangelist’s 
language is made unintelligible.” (Opp. viii. 40.)—This punctuation is never- 
theless adopted by Tregelles,—but not by Tischendorf. The Peshito, Epipha- 
nius (quoted in Pearson’s note, referred to infra), Cyprian, Jerome and the 
Vulgate divide the sentence as we do.—See by all means on this subject Pear- 
son’s note (z), ART. viii, (ii. p. 262 ed. Burton). Also Routh’s Opusc. i. 88-9. 
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serves that in the third century Porphyry, the antagonist 
of Christianity, had found fault with the Evangelist Matthew 
for having said, ‘which was spoken by the prophet Esaias,’ 
A writing of the second century had already witnessed to 
the same reading; but Jerome adds further that well- 
informed men had long ago removed the name of Esaias. 
Among all our MSS. of a thousand years old and upwards, 
there is not a solitary example containing the name of Esaias in 
the text referred to,—except the Sinaitic, to which a few of 
less than a thousand years old may be added.—Once more, 
Origen quotes John xiii. 10 six times; but on/y the Sinaitic 
and several ancient Latin MSS, read it the same as Origen : 
‘He that is washed needeth not to wash, but is clean every 
whit.’—In John vi. 51, also, where the reading is very diffi- 
cult to settle, the Sinaitic is alone among all Greek copies in- 
dubitably correct ; and Tertullian, at the end of the second 
century, confirms the Sinaitic reading: ‘If any man eat of 
my bread, he shall live for ever. The bread that I will give 
for the life of the world is my flesh.’ We omit to indicate 
further illustrations of this kind, although there are many 
others like them 4,” 

Let it be declared without offence, that there appears to 


9 It may not be altogether useless that I should follow this famous Critic 
of the text of the N. T. over the ground which he has himself chosen. He 
challenges attention for the four following readings of the Codex Sinaiticus :— 

(1.) S. JoHN i. 4: ev aurw Swn eorw.—(2.) S. MaTTH. xiii. 35: ro pnber dia 
noaiov Tov mpopnrov.—(3.) S. Jon xiii. 10: o AeAovpevos ovx ex xperay vipac- 
@a1.—(4.) S. JOHN vi. 51: ay tis payn ex Tov epou aprou, (noe eis TOY aiwva’— 
0 apros ov eyw Swow vrep rns rou kocnou fwns n capt pov eotiv. (And this, 
Dr. Tischendorf asserts to be “ indubitably correct.”’) 

On inspection, these four readings prove to be exactly what might have been 
anticipated from the announcement that they are almost the private property 
of the single Codex 8. The last three are absolutely worthless. They stand 
self-condemned. To examine is to reject them: the second (of which Jerome 
says something very different from what Tisch. pretends) and fourth being only 
two more of those unskilful attempts at critical emendation of the inspired 
Text, of which this Codex contains so many sorry specimens: the third being 
clearly nothing else but the result of the carelessness of the transcriber. 
Misled by the like ending (uo.7éAevrov) he has dropped a line: thus :— 

OTX €XI XPEIAN [€1 
MH TOTC MOAAC] NI 
YACOAI AAAA €CTIN 
The first, I have discussed briefly in the foregoing footnote (p) p. 110. 
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exist in the mind of this illustrious Critic a hopeless con- 
fusion between the antiquity of a Codex and the value of its 
readings. I venture to assert that a reading is valuable or 
the contrary, exactly in proportion to the probability of its 
being true or false. Interesting it is sure to be, be it what 
it may, if it be found in a very ancient codex,—interesting 
and often instructive: but the editor of Scripture must 
needs bring every reading, wherever found, to this test at 
last:—Is it to be thought that what I am here presented 
with is what the Evangelist or the Apostle actually wrote ? 
If an answer in the negative be obtained to this question, 
then, the fact that one, or two, or three of the early Fathers 
appear to have so read the place, will not avail to impart to 
the rejected reading one particle of value. And yet Tischen- 
dorf thinks it enough in a// the preceding passages to assure 
his reader that a given reading in Cod. x was recognised by 
Origen, by Tertullian, by Jerome. To have established this 
one point he evidently thinks sufficient. There is implied in 
all this an utterly false major premiss: viz. That Scriptural 
quotations found in the writings of Origen, of Tertullian, of 
Jerome, must needs be the ipsissima verba of the Sprnir. 
Whereas it is notorious ‘‘ that the worst corruptions to which 
the New Testament has ever been subjected originated within 
a hundred years after it was composed: that Irenzus and 
the whole Western, with a portion of the Syrian Church, 
used far inferior manuscripts to those employed by Stunica, 
or Erasmus, or Stephens, thirteen centuries later, when 
moulding the Textus Receptus'.”” And one is astonished 
that a Critic of so much sagacity, (who of course knows 
better,) should deliberately put forth so gross a fallacy,— 
not only without a word of explanation, a word of caution, 
but in such a manner as inevitably to mislead an unsuspect- 
ing reader. Without offence to Dr. Tischendorf, I must be 
allowed to declare that, in the remarks we have been con- 
sidering, he shews himself far more bent on glorifying the 
“Codex Sinaiticus” than in establishing the Truth of the 
pure Word of Gop. He convinces me that to have found 


* Scrivener’s Introduction, p.386. The whole Chapter deserves careful study. 
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an early uncial Codex, is every bit as fatal as to have “ taken 
a gift.” Verily, ‘it doth blind the eyes of the wise*.” 

And with this, I shall conclude my remarks on these two 
famous Codices. I humbly record my deliberate conviction 
that when the Science of Textual Criticism, which is at pre- 
sent only in its infancy, comes to be better understood ; (and 
a careful collation of every existing Codex of the New Testa- 
ment is one indispensable preliminary to its being ever 
placed on a trustworthy basis;) a very different estimate 
will be formed of the importance of not a few of those read- 
ings which at present are received with unquestioning sub- 
mission, chiefly on the authority of Codex B and Codex x. 
On the other hand, it is perfectly certain that no future colla- 
tions, no future discoveries, will ever make it credible that 
the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are a spurious 
supplement to the Evangelical Narrative; or that the 
words é€v ’"Edéom are an unauthorized interpolation of the 
inspired Text. 

And thus much concerning Codex B and Codex x. 

I would gladly have proceeded at once to the discussion 
of the “ Internal Evidence,” but that the external testimony 
commonly appealed to is not yet fully disposed of. There re- 
main to be considered certain ancient ‘ Scholia” and “ Notes,” 
and indeed whatever else results from the critical inspection 
of ancient MSS., whether uncial or cursive: and all this 
may reasonably claim one entire Chapter to itself. 


* Deut. xvi. 19. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


THE PURPORT OF ANCIENT SCHOLIA, AND NOTES IN MSS. 
ON THE SUBJECT OF THESE VERSES, SHEWN TO BE 
THE REVERSE OF WHAT IS COMMONLY SUPPOSED. 


Later Editors of the New Testament the victims of their predecessors’ 
tnaccuracies.—Birch's unfortunate mistake (p. 117).—Scholz’ sert- 
ous blunders (p.119 and pp. 120-1).—Griesbach’s sweeping mis- 
statement (pp. 121-2).—TZhe grave misapprehension which has re- 
sulted from all this inaccuracy of detail (pp. 122-3). 

Codex L (p. 123).—Ammontus not the author of the so-called ‘* Am- 
monian” Sections (p. 125).—Epiphanius (p. 132).—** Caesarius,” 
a misnomer.—‘' The Catenae,” misrepresented (p. 133). 


In the present Chapter, I propose to pass under review 
whatever manuscript testimony still remains unconsidered ; 
our attention having been hitherto exclusively devoted to 
Codices Bands. True, that the rest of the evidence may 
be disposed of in a single short sentence :—The Twelve Verses 
under discussion are found in every copy of the Gospels in ezx- 
istence with the exception of Codices Bands. But then, 

I. We are assured,—(by Dr. Tregelles for example,)—that 
“‘a Note or a Scholion stating the absence of these verses 
from many, from most, or from the most correct copies (often 
from Victor or Severus) is found in twenty-five other cursive 
Codices*,” Tischendorf has nearly the same words: “Scholia” 
(he says) “in very many MSS. state that the Gospel of Mark 
in the most ancient (and most accurate) copies ended at the 
ninth verse.” That distinguished Critic supports his asser- 
tion by appealing to seven MSS. in particular,—and refer- 
ring generally to “about twenty-five others.” Dr. Davidson 
adopts every word of this blindfold. 

1, Now of course if all that precedes were true, this de- 
partment of the Evidence would become deserving of serious 


* Printed Text, p. 254. 
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attention. But I simply deny the fact. I entirely deny that 
the “‘ Note or Scholion” which these learned persons affirm to 
be of such frequent occurrence has any existence whatever, 
—except in their own imaginations. On the other hand, 
I assert that notes or scholia which state the exact reverse, 
(viz. that “in the older” or ‘‘the more accurate copies” the 
last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are contained,) recur 
even perpetually. The plain truth is this:—These eminent 
persons have taken their information at second-hand,— 
partly from Griesbach, partly from Scholz,—without sus- 
picion and without inquiry. But then they have slightly 
misrepresented Scholz; and Scholz (1830) slightly misunder- 
stood Griesbach ; and Griesbach (1796) took liberties with 
Wetstein; and Wetstein (1751) made a few serious mis- 
takes. The consequence might have been anticipated. The 
Truth, once thrust out of sight, certain erroneous statements 
have usurped its place,—which every succeeding Critic now 
reproduces, evidently to his own entire satisfaction; though 
not, it must be declared, altogether to his own credit. Let 
me be allowed to explain in detail what has occurred. 

2. Griesbach is found to have pursued the truly German 
plan of setting down ali the twenty-five MSS.° and ai/ the 
five Patristic authorities which up to his time had been 
cited as bearing on the genuineness of 8. Mark xvi. 9—20 ; 
giving the former in numerical order, and stating generally 
concerning them that in one or other of those authorities 
it would be found recorded “that the verses in question 
were anciently wanting in some, or in most, or in almost 
all the Greek copies, or in the most accurate ones :—or else 
that they were found in a few, or in the more accurate 
copies, or in many, or in most of them, specially in the 
Palestinian Gospel.” The learned writer (who had made 
up his mind long before that the verses in question are to 
be rejected) no doubt perceived that this would be the most 
convenient way of disposing of the evidence for and against : 
but one is at a loss to understand how English scholars can 
have acquiesced in such a slipshod statement for well nigh 


> Viz. Codd. L, 1, 22, 24, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41,—108, 129, 137, 138, 
143, 181, 186, 195, 199, 206, 209, 210, 221, 222. 
12 
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a hundred years. A very little study of the subject would 
have shewn them that Griesbach derived the first eleven of 
his references from Wetstein °, the last fourteen from Birch 4. 
As for Scholz, he unsuspiciously adopted Griesbach’s fatal 
enumeration of Codices; adding five to the number; and 
only interrupting the series here and there, in order to 
insert the quotations which Wetstein had already supplied 
from certain of them. With Scholz, therefore, rests the 
blame of everything which has been written since 1830 
concerning the MS. evidence for this part of S. Mark’s 
Gospel; subsequent critics having been content to adopt his 
statements without acknowledgment and without examina- 
tion. Unfortunately Scholz did his work (as usual) in such 
a slovenly style, that besides perpetuating old mistakes he 
invented new ones; which, of course, have been reproduced 
by those who have simply translated or transcribed him. 
And now I shall examine his note “ (s)*”, with which prac- 
tically all that has since been delivered on this subject 
by Tischendorf, Tregelles, Davidson, and the rest, is iden- 
tical. 

(1.) Scholz (copying Griesbach) first states that in two 
MSS. in the Vatican Library‘ the verses in question “ are 
marked with an asterisk.” The original author of this 
statement was Birch, who followed it up by explaining the 
fatal signification of this mark *. From that day to this, 
the asterisks in Codd. Vatt. 756 and 757 have been reli- 
giously reproduced by every Critic in turn; and it is uni- 
versally taken for granted that they represent two ancient 


© Wetstein quoted 14 Codices in all: but Griesbach makes no use of his 
reference to Reg. 2868, 1880, and 2282 (leg. 2242 ?) which = Evan. 15, 19, 
299 (?) respectively. 

4 Variae Lectiones, &c. (1801, p. 225-6.)—He cites Codd. Vatt. 358, 756, 
757, 1229 (= our 129, 137, 138, 143): Cod. Zelada (= 181): Laur. vi. 18, 34 
(= 186, 195): Ven. 27 (== 210): Vind. Lamb, 38, 39, Kol. 4 (= 221, 222, 
108): Cod. iv. (leg. 5?) S. Marie Bened. Flor. (= 199): Codd. Ven. 6, 10 
(= 206, 209.) 

© Nov. Test. vol. i. p. 199. 

f Vat. 756, 757 = our Evan. 137, 138. 

* Quo signo tamquam censoria virgula usi sunt librarii, qua Evangelistarum 
narrationes, in omnibus Codicibus non obvias, tamquam dabias notarent.— 
Variae Lectiones, &e. p. 225. 
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witnesses against the genuineness of the last twelve verses of 
the Gospel according to S. Mark. 

And yet, (let me say it without offence,) a very little 
attention ought to be enough to convince any one familiar 
with this subject that the proposed inference is absolutely 
inadmissible. For, in the first place, a solitary asterisk (not 
at all a rare phenomenon in ancient MSS.") has of necessity 
no such signification. And even if it does sometimes in- 
dicate that all the verses which follow are suspicious, (of 
which, however, I have never seen an example,) it clearly 
could not have that signification here,—for a reason which 
IT should have thought an intelligent boy might discover. 

Well aware, however, that I should never be listened to, 
with Birch and Griesbach, Scholz and Tischendorf, and in- 
deed every one else against me,—I got a learned friend at 
Rome to visit the Vatican Library for me, and inspect the 
two Codices in question*. That he would find Birch right 
in his facts, I had no reason to doubt; but I much more 
than doubted the correctness of his proposed inference from 
them. I even felt convinced that the meaning and purpose 
of the asterisks in question would be demonstrably different 
from what Birch had imagined. 

Altogether unprepared was I for the result. It is found 
that the learned Dane has here made one of those (venial, 
but) unfortunate blunders to which every one is liable who 
registers phenomena of this class in haste, and does not 
methodize his memoranda until he gets home. To be brief, 
—there proves to be no asterisk at all,—either in Cod. 756, 
or in Cod. 757. 

On the contrary. After épopodvro rap, the former Codex 
has, in the text of S. Mark xvi. 9 ( fol. 150 3), a plain cross, 
—(not an asterisk, thus + or > or 3< or 3%, but a cross, 
thus +),—the intention of which is to refer the reader to 
an annotation on fo/. 151 6, (marked, of course, with a cross 
also,) to the effect that S. Mark xvi. 9—20 is undoubtedly 


» In Cod. 264 (= Paris 65) for instance, besides at S. Mk. xvi. 9, x occurs 
at xi. 12, xii. 38, and xiv. 12. On the other hand, no such sign occurs at the 
pericope de adulterd. * Further obligations to the same 
friend are acknowledged in the Appendix (D). 
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genuine’, The evidence, therefore, not only breaks hope- 
lessly down; but it is discovered that this witness has been 
by accident put into the wrong box. This is, in fact, a witness 
not for the plaintiff, but for the defendant !—As for the other 
Codex, it exhibits neither asterisk nor cross; but contains 
the same note or scholion attesting the genuineness of the 
last twelve verses of S. Mark. 

I suppose I may now pass on: but I venture to point 
out that unless the Witnesses which remain to be examined 
are able to produce very different testimony from that borne 
by the last two, the present inquiry cannot be brought to 
a close too soon. (‘I took thee to curse mine enemies, and, 
behold, thou hast blessed them altogether.”’) 

(2.) In Codd. 20 and 300 (Scholz proceeds) we read as 
follows :—“ From here to the end forms no part of the text 
in some of the copies. Jn the ancient copies, however, it all 
JSorms part of the tert *.”’ Scholz (who was the first to adduce 
this important testimony to the genuineness of the verses 
now under consideration) takes no notice of the singular cir- 
cumstance that the two MSS. he mentions have been exactly 
assimilated in ancient times to a common model; and that 
they correspond one with the other so entirely! that the 
foregoing rubrical annotation appears in the wrong place in 
both of them, viz. at the close of ver. 15, where it interrupts 
the text. This was, therefore, once a scholion written in 
the margin of some very ancient Codex, which has lost its 
way in the process of transcription ; (for there can be no 
doubt that it was originally written against ver. 8.) And 
let it be noted that its testimony is express; and that it 
avouches for the fact that “in the ancient copies,” S, Mark 
xvi. 9—20 “ formed part of the text.” 


' Similarly, in Cod. Coisl. 20, in the Paris Library, (which our 36,) 
against S. Mark xvi. 9, is this sign }& It is intended (like an asterisk in a 
modern book) to refer the reader to the self-same annotation which is spoken 
of in the text as occurring in Cod. Vat, 756, and which is observed to occur 
in the margin of the Paris MS. also. 

“ evreddev (wc rol tédouc tv Tist TaV dvTirpadg~ayv ov 


Keira’ év d€ Toic dpyaioic, ndvTa amapdAcinta KeiTat, 
—(Codd. 20 and 3UU0 = Paris 188, 180.) 
' See more concerning this matter in the Appendix (D), ad fin. 
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(3.) Yet more important is the record contained in the 
same two MSS., (of which also Scholz says nothing,) viz. 
that they exhibit a text which had been ‘collated with the 
ancient and approved copies at Jerusalem™.” What need to 
point out that so remarkable a statement, taken in conjunc- 
tion with the express voucher that “although some copies of 
the Gospels are without the verses under discussion, yet that 
in the ancient copies all the verses are found,” is a critical 
attestation to the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9 to 20, far out- 
weighing the bare statement (next to be noticed) of the un- 
deniable historical fact that, “in some copies,” S. Mark ends 
at ver. 8,—but “in many does not” ? 

(4.) Scholz proceeds :—“ In Cod. 22, after epoBotvto rap 
+téAoc is read the following rubric :’— 

Ev TIGt TOV avTirpapav Ewc ModE TAHPOUTat O 6 evarreAtc- 
THe’ €v moAAoIc dé Kai TadTa péperat’. 

And the whole of this statement is complacently copied by 
all subsequent Critics and Editors,—cross, and “ téAoc,” and 
all,—as an additional ancient attestation to the fact that 
“* The End” (+éd0c) of S. Mark’s Gospel is indeed at ch. xvi. 8. 
Strange,—incredible rather,—that among so many learned 
persons, not one should have perceived that “téAoc”’ in this 


place merely denotes that here a well-known Ecclesiastical sec- 
tion comes toan end !... As far, therefore, as the present dis- 
cussion is concerned, the circumstance is purely irrelevant °; 


™ At the end of S. Matthew’s Gospel in Cod. 300 (at fol. 89) is found,— 
etarreAtov Kata Maréatov érpdpx Kai dvrepAHOH ek 
Ta “leposortpotc TaAAGiav dvTirpapey, Ev oTixolc Bod 
and at the end of S. Mark’s, (at fol. 147 6)— 
etarréAtov kata Mapkov érpagH kai dvtTeBAHOH Ouoiwc 


Ek TV EoTIOVdAGHEVWV GTiyoLC AMG KEPaAaiotc CAE 

This second colophon (though not the first) is found in Cod. 20. Both reap- 
pear in Cod. 262 ( = Paris 53), and (with an interesting variety in the former 
of the two) in [what I suppose is the first half of] the uncial Codex A. See 
prides Introduction, p. 125. 

== Paris 72, fol. 107 6. He might have added, (for Wetstein had pointed 

it out 79 years before,) that the same note precisely is found between verses 8 
and 9 in Cod. 15 ( = Paris 64,) fol. 98 4. 

* See more at the very end of Chap. XI. 
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and, (as I propose to shew in Chapter XJ,) the less said 
about it by the opposite party, the better. 

(5.) Scholz further states that in four, (he means three,) 
other Codices very nearly the same colophon as the preced- 
ing recurs, with an important additional clause. In Codd. 1, 
199, 206, 209, (he says) is read,— 

“In certain of the copies, the Evangelist finishes here ; 
up to which place Eusebius the friend of Pamphilus canonized. 
In other copies, however, is found as follows’.” And then 
comes the rest of S. Mark’s Gospel. 

I shall have more to say about this reference to Eusebius, 
and what he “canonized,” by-and-by. But what is there in 
all this, (let me in the meantime ask), to recommend the 
opinion that the Gospel of 8. Mark was published by its 
Author in an incomplete state; or that the last twelve 
verses of it are of spurious origin ? 

(6.) The reader’s attention is specially invited to the im- 
posing statement which follows. Codd. 23, 34, 39, 41, (says 
Scholz,) ‘contain these words of Severus of Antioch :— 

“In the more accurate copies, the Gospel according to 
Mark has its end at ‘for they were afraid.” In some copies, 
however, this also is added,—‘ Now when He was risen,’ 
&c. This, however, seems to contradict to some extent 
what was before delivered,” &c. 

It may sound fabulous, but it is strictly true, that every 
word of this, (unsuspiciously adopted as it has been by every 
Critic who has since gone over the same ground,) is a mere 
tissue of mistakes. For first, — Cod. 23 contains nothing 
whatever pertinent to the present inquiry. (Scholz, evidently 
through haste and inadvertence, has confounded his own 


P Cod. 1. (at Basle), and Codd. 206, 209 (which = Venet.6and 10) contain 
as follows :— 


iv Tat wey TOV avtirpdg~av twc de mAnpodtar 6 Evar- 
reAtoTHc, wc ov Kai’ Evoépioc 6 Maypidou éxavovicev’ év 
GAAoic be Tabta pépetat’ dvacrtac, K.T.A. 


But Cod, 199 (which = 8. Mariae Benedict. Flor. Cod. 1V. [lege 5], accord- 
ing to Birch (p. 226) who supplies the quotation, has only this :— 


bd * b] ’ * “ * 
€V TIGL T@V aVTIPpagayv OU KELVTGL [?] TauTa. 
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* 23” with “ Cois/, 23,” but “ Coisl. 23” is his “ 39,”—of 
which by-and-by. This reference therefore has to be can- 
celled.)—Cod. 41 contains a scholion of precisely the opposite 
tendency : I mean, a scholion which avers that the accurate 
copies of S. Mark’s Gospel contain these last twelve verses. 
(Scholz borrowed this wrong reference from Wetstein,—who, 
by an oversight, quotes Cod. 41 three times instead of twice.) 
—There remain but Codd. 34 and 39; and in neither of 
those two manuscripts, from the first page of S. Mark’s Gos- 
pel to the last, does there exist any ‘‘scholion of Severus 
of Antioch” whatecer. Scholz, in a word, has inadvertently 
made a gross misstatement *; and every Critic who has since 
written on this subject has adopted his words,— without 
acknowledgment and without examination. .... Such is the 
evidence on which it is proposed to prove that S. Mark did 
not write the last twelve verses of his Gospel ! 

(7.) Scholz proceeds to enumerate the following twenty- 
two Codices :—24, 34, 36, 37, 38, 39, 40, 41, 108, 129, 137, 
138, 143, 181, 186, 195, 199, 206, 209, 210, 221, 222. And 
this imposing catalogue is what has misled Tischendorf, 
Tregelles and the rest. They have not perceived that it is 
a mere transcript of Griesbach’s list ; which Scholz interrupts 
only to give from Cod. 24, (imperfectly and at second-hand,) 
the weighty scholion, (Wetstein had given it from Cod. 41,) 
which relates, on the authority of an eye-witness, that 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20 existed in the ancient Palestinian Copy. 
(About that Scholion enough has been offered already *.) 
Scholz adds that very nearly the same words are found in 
374.—What he says concerning 206 and 209 (and he might 
have added 199,) has been explained above. 

But when the twenty MSS. which remain® undisposed of 
have been scrutinized, their testimony is found to be quite 


4 It originated in this way. At the end of S. Matthew’s Gospel, in both 
Codices, ure found those large extracts from the “2nd Hom. on the Resurrec- 
tion” which Montfaucon published in the Bidl. Coisl. (pp. 68—75), and which 
Cramer has since reprinted at the end of his Catena in 8. Matth, (i. 243— 
251.) In Codd. 34 and 39 they are ascribed to ‘‘ Severus of Antioch.” See 
above (p. 40.) See also pp. 39 and 57. 

’ See above, pp. 64, 65. * 22—3 (199, 206, 209) = 19 + 1 (374) = 20. 
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different from what is commonly supposed. One of them 
(N°. 38) has been cited in error: while the remaining nine- 
teen are nothing else but copies of Victor of Antioch’s com- 
mentary on 8. Mark,—no less than sixteen of which contain 
the famous attestation that in most of the accurate copies, and 
in particular the authentic Palestinian Codex, the last twelve 
verses of S. Mark’s Gospel wERE Found. (See above, pp. 64 
and 65.).... And this exhausts the evidence, 

(8.) So far, therefore, as ‘“‘ Notes” and ‘“ Scholia” in MSS. 
are concerned, the sum of the matter proves to be simply 
this :—(a) Nine Codicest are observed to contain a note to 
the effect that the end of S. Mark’s Gospel, though want- 
ing “in some,” was yet found “in others,’”—‘“in many,” 
—‘‘ in the ancient copies.” 

(5) Next, four Codices* contain subscriptions vouching 
for the genuineness of this portion of the Gospel by de- 
claring that those four Codices had been collated with ap- 
proved copies preserved at Jerusalem. 

(c) Lastly, sixteen Codices, — (to which, besides that 
already mentioned by Scholz", I am able to add at least 
five others, making twenty-two in all *,)—contain a weighty 
critical scholion asserting categorically that in “ very many” 
and “accurate copies,” specially in the ‘‘true Palestinian 
exemplar,” these verses had been found by one who seems to 
have verified the fact of their existence there for himself. 

(9.) And now, shall I be thought unfair if, on a review 
of the premisses, I assert that I do not see a shadow of 
reason for the imposing statement which has been adopted 
by Tischendorf, Tregelles, and the rest, that “there exist 
about thirty Codices which state that from the more ancient 
and more accurate copies of the Gospel, the last twelve 
verses of S. Mark were absent?” I repeat, there is not so 
much as one single Codex which contains such a scholion; 

* viz. Codd. L, 1, 199, 206, 209 :—20, 300 :—15, 22. 

* Cod. A, 20, 262, 300. 

“ Evan, 374. 

* viz. Evan. 24, 36, 37, 40, 41 (Wetstein.) Add Evan. 108, 129, 137, 138, 
148, 181, 186, 195, 210, 221, 222. (Birch Varr. Lectt. p. 225.) Add Evan. 


374 (Scholz.) Add Evan. 12, 129, 299, 329, and the Moscow Codex (qu. Evan. 
253 ?) employed by Matthaei. 
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while twenty-four’ of those commonly enumerated state 
the exact reverse—We may now advance a step: but the 
candid reader is invited to admit that hitherto the sup- 
posed hostile evidence is on the contrary entirely in favour 
of the verses under discussion. (“I called thee to curse 
mine enemies, and, behold, thou hast altogether blessed them 
these three times.’’) 

II. Nothing has been hitherto said about Cod. L.* This 
is the designation of an uncial MS. of the viiit® or ix 
century, in the Library at Paris, chiefly remarkable for the 
correspondence of its readings with those of Cod. B and 
with certain of the citations in Origen; a peculiarity which 
recommends Cod. L, (as it recommends three cursive Codices 
of the Gospels, 1, 33, 69,) to the especial favour of a school 
with which whatever is found in Cod. B is necessarily 
right. It is described as the work of an ignorant foreign 
copyist, who probably wrote with several MSS. before him ; 
but who is found to have been wholly incompetent to deter- 
mine which reading to adopt and which to reject. Certain 
it is that he interrupts himself, at the end of ver. 8, to 
write as follows :— 


‘“« SOMETHING TO THIS EFFECT 
IS ALSO MET WITH: 


“ All that was commanded them they immediately rehearsed 
unto Peter and the rest. And after these things, from East 
even unto West, did Jesus Himself send forth by their means 
the holy and incorruptible message of eternal Salvation. 


“« Bur THIS ALSO IS MET WITH AFTER 
THE WORDS, ‘ FOR THEY WERE AFRAID ;” 


“Now, when He was risen early, the first day of the 
week *,” &e. 


7 2 (viz. Evan. 20, 200) + 16 + 1 + 5 (enumerated in the preceding note) 
= 24, * Paris 62, olim, 2861 and 1558. 

* See the facsimile.—The original, (which knows nothing of Tischendorf’s 
crosses,) reads as follows :— 


; @€PETE NOT 
‘ KAI TATTA - 


[IANTA A€ TA MAPH 


rreéAMENA TOIC 
MIEPI TON METPON 
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It cannot be needful that I should delay the reader with 
any remarks on such a termination of the Gospel as the 
foregoing. It was evidently the production of some one 
who desired to remedy the conspicuous incompleteness of 
his own copy of S. Mark’s Gospel, but who had imbibed so 
little of the spirit of the Evangelical narrative that he could 
not in the least imitate the Evangelist’s manner. As for the 
scribe who executed Codex L, he was evidently incapable 
of distinguishing the grossest fabrication from the genuine 
text. The same worthless supplement is found in the margin 
of the Hharklensian Syriac (a.p. 616), and in a few other 
quarters of less importance *.—I pass on, with the single 
remark that I am utterly at a loss to understand on 
what principle Cod. L,—a solitary MS. of the viii® or ix™ 
century which exhibits an exceedingly vicious text,—is to 


CTNTOM@C €EH 
rTIAAN - META 

S¢ TATTA KAi ATTOC 
6 TC, ANO ANATOAHC 
KAl AXPI ATCEWC 
‘€ZAMECTIAEN AI 
ATT@N TO YEPON 
KAi ‘A®@APTON KH 
PYTMA - THC AI@ 
NIOYT C@THPIAC - 

| €CTHN AE KAI 
TATTA #€P0 

' MENA META TO 


' €S0BOTNTO 


ANAcTAC Aeé mP@ 
MIP®TH CABBATS - 


i.e :—éperal rov xa) radra. 

Tdvra 5é rd wapyyyeAucva Trois wep) Toy Mérpoy ourrdums eiyyeAay werd Be 
ravra Kal abrds d"Inaois dd dvaroAsjs cal &xpi dbcews ekawéorerAey B¢ abrav Td 
lepdy kal EpBaprov xhpvyua ris alwviov cwrnplas. 

“Eorw 3¢ xal taita pepdueva pera 7d epoBodvro ydp. 

*Avacras 3¢ mpwt mpdéty caBBdrov. 

* As, the Codex Bobbiensis (k) of the old Latin, and the margin of two 
AEthiopic MSS.—I am anable to understand what Scholz and his copyists have 
said concerning Cod. 274. I was assured again and again at Paris that they 
knew of no such codex as “ Reg, 79°,” which is Scholz’ designation (Prolegg. 
p- xxx.) of the Cod, Evan, «hich, after him, we number “ 274.” 
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THE opposite page exhibits an exact Mic-simile, obtained by 
Photography, of fol. 113 of Evan. Con. L, (Codex Regius,” 
No. 62,) at Paris; containing S. Mark xvi. 6 to 9 ;—as ex- 
plained at pp. 123-4. The Text of that MS. has been pub- 
lished by Dr. Tischendorf in his “ Monumenta Sacra Inedita,” 
(1846, pp. 57—399.) See p. 206. 

The original Photograph was executed (Oct. 1869) by the 
obliging permission of M. de Wailly, who presides over the 
Manuscript Department of the “‘ Bibliothéque.” He has my 
best thanks for the kindness with which he promoted my 
wishes and facilitated my researches. 

It should perhaps be stated that the margin of ‘Codex L” 
is somewhat ampler than can be represented in an octavo 
volume; each folio measuring very nearly nine inches, by 
very nearly six inches and a half. 
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be thought entitled to so much respectful attention on the 
present occasion, rebuked as it is for the fallacious evidence 
it bears concerning the last twelve verses of the second Gos- 
pel by all the seventeen remaining Uncials, (three of which 
are from 300 to 400 years more ancient than itself ;) and by 
every cursive copy of the Gospels in existence. Quite certain 
at least is it that not the faintest additional probability is 
established by Cod. L that S.Mark’s Gospel when it left 
the hands of its inspired Author was in a mutilated con- 
dition. The copyist shews that he was as well acquainted 
as his neighbours with our actual concluding Verses: while 
he betrays his own incapacity, by seeming to view with 
equal favour the worthless alternative which he deliberately 
transcribes as well, and to which he gives the foremost 
place. Not S.Mark’s Gospel, but Codex L is the sufferer 
by this appeal. 

III. I go back now to the statements found in certain 
Codices of the x" century, (derived probably from one of 
older date,) to the effect that “the marginal references 
to the Eusebian Canons extend no further than ver. 8 :’—for 
so, I presume, may be paraphrased the words, (see p. 120,) 
€we ov Eicépioc 6 Maupidou txavévicev, which are found 
at the end of ver. 8 in Codd. 1, 206, 209. 

(1.) Now this statement need not have delayed us for 
many minutes. But then, therewith, recent Critics have 
seen fit to connect another and an entirely distinct pro- 


position: viz. that 
AMMONIUS 


also, a contemporary of Origen, conspires with Eusebius in 
disallowing the genuineness of the conclusion of 8. Mark’s 
Gospel. This is in fact a piece of evidence to which recently 
special prominence has been given: every Editor of the 
Gospels in turn, since Wetstein, having reproduced it; but 
no one more emphatically than Tischendorf. “ Neither by 
the sections of Ammonius nor yet by the canons of Kuse- 
bius are these last verses recognised.” ‘ Thus it is seen,” 


>’ Nec Ammon Sectionibus, nec Evsestt Canonibus, agnoscuntur ultimi 
versus.—Tisch. Nor. Test. (ed. 8va), p. 406. 
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proceeds Dr. Tregelles, “that just as Eusebius found these 
verses absent in his day from the best and most nume- 
rous copies (sic), so was also the case with Ammonius when 
he formed his Harmony in the preceding century °.” 

A new and independent authority therefore is appealed 
to,—one of high antiquity and evidently very great im- 
portance,—Ammonius of Alexandria, a.p. 220. But Ammo- 
nius has left behind him no known writings whatsoever. What 
then do these men mean when they appeal in this confident 
way to the testimony of ‘“‘ Ammonius ?” 

To make this matter intelligible to the ordinary English 
reader, I must needs introduce in this place some account 
of what are popularly called the “‘ Ammonian Sections” and 
the “ Eusebian Canons:” concerning both of which, how- 
ever, it cannot be too plainly laid down that nothing what- 
ever is known beyond what is discoverable from a careful 
study of the “Sections” and “Canons” themselves; added 
to what Eusebius has told us in that short Epistle of his 
“to Carpianus,’—which I suppose has been transcribed 
and reprinted more often than any other uninspired Epistle 
in the world. 

Eusebius there explains that Ammonius of Alexandria 
constructed with great industry and labour a kind of Evan- 
gelical Harmony; the peculiarity of which was, that, re- 
taining S. Matthew’s Gospel in its integrity, it exhibited 
the corresponding sections of the other three Evangelists 
by the side of 8. Matthew’s text. There resulted this in- 
evitable inconvenience; that the sequence of the narrative, 
in the case of the three last Gospels, was interrupted 
throughout; and their context hopelessly destroyed ¢. 

The “ Diatessaron” of Ammonius, (so Eusebius styles it), 
has long since disappeared; but it is plain from the fore- 
going account of it by a competent witness that it must 


© Printed Text, p. 248. 

4 The reader is invited to test the accuracy of what precedes for himself :— 
"Apudsios piv d 'Arekavdpeds, wodAAhv, ws elxds, pidorwovlay Kal oxovdhy eicayno- 
xes, Td Bad Ttecodpwr juivy Karaddrorwery ebayyéAwv, Te KaTa Maréaiov ras 
dpopdvous Tay Aoinay ebayyeAioTav wepikowads wWapadels, ws ef bydyKns cupBivas 
tov Tis axoAdovOlas eipudy Tay Tpia@v BiapPaphwat, Soov em TG Ope ris dva- 
"yvboews. 
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have been a most unsatisfactory performance. It is not 
easy to see how room can have been found in such a scheme 
for entire chapters of S. Luke’s Gospel; as well as for the 
larger part of the Gospel according to S. John: in short, for 
anything which was not capable of being brought into some 
kind of agreement, harmony, or correspondence with some- 
thing in S. Matthew’s Gospel. 

How it may have fared with the other Gospels in the 
work of Ammonius is not in fact known, and it is profitless 
to conjecture. What we know for certain is that Eusebius, 
availing himself of the hint supplied by the very imperfect 
labours of his predecessor, devised an entirely different ex- 
pedient, whereby he extended to the Gospels of S. Mark, 
S. Luke and S. John all the advantages, (and more than all,) 
which Ammonius had made the distinctive property of the 
first Gospel*. His plan was to retain the Four Gospels in 
their integrity ; and, besides enabling a reader to ascertain 
at a glance the places which 8S. Matthew has in common 
with the other three Evangelists, or with any two, or with 
any one of them, (which, I suppose, was the sum of what 
had been exhibited by the work of Ammonius,)—to shew 
which places S. Luke has in common with 8. Mark,—which 
with S. John only; as well as which places are peculiar to 
each of the four Evangelists in turn. It is abundantly clear 
therefore what Eusebius means by saying that the la- 
bours of Ammonius had “ suggested to him” his own*. The 
sight of that Harmony of the other three Evangelists with 
S. Matthew’s Gospel had suggested to him the advantage 
of establishing a series of parallels throughout al/ the Four 
Gospels, But then, whereas Ammonius had placed along- 
side of S. Matthew the dislocated sections themselves of the 


© "Iva 3% cwtouévov xal rod THY Aorway 3: BAov owpards Te Kal elpuod, eidévac 
Zxous Tobs olxelous éxdatou ebayyeAictod 1é mous, év ols kata Tav abTay hydx- 
Onoay Piradrndas einciv, ex Tod rovhuatos Tov mpoeipnucvou dvdpds eiAnpas apop- 
pas, xab’ évépay udOodov xavdvas déxa Toy apiOudy Biexdpatd co Trois brore- 
Tayuevous. 

* This seems to represent exactly what Eusebius means in this place. The 
nearest English equivalent to &popu4 is “a hint.” Consider Euseb. Hist. Eccl. 
v. 27. Also the following :—oAAds AaPdvres dpopuds. (Andreas, Proleg. in 
Apocalyps.).—AaBédyres tas &popuds. (Anastasius Sin., Routh’s Rell, i. 15.) 
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other three Evangelists which are of corresponding purport, 
Eusebius conceived the idea of accomplishing the same 
object by means of a system of double numerical references. 
He invented X Canons, or Tables: he subdivided each of the 
Four Gospels into a multitude of short Sections. These he 
numbered ; (a fresh series of numbers appearing in each 
Gospel, and extending from the beginning right on to the 
end;) and immediately under every number, he inserted, 
in vermillion, another numeral (I to X); whose office it was 
to indicate in which of his X Canons, or Tables, the reader 
would find the corresponding places in any of the other 
Gospels‘. (If the section was unique, it belonged to his last 
or X" Canon.) Thus, against 8. Matthew’s account of the 
Title on the Cross, is written =: but in the I* Canon 


(which contains the places common to all four Evangelists) 
parallel with 335, is found,—214, 324, 199: and the Sec- 
tions of S. Mark, S. Luke, and 8. John thereby designated, 
(which are discoverable by merely casting one’s eye down 
the margin of each of those several Gospels in turn, until 
the required number has been reached,) will be found to 
contain the parallel record in the other three Gospels. 

All this is so purely elementary, that its very introduc- 
tion in this place calls for apology. The extraordinary 
method of the opposite party constrains me however to 
establish thus clearly the true relation in which the fami- 
liar labours of Eusebius stand to the unknown work of 
Ammonius, 


' xavdvas.... Biexdpatd gor robs bworerayudvouvs. This at least is decisive 
as to the authorship of the Canons, When therefore Jerome says of Ammo- 
nius,—“ Evangelicos canones excogitavit quos postea secutus est Eusebius 
Cesariensis,” (De Viris Illust. c. lv. vol. ii. p. 881,) we learn the amount of 
attention to which such off-hand gain statements of this Father are entitled. 

What else can be inferred from the account which Eusebius gives of the 
present sectional division of the Gospels but that it was also his own ?—Abdry 
piv oly % Tay bworetayuévav Kavdvev bndbeais’ 58 caphs aitay Sitrynois, 
torw hoe. “Eq” éxdory trav tecadpwv ebayyeAlwy dpiOuds Tis mpdxerrar Kata 
bépos, dpxduevos axd rod xpdrou, elra Sevrépov, nal tplrov, Kal KaGetijs mpoiwy 
5:° BAou wéypt TOU TéAOUs TOU BiBAlov. He proceeds to explain how the sections 
thus numbered are to be referred to his X Canons :—xaé’ fxacrov 5 api®udy 
iroonuelwors 31k KivvaBdpews mpdnertas, SnAovoa ev wolw Tay Béxa Kavdvwr Kei- 
pevos 6 GpiOuds Tvyxdver. 
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For if that earlier production be lost indeed *,—if its pre- 
cise contents, if the very details of its construction, can at 
this distance of time be only conjecturally ascertained,— 
what right has any one to appeal to “the Sections of Am- 
monius,’ as to a known document? Why above all do 
Tischendorf, Tregelles, and the rest deliberately claim “ Am- 
monius” for their ally on an occasion like the present; 
seeing that they must needs be perfectly well aware that 
they have no means whatever of knowing (except from the 
precarious evidence of Catenz) what Ammonius thought 
about any single verse in any of the four Gospels? At every 
stage of this discussion, I am constrained to ask myself,— 
Do then the recent Editors of the Text of the New Testa- 
ment really suppose that their statements will never be ex- 
amined? their references never verified? or is it thought 
that they enjoy a monopoly of the learning (such as it is) 
which enables a man to form an opinion in this department 
of sacred Science? For, 

(1st.) Where then and what are those “Sections of Am- 
monius” to which Tischendorf and Tregelles so confidently 
appeal? It is even notorious that when they say the “ Sec- 
tions of Ammonius,” what they mean are the “Sections of 
Eusebius.”’—But, (2dly.) Where is the proof,—where is even 
the probability,—that these two are identical? The Critics 
cannot require to be reminded by me that we are absolutely 


« “Frustra ad Ammonium aut Tatianum in Harmoniis provocant. Que 
supersunt vix quicquam cum Ammonio aut Tatiano commune habent.” (Tis- 
chendorf on S. Mark xvi. 8).—Dr. Mill (1707),—because he assumed that the 
anonymous work which Victor of Capua brought to light in the vit® century, 
and conjecturally assigned to Tatian, was the lost work of Ammonius, (Proleg. 
p- 63, § 660,)—was of course warranted in appesling to the authority of Am- 
monius in s«pport of the last twelve verses of 8S. Mark’s Gospel. But in truth 
Mill’s assumption cannot be maintained for a moment, as Wetstein has con- 
vincingly shewn. (Proleg. p.68.) Any one may easily satisfy himself of the 
fact who will be at the pains to examine a few of the chapters with attention, 
bearing in mind what Eusebius has said concerning the work of Ammonius. 
Cap. lxxiv, for instance, contains as follows :—Mtt. xiii. 33, 84. Mk. iv. 33. 
Mtt. xiii. 34, 35: 10,11. Mk. iv. 34. Mtt. xiii. 18 to 17. But here it is 
S. Matthew's Gospel which is dislocated,—for verses 10, 11, and 13 to 17 of 
ch. xiii. come after verses 33—35 ; while ver. 12 has altogether disappeared. 

The most convenient edition for reference is Schmeller’s,—Ammonii Alexr- 
andrini que@ et Tatiani dicitur Harmonia Evangeliorum, (Vienna, 1841.) 
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without proof that so much as one of the Sections of Am- 
monius corresponded with one of those of Eusebius; and yet, 
(3dly.) Who sees not that unless the Sections of Ammonius 
and those of Eusebius can be proved to have corresponded 
throughout, the name of Ammonius has no business what- 
ever to be introduced into such a discussion as the present ? 
They must at least be told that in the entire absence of 
proof of any kind,—(and certainly nothing that Eusebius 
says warrants any such inference*,)—to reason from the 
one to the other as if they were identical, is what no sincere 
inquirer after Truth is permitted to do. 

It is time, however, that I should plainly declare that it 
happens to be no matter of opinion at all whether the lost 
Sections of Ammonius were identical with those of Eusebius 
or not. It is demonstrable that they cannot have been so ; 
and the proof is supplied by the Sections themselves. It is 
discovered, by a careful inspection of them, that they imply 
and presuppose the Ten Canons; being in many places even 
meaningless,—nugatory, in fact, (I do not of course say 
that they are practically without use,)—except on the theory 
that those Canons were already in existence’. Now the 
Canons are confessedly the invention of Eusebius. He dis- 
tinctly claims them). Thus much then concerning the sup- 
posed testimony of Ammonius. It is ni/—And now for 
what is alleged concerning the evidence of Eusebius. 

The starting-point of this discussion, (as I began by re- 
marking), is the following memorandum found in certain 
ancient MSS. :—“ Thus far did Eusebius canonize*;” which 


* Only by the merest license of interpretation can clAnpds agopuds be 
assumed to mean that Eusebius had found the four Gospels ready divided to 
his hand by Ammonius into exactly 1165 sections,—every one of which he had 
simply adopted for his own. Mill, (who nevertheless held this strange opinion,) 
was obliged to invent the wild hypothesis that Eusebius, besides the work of 
Ammonius which he describes, must have found in the library at Cwsarea the 
private copy of the Gospels which belonged to Ammonius,—an unique volume, 
in which the last-named Father (as he assumes) will have numbered the Sections 
and made them exactly 1165. It is not necessary to discuss such a notion. 
We are dealing with facts,—not with fictions. 

' For proofs of what is stated above, as well as for several remarks on the 
(so-called) “‘ Ammonian” Sections, the reader is referred to the Appendix (G). 

) See above, p. 128, note (f). * See above, p. 125. 
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means either: (1) That his Canons recognise no section of 
S. Mark’s Gospel subsequent to § 233, (which number is 
commonly set over against ver. 8:) or else, (which comes to 
the same thing,)—(2) That no sections of the same Gospel, 
after § 233, are referred to any of his X Canons. 

On this slender foundation has been raised the following 
precarious superstructure. It is assumed, 

(1st.) That the Section of S. Mark’s Gospel which Eusebius 
numbers “ 233,” and which begins at our ver. 8, cannot have 
extended beyond ver. 8 ;—whereas it may have extended, and 
probably did extend, down to the end of ver. 11. 

(2dly.) That because no notice is taken in the Eusebian 
Canons of any sectional number in 8. Mark’s Gospel sub- 
sequent to § 233, no Section (with, or without, such a sub- 
sequent number) can have existed :—whereas there may 
have existed one or more subsequent Sections all duly num- 
bered', This notwithstanding, Eusebius, (according to the 
memorandum found in certain ancient MSS.), may have 
canonized no further than § 233. 

I am not disposed, however, to contest the point as far as 
Eusebius is concerned. I have only said so much in order 
to shew how unsatisfactory is the argumentation on the 
other side. Let it be assumed, for argument sake, that the 
statement “ Eusebius canonized no farther than ver. 8” is 
equivalent to this,—‘ Eusebius numbered no Sections after 
ver.8:” (and more it cannot mean :)—What then? I am at 
a loss to see what it is that the Critics propose to themselves 
by insisting on the circumstance. For we knew before,— 
it was in fact Eusebius himself who told us,—that Copies 
of the Gospel ending abruptly at ver. 8, were anciently of 
frequent occurrence. Nay, we heard the same Eusebius re- 
mark that one way of shelving a certain awkward pro- 
blem would be, to plead that the subsequent portion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel is frequently wanting. What more have we 
learned when we have ascertained that the same Eusebius 
allowed no place to that subsequent portion in his Canons? 
The new fact, (supposing it to be a fact,) is but the correla- 

1 As a matter of fact, Codices abound in which the Sections are noted with- 


out the Canons, throughout. See more on this subject in the Appendix (@). 
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tive of the old one; and since it was Eusebius who was the 
voucher for that, what additional probability do we esta- 
blish that the inspired autograph of S. Mark ended abruptly 
at ver. 8, by discovering that Eusebius is consistent with 
himself, and omits to “canonize” (or even to “ sectionize”’) 
what he had already hypothetically hinted might as well be 
left out altogether P (See above, pp. 44-6.) 

So that really I am at a loss to see that one atom of pro- 
gress is made in this discussion by the further discovery 
that, (in a work written about a.p. 373,) 

EPIPHANIUS 

states casually that “the four Gospels contain 1162 sec- 
tions™.” From this it is argued" that since 355 of these 
are commonly assigned to S. Matthew, 342 to S. Luke, and 
232 to S. John, there do but remain for 8S. Mark 233; and 
the 233rd section of S. Mark’s Gospel confessedly begins at 
ch. xvi. 8.—The probability may be thought to be thereby 
slightly increased that the sectional numbers of Eusebius 
extended no further than ver. 8: but—Has it been rendered 
one atom more probable that the inspired Evangelist him- 
self ended his Gospel abruptly at the 8th verse? That fact 
—(the only thing which our opponents have to establish)— 
remains exactly where it was; entirely unproved, and in the 
highest degree improbable. 

To conclude, therefore. When I read as follows in the 
pages of Tischendorf:—‘ These verses are not recognised by 
the Sections of Ammonius, nor by the Canons of Eusebius: 
Epiphanius and Casarius bear witness to the fact ;’— I am 
constrained to remark that the illustrious Critic has drawn 
upon his imagination for three of his statements, and that 
the fourth is of no manner of importance. 

(1.) About the “Sections of Ammonius,” he really knows 
no more than about the lost Books of Livy. He is, therefore, 
without excuse for adducing them in the way of evidence. 


™ régaapd eiow ebayyéAca Keparalay xiAiwv éxardy énxovtadio. The words 
are most unexpectedly, (may I not say suspiciously ?), found in Epiphanius, 
Ancor. 50, (Opp. ii. 54 B.) 

" By Tischendorf, copying Miil’s Proleg. p. 63, § 662:—the foutal source, 
by the way, of the twin references to “ Epiphanius and Cwsarius.” 
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(2.) That Epiphanius bears no witness whatever either 
as to the “ Sections of Ammonius” or to “ Canons of Euse- 
bius,” Tischendorf is perfectly well aware. So is my reader. 

(3.) His appeal to 

CmsARIUS 

is worse than infelicitous. He intends thereby to designate 
the younger brother of Gregory of Nazianzus; an eminent 
physician of Constantinople, who died a.p. 368; and who, 
(as far as is known,) never wrote anything. A work called 
ITevcets, (which in the x century was attributed to Casa- 
rius, but concerning which nothing is certainly known ex- 
cept that Cesarius was certainly not its author,) is the com- 
position to which Tischendorf refers. Even the approxi- 
mate date of this performance, however, has never been 
ascertained. And yet, if Tischendorf had condescended to 
refer to it, (instead of taking his reference at second-hand,) 
he would have seen at a glance that the entire context in 
which the supposed testimony is found, is nothing else but 
a condensed paraphrase of that part of Epiphanius, in which 
the original statement occurs °. 

Thus much, then, for the supposed evidence of AMMonivs, 
of EpipHantius, and of Casartus on the subject of the last 
Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel. It is exactly nid. In 
fact Pseudo-Cesarius, so far from ‘ bearing witness to the 
fact” that the concluding verses of S.Mark’s Gospel are 
spurious, actually quotes the 16th verse as genuine. 

(4.) As for Eusebius, nothing whatever has been added 
to what we knew before concerning his probable estimate 
of these verses. 

IV. We are now at liberty to proceed to the only head 
of external testimony which remains undiscussed. I allude 


to the evidence of 
THE CaTEnz. 
“In the Catene on Mark,” (crisply declares Dr. David- 
son,) “there is no explanation of this section *.” 


® Comp. Epiph. (Ancor. 50,) Opp. ii. 53 0 to 65 a, with Galland. Bidl. vi. 
26 c to 27 A. P Galland. Bibl. vi. 147 a. 

9 Vol. i. 165 (ii. 112).—It is only fair to add that Davidson is not alone in 
this statement. In substance, it has become one of the common-places of those 
who undertake to prove that the end of S. Mark’s Gospel is spurious. 
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“The Catenz on Mark:” as if they were quite common 
things,—“ plenty, as blackberries!” But,— Which of “the 
Catene” may the learned Critic be supposed to have ex- 
amined P 

1. Not the Catena which Possinus found in the library of 
Charles de Montchal, Abp. of Toulouse, and which forms 
the basis of his Catena published at Rome in 1673 ; because 
that Codex is expressly declared by the learned Editor to be 
defective from ver. 8 to the end". 

2. Not the Catena which Corderius transcribed from the 
Vatican Library and communicated to Possinus; because 
in that Catena the 9th and 12th verses are distinctly com- 
mented on *. 

3. Still lesscan Dr. Davidson be thought to have inspected 
the Catena commonly ascribed to Victor of Antioch,—which 
Peltanus published in Latin in 1580, but which Possinus 
was the first to publish in Greek (1673). Dr. Davidson, 
I say, cannot certainly have examined that Catena; inas- 
much as it contains, (as I have already largely shewn, and, 
in fact, as every one may see,) a long and elaborate disser- 
tation on the best way of reconciling the language of 8. Mark 
in ver. 9 with the language of the other Evangelists *. 

4, Least of all is it to be supposed that the learned Critic 
has inspected either of the last two editions of the same 


* See Possini Cat. p. 363. 

* "Edy mp@rov Mapia tH MaydaAnry. [= ver. 9.] rabrny EboéBios év trois 
wpds Mapivoy érépay Aéye: Maplay wapa thy Ocacauévny toy veavlaxov. # Kai 
dupdrepa ex Tis Maydadnrijs Foo. wera 88 Tatra buoly ef abray wepiraroiat, 
xa) ra étijs [== ver. 12.] robs dug roy KAdoway, xaba&s 5 Aovwas ioropei, (Pos- 
sini Cat, p. 364) :—Where it will be seen that Text (xelyevorv) and Interpreta- 
tion (épunvela) are confusedly thrown together. ‘“ Anonymus [Vaticanus]” 
also quotes S. Mark xvi. 9 at p. 109, ad fin.—Matthaei (N. T. ii. 269),—over- 
looking the fact that “ Anonymus Vaticanus” (or simply “ Anonymus’’) and 
“ Anonymus Tolosanus” (or simply “ Tolosanus”) denote two distinct Codices, 
—falls into a mistake himself while contradicting our learned countryman Mill, 
who says,—‘ Certe Victor Antioch. ac Anonymus Tolosanus hue usque [se. 
ver. 8] nec ultra commentantur.”—Scholz’ dictum is,—“ Commentatorum qui 
in catenis SS. Patrum ad Marcum laudantur, nulla explicatio hujus pericope 
exhibetur.” 

t See above pp.62-3. The Latin of Peltanus may beseen in such Collections 
as the Magna Bibliotheca Vett. PP. (1618,) vol. iv. p. 330, col. 2 B, F.—For 
the Greek, see Possini Catena, pp. 359—~ 61. 
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Catena: viz. that of Matthaei, (Moscow 1775,) or that of 
Cramer, (Oxford 1844,) from MSS. in the Royal Library 
at Paris and in the Bodleian. This is simply impossible, 
because (as we have seen), in these is contained the famous 
passage which categorically asserts the genuineness of the 
last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel *. 

Now this exhausts the subject. 

To which, then, of “the Catenz on Mark,” I must again 
inquire, does this learned writer allude ?—I will venture to 
answer the question myself; and to assert that this is only 
one more instance of the careless, second-hand (and third- 
rate) criticism which is to be met with in every part of 
Dr. Davidson’s book: one proof more of the alacrity with 
which worn-out objections and worthless arguments are fur- 
bished up afresh, and paraded before an impatient generation 
and an unlearned age, whenever (tanguam vile corpus) the 
writings of Apostles or Evangelists are to be assailed, or the 
Faith of the Church of Curist is to be unsettled and under- 
mined. 

V. If the Reader will have the goodness to refer back to 
p- 89, he will perceive that I have now disposed of every 
witness whom I originally undertook to examine. He will 
also, in fairness, admit that there has not been elicited one 
particle of evidence, from first to last, which renders it in 
the slightest degree probable that the Gospel of S. Mark, as 
it originally came from the hands of its inspired Author, 
was either an imperfect or an unfinished work. Whether 
there have not emerged certain considerations which render 
such a supposition in the highest degree unlikely,—I am 
quite content that my Reader shall decide. 

Dismissing the external testimony, therefore, proceed we 
now to review those internal evidences, which are con- 
fidently appealed to as proving that the concluding Verses 
of S. Mark’s Gospel cannot be regarded as really the work 
of the Evangelist. 


" See above, pp. 64-5, and Appendix (E). 
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INTERNAL EVIDENCE DEMONSTRATED TO BE THE VERY 
REVERSE OF UNFAVOURABLE TO THESE VERSES. 


The ** Style” and “‘ Phraseology” of these Verses declared by Critics 
to be not S, Mark’s.—Insecurity of such Criticism (p. 140).—The 
* Style” of chap. xvi. 9—20 shewn to be the same as the style of 
chap. i. 9—20 (p. 142).—The “‘ Phraseology”’ examined in twenty- 
seven particulars, and shewn to be suspicious in none (p. 145),— 
but in twenty-seven particulars shewn to be the reverse (p. 170).— 
Such Remarks fallacious (p. 173).—Judged of by a truer, a more 
delicate and philosophical Test, these Verses proved to be most pro- 
bably genuine (p. 175). 


A pistincr class of objections remains to be considered. 
An argument much relied on by those who deny or doubt 
the genuineness of this portion of S. Mark’s Gospel, is de- 
rived from considerations of internal evidence. In the judg- 
ment of a recent Editor of the New Testament,—These 
twelve verses ‘‘ bear traces of another hand from that which 
has shaped the diction and construction of the rest of the 
Gospel*.” They are therefore “an addition to the narra- 
tive,’—of which “the internal evidence will be found to 
preponderate vastly against the authorship of Mark.”—“ A 
difference,” (says Dr. Tregelles,) ‘ has been remarked, and 
truly remarked, between the phraseology of this section and 
the rest of this Gospel.”—According to Dr. Davidson,— 
“The phraseology and style of the section are unfavourable 
to its authenticity.” “The characteristic peculiarities which 
pervade Mark’s Gospel do not appear in it; but, on the con- 
trary, terms and expressions,” “ phrases and words, are in- 
troduced which Mark never uses; or terms for which he 
employs others ».””—So Meyer,—‘ With ver. 9, we suddenly 
come upon an excerpting process totally different from the 
previous mode of narration. The passage contains none of 
Mark’s peculiarities (no ev@éws, no maduv, &c., but the bald- 


* Alford on 8. Mark xvi. 9—20. > Introduction, &c. ii. p. 113. 
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ness and lack of clearness which mark a compiler ;) while in 
single expressions, it is altogether contrary to Mark’s man- 
ner.”’—“ There is” (says Professor Norton) “a difference so 
great between the use of language in this passage, and its 
use in the undisputed portion of Mark’s Gospel, as to furnish 
strong reasons for believing the passage not genuine.”—No 
one, however, has expressed himself more strongly on this sub- 
ject than Tischendorf.” ‘“ Singula” (he says) “ multifariam a 
Marci ratione abhorrent*.” ... Here, then, is something very 
like a consensus of hostile opinion: although the terms of the 
indictment are somewhat vague. Difference of “ Diction and 
Construction,’—difference of ‘‘Phraseology and Style,”— 
difference of “Terms and Expressions,” —difference of “ Words 
and Phrases ;’’—the absence of S. Mark’s “ characteristic 
peculiarities.” I suppose, however, that all may be brought 
under two heads,—(I.) Sryz, and (II.) PHrAsEOLogy: mean- 
ing by “Style” whatever belongs to the Evangelist’s man- 
ner; and by “ Phraseology” whatever relates to the words 
and expressions he has employed. It remains, therefore, 
that we now examine the proofs by which it is proposed to 
substantiate these confident assertions, and ascertain exactly 
what they are worth by constant appeals to the Gospel. 
Throughout this inquiry, we have to do not with Opinion 
but with Fact. The unsupported dicta of Critics, however 
distinguished, are entitled to no manner of attention. 

1. In the meantime, as might have been expected, these 
confident and often-repeated asseverations have been by no 
means unproductive of mischievous results : 


Like ceaseless droppings, which at last are known 
To leave their dint upon the solid stone. 


I observe that Scholars and Divines of the best type (as 
the Rev. T.S. Green®) at last put up with them. The wisest 
however reproduce them under protest, and with apology. 
The names of Tischendorf and Tregelles, Meyer and David- 
son, command attention. It seems to be thought incredible 
that they can all be entirely in the wrong. They impose 
upon learned and unlearned readers alike, ‘“ Even Barnabas 


* Nov, Test. Ed. 8"* i. p. 406, 4 Developed Crit. pp. 51-2. 
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has been carried away with their dissimulation.” He has 
(to my surprise and regret) two suggestions :— 

(2) The one,—That this entire section of the second 
Gospel may possibly have been written long after the rest ; 
and that therefore its verbal peculiarities need not perplex 
or trouble us. It was, I suppose, (according to this learned 
and pious writer,) a kind of after-thought, or supplement, 
or Appendix to 8, Mark’s Gospel. In this way I have seen 
the last Chapter of S. John once and again accounted for.— 
To which, it ought to be a sufficient answer to point out 
that there is no appearance whatever of any such interval 
having been interposed between S. Mark xvi. 8 and 9: that 
it is highly improbable that any such interval occurred: 
and that until the “ verbal peculiarities” have been ascer- 
tained to exist, it is, to say the least, a gratuitous exercise of 
the inventive faculty to discover reasons for their existence. 
Whether there be not something radically unsound and 
wrong in all such conjectures about “ after-thoughts,” “ sup- 
plements,” “appendices,” and “second editions” when the 
everlasting Gospel of Jesus Cunist is the thing spoken of,— 
a confusing of things heavenly with things earthly which 
must make the Angels weep,—lI forbear to press on the pre- 
sent occasion. It had better perhaps be discussed at another 
opportunity. But Piro dvdpes® will forgive my freedom in 
having already made my personal sentiment on the subject 
sufficiently plain. 

(6) His other suggestion is,—That this portion may not 
have been penned by S. Mark himself after all. By which 
he clearly means no more than this,—that as we are content 
not to know who wrote the conclusion of the Books of 
Deuteronomy and Joshua, so, if needful, we may well be 
content not to know who wrote the end of the Gospel of 
S. Mark.—In reply to which, I have but to say, that after 
cause has been shewn why we should indeed believe that not 
S. Mark but some one else wrote the end of S. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, we shall be perfectly willing to acquiesce in the new 
fact :—but not till then. 


® dupoiv yap ivrew plrow, Sovov mpoTimay Thy GApOeay.—Arist, Eth. Nic. 
I, iii. 
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2. True indeed it is that here and there a voice has been 
lifted up in the way of protest‘ against the proposed in- 
ference from the familiar premisses; (for the self-same state- 
ments have now been so often reproduced, that the eye grows 
weary at last of the ever-recurring string of offending voca- 
bles :)—but, with one honorable exception %, men do not seem 
to have ever thought of calling the premisses themselves in 
question: examining the statements one by one: contesting 
the ground inch by inch: refusing absolutely to submit to 
any dictation whatever in this behalf: insisting on bringing 
the whole matter to the test of severe inquiry, and making 
every detail the subject of strict judicial investigation. This 
is what I propose to do in the course of the present Chapter. 
I altogether deny the validity of the inference which has 
been drawn from “the style,” “the phraseology,” “the dic- 
tion” of the present section of the Gospel. But I do more. 
I entirely deny the accuracy of almost every individual state- 
ment from which the unfavourable induction is made, and the 
hostile inference drawn. Even ¢his will not nearly satisfy 


‘ To the honour of the Rev. F, H. Scrivener be it said, that he at least 
absolutely refuses to pay any attention at all “to the argument against these 
twelve verses arising from their alleged difference in style from the rest of 
the Gospel.” See by all means his remarks on this subject. (Jntroduction, 
pp- 431-2.)—One would have thought that a recent controversy concerning 
a short English Poem,—which some able men were confident might have 
been written by Milton, while others were just as confident that it could not 
possibly be his,—ought to have opened the eyes of all to the precarious nature 
of such Criticism. 

® Allusion is made to the Rev. John A. Broadus, D.D.,—“ Professor of In- 
terpretation of the New Testament in the Southern Baptist Theological 
Seminary, Greenville, 8.C.,”—the author of an able and convincing paper 
entitled “ Exegetical Studies” in “ Zhe Baptist Quarterly” for July, 1869 
(Philadelphia), pp. 355—62: in which “the words and phrases” contained in 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20 are exclusively examined. 

If the present volume should ever reach the learned Professor’s hands, he will 
perceive that I must have written the present Chapter defore I knew of his 
labours: (an advantage which I owe to Mr. Scrivener’s kindness :) my treat- 
ment of the subject and his own being so entirely different. But it is only 
due to Professor Broadus to acknowledge the interest and advantage with 
which I have compared my lucubrations with his, and the sincere satisfac- 
tion with which I have discovered that we bave everywhere independently 
arrived at precisely the same result. 
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me. I insist that one only result can attend the exact 
analysis of this portion of the Gospel into its elements; 
namely, a profound conviction that S. Mark is most cer- 
tainly its Author. 

3. Let me however distinctly declare beforehand that 
remarks on “the style” of an Evangelist are singularly 
apt to be fallacious, especially when (as here) it is proposed 
to apply them to a very limited portion of the sacred narra- 
tive. Altogether to be mistrusted moreover are they, when 
(as on the present occasion) it is proposed to make them 
the ground for possibly rejecting such a portion of Scripture 
as spurious. It becomes a fatal objection to such reasoning 
that the style may indeed be exceedingly diverse, and yet 
the Author be confessedly one and the same. How exceed- 
ingly dissimilar in style are the Revelation of S. John and 
the Gospel of S. John! Moreover, practically, the promised 
remarks on ‘style,’ when the Authorship of some portion 
of Scripture is to be discussed, are commonly observed to 
degenerate at once into what is really quite a different thing. 
Single words, perhaps some short phrase, is appealed to, 
which (it is said) does not recur in any part of the same 
book ; and thence it is argued that the Author can no longer 
be the same. “ According to this argument, the recurrence 
of the same words constitutes identity of style; the want 
of such recurrence implies difference of style ;—difference 
of style in such a sense as compels us to infer diversity of 
authorship. Each writer is supposed to have at his disposal 
a limited number of ‘formule’ within the range of which 
he must work. He must in each chapter employ these 
formule, and these only. He must be content with one 
small portion of his mother-tongue, and not dare to venture 
across the limits of that portion,—on pain of losing his 
identity ».” 

4. How utterly insecure must be every approximation to 


h Dr. Kay’s Crisis Hupfeldiana, p. 34,—the most masterly and instructive 
exposure of Bp. Colenso’s incompetence and presumption which has ever ap- 
peared. Intended specially of Ais handling of the writings of Moses, the 
remarks in the text are equally applicable to much which has been put forth 
concerning the authorship of the end of 8. Mark’s Gospel. 
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such a method of judging about the Authorship of any 
twelve verses of Scripture which can be named, scarcely 
requires illustration. The attentive reader of S. Matthew’s 
Gospel is aware that a mode of expression which is siz times 
repeated in his viii* and ix chapters is perhaps only once 
met with besides in his Gospel,—viz. in his xxi* chapter ‘. 
The “style” of the 17th verse of his i* chapter may be 
thought unlike anything else in 8. Matthew. S. Luke’s five 
opening verses are unique, both in respect of manner and 
of matter. §.John also in his five opening verses seems to 
me to have adopted a method which is not recognisable 
anywhere else in his writings; ‘rising strangely by de- 
grees,” (as Bp. Pearson expresses it*,) “making the last 
word of the former sentence the first of that which fol- 
loweth.”—“ He knoweth that he saith true,” is the language 
of the same Evangelist concerning himself in chap. xix. 35. 
But, “we know that his testimony is true,” is his phrase in 
chap, xxi. 24. Twice, and twice only throughout his Gospel, 
(viz. in chap. xix. 85: xx. 31), is he observed to address his 
readers, and on both occasions in the same words: (“that 
ye may believe.”) But what of all this? Is it to be sup- 
posed that 8S. Matthew, 8. Luke, S. John are not the authors 
of those several places? From facts like these no inference 
whatever is to be drawn as to the genuineness or the spuri- 
ousness of a writing. It is quite to mistake the Critic’s 
vocation to imagine that he is qualified, or called upon, to 
pass any judgment of the sort. 

5. I have not said all this, of course, as declining the pro- 
posed investigation. I approach it on the contrary right 
willingly, being confident that it can be attended by only 
one result. With what is true, endless are the harmonies 
which evolve themselves: from what is false, the true is 
equally certain to stand out divergent’. And we all desire 
nothing but the Truth. 

1S, Matth. viii. 1 (xataBdvri abrg):—b5 (eloerOdvrs rp *I.) :—23 (euBders 
abr@) :—28 (¢rddvrs avrg) :—ix. 27 (wapd-yorrs Tq '1.):—28 (€AGdy7s) :—xxi. 23 
(eA@dvri abe). 

k On the Creed, Art. ii. (vol. i. p. 155.) 

1 eG wey yap Ande? wdvta aouvdde: ra bmdpxovta, TE SE Pevdel raxd diapwvet 
raaAndés, Aristot. Hth. Nic. I. c. vi. 
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I. To begin then with the “Srytze anD MANNER” of 
S. Mark in this place. 

l. We are assured that “instead of the graphic, detailed 
description by which this Evangelist is distinguished, we 
meet with an abrupt, sententious manner, resembling that 
of brief notices extracted from larger accounts and loosely 
linked together™.” Surely if this be so, the only lawful 
inference would be that S. Mark, in this place, has “ex- 
tracted brief notices from larger accounts, and loosely linked 
them together :” and unless such a proceeding on the part 
of the Evangelist be judged incredible, it is hard to see 
what is the force of the adverse criticism, as directed against 
the genuineness of the passage now under consideration. 

2. But in truth, (when divested of what is merely a gra- 
tuitous assumption,) the preceding account of the matter 
is probably not far from the correct one. Of S. Mark’s 
practice of making “‘eatracts,’ I know nothing: nor Dr. 
Davidson either. That there existed any “larger accounts” 
which would have been available for such a purpose, (except 
the Gospel according to 8S. Matthew,) there is neither a par- 
ticle of evidence, nor a shadow of probability. On the other 
hand, that, notwithstanding the abundant oral information 
to which confessedly he had access, S. Mark has been di- 
vinely guided in this place to handle, in the briefest manner, 
some of the chiefest things which took place after our Lorp’s 
Resurrection,—is simply undeniable. And without at all 
admitting that the style of the Evangelist is in consequence 
either “abrupt” or ‘‘sententious",’ I yet recognise the 


™ Davidson's Introduction, &c. i. 170. 

" And yet, if it were ever so “‘sententious,” ever so “abropt;” and if his 
“brief notices’ were ever so “loosely linked together ;”—these, according to 
Dr. Davidson, would only be indications that S. Mark actually was their 
Author. Hear him discussing S. Mark’s “ characteristics,” at p. 151:—“In 
the consecution of his narrations, Mark puts them together very loosely.” 
**Mark is also characterised by a conciseness and apparent incompleteness of 
delineation which are allied to the obscure.” “The abrupt introduction” 
of many of his details is again and again appealed to by Dr. Davidson, and 
illustrated by references to the Gospel. What, in the name of common sense, 
is the value of such criticism as this? What is to be thought of a gentleman 
who blows hot and cold in the same breath: denying at p.170 the genuineness 
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inevitable consequence of relating many dissimilar things 
within very narrow limits; namely, that the transition from 
one to the other forces itself on the attention. What wonder 
that the same phenomenon should not be discoverable in 
other parts of the Gospel where the Evangelist is not ob- 
served to be doing the same thing ? 

3. But wherever in his Gospel 8, Mark is doing the same 
thing, he is observed to adopt the style and manner which 
Dr. Davidson is pleased to call “ sententious” and “ abrupt.” 
Take twelve verses in his first chapter, as an example. 
Between S. Mark xvi. 9—20 and 8. Mark i. 9—20, I profess 
myself unable to discern any real difference of style. I pro- 
ceed to transcribe the passage which I deliberately propose 
for comparison; the twelve corresponding verses, namely, in 
S. Mark’s first chapter, which are to be compared with the 
twelve verses already under discussion, from his /ast; and 
they may be just as conveniently exhibited in English as 
in Greek :— 

(S. Marx i. 9—20.) 
(ver. 9.) “ And it came to pass in those days, that Jesus 
“came from Nazareth of Galilee, and was baptized of John 
“in Jordan. (10.) And straightway coming up out of the 
“water, He saw the heavens opened, and the Sririr like 
‘a dove descending upon Him: (11.) and there came a 
“ voice from heaven saying, Thou art My beloved Son, in 
“whom I am well pleased. (12.) And immediately the 
“Sprrit driveth Him into the wilderness. (13.) And He 
“‘ was there in the wilderness forty days, tempted of Satan ; 
“and was with the wild beasts; and the Angels ministered 
“unto Him. (14.) Now after that John was put in prison, 
“ Jesus came into Galilee, preaching the gospel of the 
“kingdom of Gop, (15.) and saying, The time is fulfilled, 
“and the Kingdom of Gop is at hand: repent ye, and be- 
“lieve the Gospel. (16.) Now, as He walked by the sea 
“ of Galilee, He saw Simon and Andrew his brother casting 
“a net into the sea: for they were fishers. (17.) And Jesus 


of a certain portion of Scripture because it exhibits the very peculiarities 
which at p.151 he had volunteered the information are characteristic of 
ite reputed Author ? 
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‘“‘ said unto them, Come ye after Me, and I will make you 
“to become fishers of men. (18.) And straightway they 
“ forsook their nets, and followed Him. (19.) And when 
“ He had gone a little farther thence, He saw James the 
“son of Zebedee, and John his brother, who also were in 
“the ship mending their nets. (20.) And straightway He 
“called them; and they left their father Zebedee in the 
“ ship with the hired servants, and went after Him.” 

4, The candid reader must needs admit that precisely the 
self-same manner is recognisable in this first chapter of 
S. Mark’s Gospel which is asserted to be peculiar to the last. 
Note, that from our Saviour’s Baptism (which occupies 
the first three verses) the Evangelist passes to His Temp- 
tation, which is dismissed in two. Six months elapse. The 
commencement of the Ministry is dismissed in the next two 
verses. The last five describe the call of four of the Apo- 
stles,—without any distinct allusion to the miracle which 
was the occasion of it.... How was it possib/e that when 
incidents considerable as these had to be condensed within 
the narrow compass of twelve verses, the same “ graphic, 
detailed description” could reappear which renders 8S, Mark’s 
description of the miracle performed in the country of the 
Gadarenes (for example) so very interesting; where a single 
incident is spread over twenty verses, although the action 
did not perhaps occupy an hour? I rejoice to observe that 
“the abrupt transitions of this section” (ver. 1—13) have 
also been noticed by Dean’ Alford: who very justly accounts 
for the phenomenon by pointing out that here ‘“ Mark 
appears as an abridger of previously well-known facts®.” But 
then, I want to know what there is in this to induce us to 
suspect the genuineness of either the beginning or the end of 
S. Mark’s Gospel ? 

5. For it is a mistake to speak as if “graphic, de- 
tailed description” invariably characterise the second Gospel. 
S. Mark is quite as remarkable for his practice of occa- 
sionally exhibiting a considerable transaction in a highly 
abridged form. The opening of his Gospel is singularly 
concise, and altogether sudden. His account of John’s preach- 


° N. T. vol. i. Prolegg. p. 38. 
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ing (i. 1—8) is the shortest of all. Very concise is his ac- 
count of our Saviour’s Baptism (ver. 9—11). The brevity 
of his description of our Lorp’s Temptation is even extra- 
ordinary (ver. 12, 13.)—I pass on; premising that I shall 
have occasion to remind the reader by-and-by of certain 
peculiarities in these same Twelve Verses, which seem to 
have been hitherto generally overlooked. 

II. Nothing more true, therefore, than Dr. Tregelles’ ad- 
mission “that arguments on s¢y/e are often very fallacious, and 
that by themselves they prove very little. But’ (he proceeds) 
“when there does exist external evidence; and when in- 
ternal proofs as to style, manner, verbal expression, and con- 
nection, are in accordance with such independent grounds of 
forming a judgment; then, these internal considerations pos- 
sess very great weight.” 

I have already shewn that there exists no such external 
evidence as Dr. Tregelles supposes. And in the absence of 
it, I am bold to assert that since nothing in the “Style” or 
the “ Phraseology ” of these verses ever aroused suspicion in 
times past, we have rather to be on our guard against suffer- 
ing our judgment to be warped by arguments drawn from 
such precarious considerations now. As for determining 
from such data the authorship of an isolated passage ; assert- 
ing or denying its genuineness for no other reason but 
because it contains certain words and expressions which do 
or do not occur elsewhere in the Gospel of which it forms 
part ;—let me again declare plainly that the proceeding is 
in the highest degree uncritical. We are not competent 
judges of what words an Evangelist was likely on any given 
occasion to employ. We have no positive knowledge of the 
circumstances under which any part of any one of the four 
Gospels was written; nor the influences which determined 
an Evangelist’s choice of certain expressions in preference to 
others. We are learners,—we can be only learners here. 
But having said all this, I proceed (as already declared) 
without reluctance or misgiving to investigate the several 
charges which have been brought against this section of the 
Gospel ; charges derived from its PuraszoLocy ; and which 
will be found to be nothing else but repeated assertions that 
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a certain Word or Phrase,—(there are about twenty-four 
such words and phrases in all ?,)—‘ occurs nowhere in the 
Gospel of Mark ;” with probably the alarming asseveration 
that it is “abhorrent to Mark’s manner.” .... The result of 
the inquiry which follows will perhaps be not exactly what 
is commonly imagined. 

The first difficulty of this class is very fairly stated by 
one whose name I cannot write without a pang,—the late 
Dean Alford :— 

(I.) The expression rpwrn caSPadrov, for the “ first day of 
the week” (in ver. 9) “is remarkable” (he says) ‘as occur- 
ring so soon after” ia caSSarav (a precisely equivalent 
expression) in ver. 2.—Yes, it is remarkable. 

Scarcely more remarkable, perhaps, than that S. Luke 
in the course of one and the same chapter should four times 
designate the Sabbath rd oad8PSarov, and twice ta caBBata: 
again, twice, rd ca8S8arov,—twice,  nuépa Tod caBBarov,— 


® It may be convenient, in this place, to enumerate the several words and 
expressions about to be considered :— 

(i.) spérn caBBdrov (ver. 9.)—See above. 

(ii.) dp’ hs &xBeBrtnes éwrd Saindria (ver. 9.)—See p. 152. 

(iii.) éxBddArew awd (ver. 9.)—Sece p. 153. 

(iv.) mopedeoGa: (vers. 10, 12, 15.)—Tbid. 

(v.) of per’ abrod yerduevar (ver, 10.)—See p. 155. 

(vi.) @eaoOar (ver. 11 and 14.)—See p. 156. 

(vii.) @caOijva: iwd (ver. 11.)—See p. 158. 

(viii) dmioreiy (ver. 11 and 16.)—Jbid. 

(ix.) mera raira (ver, 12.)—See p. 159. 

(x.) repos (ver, 12.)—See p. 160. 

(xi.) Borepoy (ver. 14.)—Ibid, 

(xii.) BAdwrew (ver. 18.)—Ibid. 

(xiii.) wavraxod (ver. 20.)—See p. 161. 

(xiv. and xv.) cuvepyeiv—BeBaiodv (ver. 20.)—Ibid. 

(xvi.) waoa 4 xrlois (ver, 15.)—Ibid. 

(xvii.) év rq dvéuart pov (ver. 17.)—See p. 162. 

(xviii. and xix.) wapaxoAov@civ—éwaxodovbeiv (ver. 17 and 19.)—See p. 163. 

(xx.) xeipas ewiGciva: xl ria (ver. 18.)—See p. 164. 

(xxi. and xxii.) wey ofv—6é Kipios (ver. 19 and 20.)—Ibid. 

(xxiii) dvadnpOjva: (ver. 19.)—See p. 166. 

(xxiv.) éxeivos used in a peculiar way (verses 10, 11 [and 18 ?].)—JTbid. 

(xxv.) “ Verses without a copulative,” (verses 10 and 14.)—Jbid. 

(xxvi. and xxvii.) Absence of eb@éws and wdAw.—See p. 168. 
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and once, ta ca8Bara%. Or again, that S. Matthew should 
in one and the same chapter five times call the Sabbath, ra 
oaSfara, and three times, ro ca8Barov®. Attentive readers 
will have observed that the Evangelists seem to have been 
fond in this way of varying their phrase; suddenly intro- 
ducing a new expression for something which they had de- 
signated differently just before. Often, I doubt not, this is 
done with the profoundest purpose, and sometimes even with 
manifest design; but the phenomenon, however we may 
explain it, still remains. Thus, 8. Matthew, (in his account 
of our Lorp’s Temptation,—chap. iv.,) has 6 d:dB8oXos in. 
ver. 1, and 6 weipdfwy in ver. 3, for him whom our Saviour 
calls Yaravas in ver. 10.—S. Mark, in chap. v. 2, has ra 
pvnpeta,— but in ver. 5, ra wvipara.—S. Luke, in xxivy.1, has 
TO pvja ; but in the next verse, ro pynuetov.— Emi with an 
accusative twice in 8, Matth. xxv. 21, 23, is twice exchanged 
for érf with a genitive in the same two verses: and épidou 
(in ver. 32) is exchanged for ép/dia in ver. 33.—Instead of 
dpyev tis cuvaywyns (in S. Luke viii. 41) we read, in ver. 49, 
apxicuvaywyos: and for oi dmoctodo (in ix. 10) we find 
oi S@dexa in ver. 12,—Ods in S. Luke xxii. 50 is exchanged for 
w@tifov in the next verse.—In like manner, those whom S. Luke 
calls of vewrepor in Acts v. 6, he calls veavioxor in ver. 10.... 
Allsuch matters strike me as highly interesting, but not in 
the least as suspicious. It surprises me a little, of course, 
that S. Mark should present me with mrp@rn caBBdrov (in 
ver. 9) instead of the phrase uwia caBBarwv, which he had 
employed just above (in ver. 2.) But it does not surprise me 
much,—when I observe that ula caBSBdrtwy occurs only once 
in each of the Four Gospels*. Whether surprised much or 
little, however,—Am I constrained in consequence, (with 
Tischendorf and the rest,) to regard this expression (7pe@Tn 
caBParov) as a note of spuriousness ? That is the only thing 

4 §, Luke vi. 1, 2, 5, 6, 7,9: xiii. 10, 14, 15,16. 8S. Luke has, in fact, all 
the four different designations for the Sabbath which are found in the Sep- 
tuagint version of the O. T. Scriptures: for, in the Acts (xiii. 14: xvi. 18), he 
twice calls it 4 judpa ray caBBdrwv. 

* S. Matth. xii. 1, 2, 5, 8, 10, 11, 12. 


* It occurs in 8S. Matth. xxviii.1. S. Mark xvi. 2. 8S. Luke xxiv.1. 8. John 
xx.i.19. Besides, only in Acts xx. 7. 
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I have to consider. Am I, with Dr. Davidson, to reason as 
follows :—“ pwtn, Mark would scarcely have used. It should 
have been pia, &. as is proved by Mark xvi. 2, &c. The 
expression could scarcely have proceeded from a Jew. It 
betrays a Gentile author'.” Am I to reason thus?... I pro- 
pose to answer this question somewhat in detail. 

(1.) That among the Greek-speaking Jews of Palestine, 
in the days of the Gospel, 7 ula trav caBBdtwv was the esta- 
blished method of indicating “the first day of the week,” is 
plain, not only from the fact that the day of the Resurrec- 
tion is so designated by each of the Four Evangelists in 
turn"; (S. John has the expression twice;) but also from 
S. Paul’s use of the phrase in 1 Cor. xvi. 2. It proves, 
indeed, to have been the ordinary Hellenistic way of exhi- 
biting the vernacular idiom of Palestine*. The cardinal 
(wia) for the ordinal (zpwrn) in this phrase was a known 
Talmudic expression, which obtained also in Syriac’. af- 
Batov and ca8Sara,—designations in strictness of the Sab- 
bath-day,—had come to be a/so used as designations of the 
week. A reference to S. Mark xvi. 9 and S. Luke xviii. 12 
establishes this concerning oad8fSarov: a reference to the 
six places cited just now in note (*) establishes it concerning 
cdSBata. To see how indifferently the two forms (cd8- 
Barov and od8f8ata) were employed, one has but to notice 
that 8. Matthew, in the course of one and the same chapter, five 
times designates the Sabbath as ta odSPSara, and three 
times as td odBBarov*. The origin and history of both 
words will be found explained in a note at the foot of the 
page*. 

* Introduction, &e. i. 169. " See the foregoing note (s). 

= See Buxtorf’s Lexicon Talmudicum, p. 2323. 

y Lightfoot (on 1 Cor. xvi. 2) remarks concerning 8. Paul’s phrase xara play 
caBBdrwv,— “Iw Wi [b’had b’shabbath,| ‘ In the first (lit. one] of the 
Sabbath,’ would the Talmudists say.””"—Professor Gandell writes,—“ in Syriac, 
the days of the week are similarly named. See Bernstein s. v. Jam. 


e load JANL ’ haes wih load eve (lit. one in the Sabbath, two in 
the Savoatn, three in the Saovath, |’ 

* S. Mark xii. 1, 2, 5, 8, 10, 11, 12. 

* The Sabbath-day, in the Old Testament, is invariably Maw (shabbath) : 
@ word which the Greeks could not exhibit more nearly than by the word 
4BRarov. The Chaldee form of this word is NMDW (shabbatha:) the 
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(2.) Confessedly, then, a double Hebraism is before us, 
which must have been simply unintelligible to Gentile readers. 
Mia trav caBBarwy sounded as enigmatical to an ordinary 
Greek ear, as “una sabbatorum” to a Roman. A convinc- 
ing proof, (if proof were needed,) how abhorrent to a Latin 
reader was the last-named expression, is afforded by the old 
Latin versions of 8. Matthew xxviii. 1; where dpe caf- 
Bdrov, TH éemipwoxotcn eis piav caBBarov is invariably 
rendered, “‘ Vespere sabbati, que lucescit in prima sabbati.” 

(3.) The reader will now be prepared for the suggestion, 
that when S. Mark, (who is traditionally related to have 
written his Gospel at Rome’,) varies, in ver. 9, the phrase 


final S (a) being added for emphasis, as in Abba, Aceldama, Bethesda, 
Cepha, Pascha, &e.: and this form,—({I owe the information to my friend 
Professor Gandell,)—because it was so familiar to the people of Palestine, (who 
spoke Aramaic,) gave rise to another form of the Greek name for the Sabbath, 
—viz. od8Bata: which, naturally enough, attracted the article (74) into agree- 
ment with its own (apparently) plural form. By the Greek-speaking popula- 
tion of Judwa, the Sabbath day was therefore indifferently called 1d odBBa- 
roy and ra odSBara: sometimes again, 7 qudpa rod aaBBdrov, and sometimes 
h Hudpa tev caBBdrwy. 

d8fara, although plural in sound, was strictly singular in sense. (Ac- 
cordingly, it is invariably rendered “ Sabbatum’’ in the Vulgate.) Thus, in 
Exod. xvi. 23,—odfSara dvdravois &yla rg Kuply: and 25,—%ort ydp odBBara 
dvdravois Te Kuply. Again, —vp 8t judpa rH éB3dun odBBara. (Exod. xvi. 
26: xxxi. 14, Levit. xxiii. 3.) And in the Gospel, what took place on one 
definite Sabbath-day, is said to have occurred év trois odSfaci (S. Luke xiii. 10. 
S. Mark xii. 1.) 

It will, I believe, be invariably found that the form é» trois edBAacx is strictly 
equivalent to év rg caBSarw ; and was adopted for convenience in contradis- 
tinction to év rois caBBdros (1 Chron. xxiii, 31 and 2 Chron. ii. 4) where 
Sabbath days are spoken of. 

It is not correct to say that in Levit, xxiii. 15 minaw is put for “‘ weeks ;” 
though the Septuagint translators have (reasonably enough) there rendered the 
word éfSoudéas, In Levit. xxv. 8, (where the same word occurs twice,) it is 
once rendered dvaravce:s ; once, éB3ouddes. Quite distinct is pnw (shavooa) 
i.e. éB8ouds ; nor is there any substitution of the one word for the other. But 
inasmuch as the recurrence of the Sabbath-day was what constituted a week ; 
in otber words, since the essential feature of a week, as a Jewish division of 
time, was the recurrence of the Jewish day of rest ;—1d odBBaroy or ta odB- 
Bara, the Hebrew name for the day of rest, became transferred to the week. 
The former designation, (as explained in the text,) is used once by S. Mark, 
once by 8. Luke; while the phrase pla ray caBSdrwy occurs in the N.T., in 
all, six times. 

» So Eusebius (Keel. Hist. ii, 15), and Jerome (De Viris Illust. ii. 827), on 
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he had employed in ver. 2, he does so for an excellent and 
indeed for an obvious reason. In ver. 2, he had conformed 
to the prevailing usage of Palestine, and followed the exam- 
ple set him by S. Matthew (xxviii. 1) in adopting the enig- 
matical expression, 7 pia ca8Bdtrwv. That this would be 
idiomatically represented in Latin by the phrase “ prima 
sabbati,” we have already seen. In ver. 9, therefore, he is 
solicitous to record the fact of the Resurrection afresh ; and 
this time, his phrase is observed to be the Greek equivalent 
for the Latin “prima sabbati ;” viz. tp@tn caBBatov. How 
strictly equivalent the two modes of expression were felt to 
be by those who were best qualified to judge, is singularly 
illustrated by the fact that the Syriac rendering of both 
places is identical. 

(4.) But I take leave to point out that this substituted 
phrase, instead of being a suspicious circumstance, is on the 
contrary a striking note of genuineness. For do we not 
recognise here, in the last chapter of the Gospel, the very 
same hand which, in the first chapter of it, was careful to 
inform us, just for once, that ‘ Judea,” is “a country,” 
(7 “Iovdaia ywpa,)—and “Jordan,” “a river,” (6 "Iopddavns 
morapos) P—Is not this the very man who explained to his 
readers (in chap. xv. 42) that the familiar Jewish designa- 
tion for “ Friday,” 7 mapacKeuny, denotes “ the day before 
the Sabbath® ?’—and who was so minute in informing us (in 
chap. vii. 3, 4) about certain ceremonial practices of “ the 
Pharisees and all the Jews?” Yet more,—lIs not the self- 
same writer clearly recognisable in this xvi* chapter, who 
in chap. vi. 37 presented us with ovexovAdtwp (the Latin 
spiculator) for ‘an executioner ?”’ and who, in chap. xv. 39, 
for “a centurion,” wrote—not éxatovrapyos, but—xevtv- 
piwy ?—and, in chap. xii. 42, explained that the two Aerra 


the authority of Clemens Alex. and of Papias. See also Euseb. Hist. Keel. vi. 
14.—The colophon in the Syriac Version shews that the same traditional 
belief prevailed in the Eastern Church. It also finds record in the Synopsis 
Scripture (wrongly) ascribed to Athanasius. 

© wapackeuh, & dor: xpoodBBarov.—Our E, V. “ preparation” is from Augus- 
tine,—“ Parasceue Latine prwparatio est.”—See Pearson’s interesting note 
on the word, 
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which the poor widow cast into the Treasury were equiva- 
lent to xodpdavrns, the Latin guadrans ?—and in chap. vii. 
4, 8, introduced the Roman measure seztarius, (Eéorns) ? 
—and who volunteered the information (in chap. xv. 16) that 
avAy is only another designation of mpa:trwpiov (Preto- 
rium) 2—Yes. S.Mark,—who, alone of the four Evangelists, 
(in chap. xv. 21,) records the fact that Simon the Cyrenian 
was “ the father of Alexander and Rufus,” evidently for the 
sake of his Zatin readers*: S. Mark,—who alone ventures 
to write in Greek letters (odd,—chap. xv. 29,) the Latin in- 
terjection “ Vah /””—obviously because he was writing where 
that exclamation was most familiar, and the force of it best 
understood “: S. Mark,—who attends to the Roman division 
of the day, in relating our Lorp’s prophecy to S. Peter *:— 
S. Mark, I say, no doubt it was who,—having conformed 
himself to the precedent set him by S. Matthew and the 
familiar usage of Palestine; and having written ris pias 
caBBatwv, (which he knew would sound like “ una sabba- 
torum',”) in ver. 2 ;—introduced, also for the benefit of his 
Latin readers, the Greek equivalent for “prima sabbati,” 
(viz. wpatn caBBdrov,) in ver. 9.—This, therefore, I repeat, 
so far from being a circumstance “ wnfavourable to its au- 
thenticity,” (by which, I presume, the learned writer means 
its genuineness), is rather corroborative of the Church’s con- 
stant belief that the present section of S. Mark’s Gospel is, 
equally with the rest of it, the production of S. Mark. “ Not 
only was the document intended for Gentile converts :” 
(remarks Dr. Davidson, p. 149,) “ but there are also appear- 
ances of its adaptation to the use of Roman Christians in 
particular.” Just so. And I venture to say that in the 
whole of “the document” Dr. Davidson will not find a more 
striking “‘ appearance of its adaptation to the use of Roman 
Christians,”’—and therefore of its genuineness,—than this. 
I shall have to request my reader by-and-by to accept it as 
one of the most striking notes of Divine origin which these 
verses contain.—For the moment, I pass on. 

* Consider Rom. xvi. 13. 4 Townson’s Discourses, i. 172. © Ibid, 


‘ See the Vulgate transl. of S. Mark xvi. 2 and of S. John xx. 19. In the 
same version, 8S. Luke xxiv. 1 and 8. John xx. 1 are rendered “ una sabbati.” 
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(II.) Less excusable is the coarseness of critical percep- 
tion betrayed by the next remark. ,It has been pointed out 
as a suspicious circumstance that in ver. 9, “the phrase 
ad’ hs éxBeSrxer Era Saudia is attached to the name of 
Mary Magdalene, although she had been mentioned three 
times before without such appendix. It seems to have been 
taken from Luke viii. 2%.”—Strange perversity, and yet 
stranger blindness ! 

(1.) The phrase cannot have been taken from 8. Luke; 
because 8S. Luke’s Gospel was written after S. Mark’s. It 
was not taken from S. Luke; because there ad’ Hs Satpoma 
émta é£eXnrvUOer,—here, ad’ Hs exBeBrAnxer éErta Satpova 
is read. 

(2.) More important is it to expose the shallowness and 
futility of the entire objection. — Mary Magdalene “had 
been mentioned three times before, without such appendix.” 
Well but,—What then ? After twice (ch. xiv. 54, 66) using 
the word avA7 without any “appendix,” in the very next 
chapter (xv. 16) S. Mark adds, 6 éot: mpartmpiov.—The 
beloved Disciple having mentioned himself without any 
“ appendix” in 8. John xx. 7, mentions himself with a very 
elaborate “appendix” in ver. 20. But what of it?—The 
sister of the Blessed Virgin, having been designated in chap. 
xv. 40, as Mapla » ’IaxwBov tov pixpod nat "Iwan prrnp; 
is mentioned with one half of that “appendix,” (Mapia 7 
’Iwo) in ver. 47, and in the very next verse, with the other 
half (Mapia 7 tod ’Iax®Sov.)—I see no reason why the 
Traitor, who, in 8, Luke vi. 16, is called ’Iovdas Ioxapiwrns, 
should be designated as ’Iovéav rov émixadovpevov ’Ioxa- 
prmtnv in S, Luke xxii. 3.—I am not saying that such “ ap- 
pendices” are either uninteresting or unimportant. That 
I attend to them habitually, these pages will best evince. 
I am only insisting that to infer from such varieties of ex- 
pression that a different author is recognisable, is abhorrent 
to the spirit of intelligent Criticism. 

(3.) But in the case before us, the hostile suggestion is pe- 
culiarly infelicitous. There is even inexpressible tenderness 
and beauty, the deepest Gospel significancy, in the reserva- 


® Davidson’s Introduction, &c. i, 169, ed. 1848: (ii. 113, ed. 1868.) 
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tion of the clause “out of whom He had cast seven devils,’’ 
for this place. The reason, I say, is even obvious why an 
“appendix,” which would have been meaningless before, is 
introduced in connexion with Mary Magdalene’s august 
privilege of being the first of the human race to behold 
the risen Saviour. Jerome (I rejoice to find) has been 
beforehand with me in suggesting that it was done, in order 
to convey by an example the tacit assurance that ‘“ where 
Sin had abounded, there did Grace much more abound ".”’ 
Are we to be cheated of our birthright by Critics’ who, 
entirely overlooking a solution of the difficulty (i difficulty 
it be) Divine as this, can see in the circumstance grounds 
only for suspicion and cavil ? “Azraye. 

(III.) Take the next example.—The very form of the 
“appendix” which we have been considering (aq’ %s éx«Sef- 
AnKes Ewta Satuovia) breeds offence. “ Instead of éxBadrew 
atro,” (oracularly remarks Dr. Davidson,) ‘“ Mark has é«Bdd- 
New éx *,” 

Nothing of the sort, I answer. 8S. Mark once has é«Band- 
rev é€x', and once éxBadrrew amo. So has S. Matthew, 
(viz. in chap. vil. 4 and 5): and so has S. Luke, (viz. in 
chap. vi. 42, and in Acts xiii. 50.)\—But what of all this? 
Who sees not that such Criticism is simply nugatory ? 

(IV.) We are next favoured with the notable piece of 
information that the word zopeverOa, “never used by 
S. Mark, is three times contained in this passage ;” (viz. in 
verses 10, 12 and 15.) 

(1.) Yes. The uncompounded verb, never used e/sewhere 
by S. Mark, is found here three times, But what then? 
The compounds of mopevecOat are common enough in his 
Gospel. Thus, short as his Gospel is, he alone has eic- 
mopever Oat, €x-Tropever Oat, cup-Tropever Gar, rapa-Tropever Oa, 
oftener than all the other three Evangelists put together,—viz. 
twenty-four times against their nineteen: while the com- 

» “Maria Magdalene ipsa est ‘a qui septem dwmonia expulerat’: ut whi 
abundaverat peccatum, superabundaret gratia.” (Hieron, Opp. i. 327.) 

' So Tischendorf,—* Collatis prioribue, parum apte adduntur verba aq’ fs 
éxBeBrtne é. 3.” (p. 322.) I am astonished to find the same remark reiterated 


by most of the Critics : e.g. Rev. T. S. Green, p. 52. 
* Introduction, &e. vol. i. p. 169. ' viz. in chap. vii. 26. 
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pound mpooropever Oak is peculiar to his Gospel_—tI am there- 
fore inclined to suggest that the presence of the verb zropev- 
ecOat in these Twelve suspected Verses, instead of being an 
additional element of suspicion, is rather a circumstance 
slightly corroborative of their genuineness. 

(2.) But suppose that the facts had been different. The 
phenomenon appealed to is of even perpetual recurrence, 
and may on no account be represented as suspicious. Thus, 
mapovoia, a word used only by S. Matthew among the Evan- 
gelists, is by him used four times; yet are all those four 
instances found in one and the same chapter. 8. Luke alone 
has yapifecOa:, and he has it three times: but all three 
cases are met with in one and the same chapter. §. John 
alone has Avan, and he has it four times: but all the four 
instances occur in one and the same chapter. 

(3.) Such instances might be multiplied to almost any 
extent. Out of the fifteen occasions when 8. Matthew uses 
the word rddavrov, no less than fourteen occur in one 
chapter. The nine occasions when S. Luke uses the word 
pvad all occur in one chapter. S. John uses the verb ave- 
ravat transitively only four times: but all four instances 
of it are found in one chapter.—Now, these three words 
(be it observed) are peculiar to the Gospels in which they 
severally occur. 

(4.) I shall of course be reminded that rddavroy and pva 
are unusual words,—admitting of no substitute in the places 
where they respectively occur. But I reply,—Unless the 
Critics are able to shew me which of the ordinary compounds 
of mopevopat 8S. Mark could possib/y have employed for the 
uncompounded verb, in the three places which have sug- 
gested the present inquiry, viz. :— 

ver. 10:—é€xelvn mopevOeioa amrpyyeike tois pet’ avTou 
yevoeévots. 

ver. 12:—évalv é& abrav . . . mopevopévots eis aypov. 

ver. 13 :—opevévtes eis Tov Kocpov dmavta, KnpvEate 
TO evaryryédiov ;— 
their objection is simply frivolous, and the proposed adverse 
reasoning, worthless. Such, in fact, it most certainly is; for 
it will be found that zopev@eica in ver. 10,—zopevopévors in 
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ver. 12,—7ropevOévres in ver. 15,—also “admit of no sub- 
stitute in the places where they severally occur ;” and there- 
fore, since the verb itself is one of S. Mark’s favourite verbs, 
not only are these three places above suspicion, but they 
may be fairly adduced as indications that the same hand was 
at work here which wrote all the rest of his Gospel ™. 

(V.) Then further,—the phrase tots per’ avdtod yevopée- 
vots (in ver. 10) is noted as suspicious. ‘ Though found in 
the Acts (xx. 18) it never occurs in the Gospels: nor does the 
word pa@nrai in this passage.” 

(1.) The phrase of per’ avdrod yevouevoe occurs nowhere 
in the Acts or in the Gospels, except here. But,— Why 
should it appear elsewhere? or rather,—How could it? Now, 
if the expression be (as it is) an ordinary, easy, and obvious 
one,—vanted in this place, where it is met with; but not 
met with elsewhere, simply because elsewhere it is not 
wanted ;—surely it is unworthy of any one calling himself 
a Critic to pretend that there attaches to it the faintest 
shadow of suspicion ! 

(2.) The essence of the phrase is clearly the expression 
oi wer’ avrov. (The aorist participle of y‘voyas is added of 
necessity to mark the persons spoken of. In no other, (cer- 
tainly in no simpler, more obvious, or more precise) way 
could the followers of the risen Saviour have been desig- 
nated at such a time. For had He not just now “overcome 
the sharpness of Death” ?) But this expression, which occurs 
four times in 8S. Matthew and four times in S, Luke, occurs 
also four times in S. Mark: viz. in chap. i. 36; 11.25; v. 40, 
and here. This, therefore, is a slightly corroborative circum- 
stance,—not at all a ground of suspicion. 

(3.) But it seems to be implied that S. Mark, because he 
mentions tods waOnras often elsewhere in his Gospel, ought 
to have mentioned them here. 

(2) I answer :—He does not mention Tovs paOnrds nearly 
so often as S. Matthew; while S. John notices them twice 
as often as he does. 

(4) Suppose, however, that he elsewhere mentioned them 
five hundred times, because he had occasion five hundred 


™ Professor Broadus has some very good remarks on this subject. 
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times to speak of them ;—what reason would that be for his 
mentioning them here, where he is not speaking of them ? 
(c) It must be evident to any one reading the Gospel 
with attention that besides oi pa@ntai,—(by which expres- 
sion S. Mark always designates the Twelve Apostles,)—there 
was a considerable company of believers assembled together 
throughout the first Easter Day". S. Luke notices this 
circumstance when he relates how the Women, on their 
return from the Sepulchre, “told all these things unto the 
Eleven, and fo all the rest,” (xxiv. 9): and again when he 
describes how Cleopas and his companion (dvo €& avra@y as 
S. Luke and S. Mark call them) on their return to Jeru- 
salem, “found the Eleven gathered together, and them that 
were with them.” (xxiv. 33.) But this was at least as well 
known to 8S. Mark as it was to 8S. Luke. Instead, therefore, 
of regarding the designation “ them that had been with Him” 
with suspicion,—are we not rather to recognise in it one 
token more that the narrative in which it occurs is unmis- 
takably genuine? What else is this but one of those delicate 
discriminating touches which indicate the hand of a great 
Master; one of those evidences of minute accuracy which 
stamp on a narrative the impress of unquestionable Truth P 
(VI.) We are next assured by our Critic that Oeda@ai “is 
unknown to Mark;” but it occurs twice in this section, (viz. 
in ver. 11 and ver. 14.) Another suspicious circumstance ! 
(1.) A strange way (as before) of stating an ordinary 
fact, certainly! What else is it but to assume the thing 
which has to be proved? If the learned writer had said 
instead, that the verb @eacGa:, here twice employed by 
S. Mark, occurs nowhere else in his Gospel,—he would 
have acted more loyally, not to say more fairly by the 
record: but then he would have been stating a strictly 
ordinary phenomenon,—of no significancy, or relevancy to 
the matter in hand. He is probably aware that tapafaivey 
in like manner is to be found in two consecutive verses of 
S. Matthew’s Gospel ; wapaxovewv, twice in the course of one 


® Consider the little society which was assembled on the occasion alluded 
to, in Acts i. 13,14. Note also what is clearly implied by ver. 21—6, as to 
the persons who were habitually present at such gatherings. 
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verse: neither word being used on any other occasion either 
by S. Matthew, or by any other Evangelist. The same thing 
precisely is to be said of avafnreiv and avtarodidovar, of 
avtimapepyetOa: and SiaridecOas, in S. Luke: of duoravat 
and fwyvivac in §. John. But who ever dreamed of in- 
sinuating that the circumstance is suspicious P 

(2.) As for Geac@at, we should have reminded our Critic 
that this verb, which is used seven times by S. John, and 
four times by S. Matthew, is used only three times by 
S. Luke, and only twice by S.Mark. And we should have re- 
spectfully inquired,—What possible suspicion does @caécAax 
throw upon the last twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel ? 

(3.) None whatever, would have been the reply. But in 
the meantime Dr. Davidson hints that the verb ought to have 
been employed by S. Mark in chap. ii. 14°.—It is, I presume, 
sufficient to point out that S. Matthew, at all events, was 
not of Dr. Davidson’s opinion”: and I respectfully submit 
that the Evangelist, inasmuch as he happens to be here 
writing about himself, must be allowed, just for once, to be 
the better judge. 

(4.) In the meantime,—Is it not perceived that Geac@ar 
is the very word specially required in these two places,— 
though nowhere else in 8, Mark’s Gospel’? The occasion is 
one,—viz. the ‘ beholding’ of the person of the risen Saviour. 
Does not even natural piety suggest that the uniqueness of 
such a ‘spectacle’ as that might well set an Evangelist on 
casting about for a word of somewhat less ordinary occur- 
rence? The occasion cries aloud for this very verb OcacOar; 
and I can hardly conceive a more apt illustration of a 
darkened eye,—a spiritual faculty perverted from its lawful 
purpose,—than that which only discovers “a stumbling-block 
and occasion of falling” in expressions like the present which 
“should have been only for their wealth,’ being so mani- 
festly designed for their edification. 


® §. Luke (v. 27) has €@edacaro reAdynv. S, Matthew (ix. 9) and 8. Mark 
(ii. 14) have preferred el3ev &xOpwrov (Acuty thy rod 'AAgalov) xabrjuevoy em) 
Td TEAGViOY. P See S. Matth. ix. 9. 

« One is reminded that S. Matthew, in like manner, carefully reserves the 
verb @ewpeiy (xxvii, 55: xxviii. 1) for the contemplation of the Saviour’s 
Cross and of the Saviour’s Sepulchre. 
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(VII.) But,—(it is urged by a Critic of a very different 
stamp,)—€0eaOn vm’ autis (ver. 11) “is a construction only 
found here in the New Testament.” 

(1.) Very likely ; but what then? The learned writer has 
evidently overlooked the fact that the passive Qeao@ax occurs 
but three times in the New Testament in al/4. S. Matthew, on 
the ¢wo occasions when he employs the word, connects it with 
a dative’. What is there suspicious in the circumstance that 
Gea Oat bro should be the construction preferred by S. Mark ? 
The phenomenon is not nearly so remarkable as that S. Luke, 
on one solitary occasion, exhibits the phrase pu) dofeiobe 
aro *,—instead of making the verb govern the accusative, as 
he does three times in the very next verse ; and, indeed, eleven 
times in the course of his Gospel. To be sure, 8, Luke in 
this instance is but copying S. Matthew, who also has p1) 
hoBeicGe amo once‘; and seven times makes the verb govern 
an accusative. This, nevertheless, constitutes no reason 
whatever for suspecting the genuineness either of S. Matth. 
x. 28 or of 8. Luke xii. 4. 

(2.) In like manner, the phrase épo8y@ncav péBov péyav 
will be found to occur once, and once on/y, in S. Mark,— 
once, and once only, in S. Luke"; although S. Mark and S. 
Luke use the verb doSeic@a: upwards of forty times. Such 
facts are interesting. They may prove important. But no one 
who is ever so little conversant with such inquiries will pre- 
tend that they are in the least degree suspicious.—I pass on. 

(VIII.) It is next noted as a suspicious circumstance that 
atrioreiy occurs in ver. 1] and in ver. 16; but nowhere else 
in the Gospels,—except in 8S. Luke xxiv. 11, 14. 

But really, such a remark is wholly without force, as an 
argument against the genuineness of the passage in which 
the word is found: for, 

(1.) Where else in the course of this Gospel could amioreiv 
have occurred? Now, unless some reason can be shewn why 
the word should, or at least might have been employed else- 
where, to remark upon its introduction in this place, where it 


4S. Matth. vi. 1: xxiii. 5. S. Mark xvi. 11. 
 Tpds 7d OcaOivas abrois, (vi. 1); and rots dvOpdrois, xxiii. 5). 
* 8S. Luke xii. 4. ' S. Matth. x. 28. * S. Mark iv. 41. 8, Luke ii. 9. 
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could scarcely be dispensed with, as a ground of suspicion, is 
simply irrational. It might just as well be held to be a sus- 
picious circumstance, in respect of verses 3 and 4, that the 
verb droxvAlfecy occurs there, and there only, in this Gospel. 
Nothing whatever follows from the circumstance. It is, in 
fact, a point scarcely deserving of attention. 

(2.) To be sure, if the case of a verb exclusively used by 
the two Evangelists, 8. Mark and §S. Luke, were an unique, 
or even an exceedingly rare phenomenon, it might have been 
held to be a somewhat suspicious circumstance that the phe- 
nomenon presented itself in the present section. But nothing 
of the sort is the fact. There are no fewer than forty-five 
verbs exclusively used by S. Mark and S. Luke. And why 
should not dmoreiv be, (as it is,) one of them? 

(3.) Note, next, that this word is used twice, and in the 
course of his last chapter too, also by S. Luke. Nowhere 
else does it occur in the Gospels. It is at least as strange 
that the word dmioreivy should be found twice in the last 
chapter of the Gospel according to S. Luke, as in the last 
chapter of the Gospel according to S. Mark. And if no 
shadow of suspicion is supposed to result from this cireum- 
stance in the case of the third Evangelist, why should it in 
the case of the second ? 

(4.) But, lastly, the noun admictla (which occurs in 8S. Mark 
xvi. 14) occurs in two other places of the same Gospel. And 
this word (which S. Matthew uses twice,) is employed by 
none of the other Evangelists—What need to add another 
word? Do not many of these supposed suspicious circum- 
stances,—this one for example,—prove rather, on closer in- 
spection, to be confirmatory facts ? 

(IX.) We are next assured that eta Taira (ver. 12) “is 
not found in Mark, though many opportunities occurred for 
using it.” 

(1.) I suppose that what this learned writer means, is this ; 
that if S. Mark had coveted an opportunity for introducing 
the phrase yeta radra earlier in his Gospel, he might have 
found one. (More than this cannot be meant: for nowhere 
before does S. Mark employ any other phrase to express 
“after these things,” or “after this,” or “ afterwards.”) 
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But what is the obvious inference from the facts of the case, 
as stated by the learned Critic, except that the blessed Evan- 
gelist must be presumed to have been unconscious of any desire 
to introduce the expression under consideration on any other oc- 
casion except the present ? 

(2.) Then, further, it is worth observing that while the 
phrase pera tadra occurs five times in S. Luke’s Gospel, it is 
found only twice in the Acts; while 8S. Matthew never em- 
ploys it at all. Why, then,—I would respectfully inquire— 
why need 8. Mark introduce the phrase more than once? Why, 
especially, is his solitary use of the expression to be repre- 
sented as a suspicious circumstance ; and even perverted into 
an article of indictment against the genuineness of the last 
twelve verses of his Gospel? ‘“ Would any one argue that 
S. Luke was not the author of the Acts, because the author 
of the Acts has employed this phrase only twice,—‘ often as 
he could have used it?’ (Meyer’s phrase here*.)”’ 

(X.) Another objection awaits us.—’Evepos also “is un- 
known to Mark,” says Dr. Davidson ;—which only means 
that the word occurs in chap. xvi. 12, but not elsewhere in 
his Gospel. 

It so happens, however, that érepos also occurs once only 
in the Gospel of S. John. Does it therefore throw suspicion 
on 8. John xix. 37 ? 

(XI.) The same thing is said of torepoy (in ver. 14) viz. 
that it ‘occurs nowhere” in the second Gospel. 

But why not state the case thus ?— Torepov, a word which 
is twice employed by S. Luke, occurs only once in S. Mark 
and once in 8, John.— That would be the true way of stating 
the facts of the case. But it would be attended with this 
inconvenient result,—that it would make it plain that the 
word in question has no kind of bearing on the matter in 
hand. 

(XII.) The same thing he says of SXdzrevy (in ver. 18). 

But what is the fact? The word occurs only tiice in the 
Gospels,—viz. in 8. Mark xvi. 18 and S, Luke iy. 35. It is 
one of the eighty-four words which are peculiar to S. Mark 


* Professor Broadus, ubi supra. 
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and S. Luke. What possible significancy would Dr. David- 
son attach to the circumstance ? 

(XIII.) Once more.—“ wavrayod” (proceeds Dr. David- 
son) “is unknown to Mark;” which (as we begin to be 
aware) is the learned gentleman’s way of stating that it is 
only found in chap. xvi. 20. 

Tischendorf, Tregelles, and Alford insist that it a/so occurs 
in 8. Mark i. 28. I respectfully differ from them in opinion : 
but when it has been pointed out that the word is only used 
besides in S. Luke ix. 6, what can be said of such Criticism but 
that it is simply frivolous ? 

(XIV. and XV.) Yet again :—ouvepyeiv and BeSawwiyv are 
also said by the same learned Critic to be “ unknown to 
Mark.” 

S. Mark certainly uses these two words only once,—viz. in 
the last verse of the present Chapter: but what there is sus- 
picious in this circumstance, I am at a loss even to divine. 
He could not have used them oftener; and since one hundred 
and fifty-six words are peculiar to his Gospel, why should 
not cuvepyeiv and BeBaiovy be two of them? 

(XVI.) “IIaoa xricis is Pauline,” proceeds Dr. Davidson, 
(referring to a famous expression which is found in ver. 15.) 

(1.) All very oracular,—to be sure: but why waca xriotws 
should be thought “Pauline” rather than “ Petrine,” I really, 
once more, cannot discover; seeing that 8. Peter has the ex- 
pression as well as S. Paul’. 

(2.) In this place, however, the phrase is waca 7 K«riots. 
But even this expression is no more to be called “ Pauline” 
than “ Marcine;” seeing that as S. Mark uses it once and 
once only, so does S. Paul use it once and once only, viz. 
in Rom. viii. 22. 

(3.) In the meantime, how does it come to pass that the 
learned Critic has overlooked the significant fact that the 
word «riovs occurs besides in S. Mark x. 6 and xiii. 19; and 
that it is a word which S. Mark alone of the Evangelists uses ? 
Its occurrence, therefore, in this place is a circumstance the 
very reverse of suspicious. 

(4.) But lastly, inasmuch as the opening words of our 


Y Col. i, 15, 28. 1 8. Pet. ii, 13. 
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Lorn’s Ministerial Commission to the Apostles are these,— 
enpuEare TO evayyéXtov madon TH KTicer (ver. 15): 
inasmuch, too, as S. Paul in his Epistle to the Colossians 
(i. 23) almost reproduces those very words; speaking of the 
Hope rod evayyeriou... rod KnpuxOévtos év macy 
[rH] Kerices TH iro Tov ovpavdv:”’—Is it not an allowable 
conjecture that a direct reference to that place in 8. Mark’s 
Gospel is contained in this place of S. Paul’s Epistle? that 
the inspired Apostle “beholding the universal tendency of 
Christianity already realized,’ announces (and from imperial 
Rome!) the fulfilment of his Lorp’s commands in his Lorp’s 
own words as recorded by the Evangelist 8. Mark? 

I desire to be understood to deliver this only as a conjec- 
ture. But seeing that S. Mark’s Gospel is commonly thought 
to have been written at Rome, and under the eye of S. Peter ; 
and that S. Peter (and therefore 8. Mark) must have been at 
Rome before S. Paul visited that city in a.p. 61 ;—seeing, 
too, that it was in a.p. 61-2 (as Wordsworth and Alford are 
agreed) that S. Paul wrote his Epistle to the Colossians, and 
wrote it from Rome ;—I really can discover nothing unrea- 
sonable in the speculation. If, however, it be well founded, 
—(and it is impossible to deny that the coincidence of ex- 
pression may be such as I have suggested,)—then, what an 
august corroboration would this be of “the last Twelve 
Verses of the Gospel according to 8. Mark!” ... If, indeed, 
the great Apostle on reaching Rome inspected S. Mark’s 
Gospel for the first time, with what awe will he have recog- 
nised in his own recent experience the fulfilment of his 
Saviour’s great announcement concerning the “signs which 
should follow them that believe!” Had he not himself “ cast 
out devils ?””—“ spoken with tongues more than they all?””— 
and at Melita, not only “shaken off the serpent into the fire 
and felt no harm,” but also “laid hands on the sick’ father 
of Publius, “‘and he had recovered ?”... To return, however, 
to matters of fact; with an apology (if it be thought neces- 
sary) for what immediately goes before. 

(XVII.) Next,—év 7@ dvouari pov (ver. 17) is noticed as 
another suspicious peculiarity. The phrase is supposed to occur 
only in this place of S. Mark’s Gospel; the Evangelist else- 
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where employing the preposition ém/ :—(viz. in ix. 37: ix. 39: 
xiii. 6.) 

(1.) Now really, if it were so, the reasoning would be nu- 
gatory. SS. Luke also once, and once only, has év r@ dvdpari 
gov: his usage elsewhere being, (like 8. Mark’s) to use ézi. 
Nay, in two consecutive verses of ch. ix, éml r@ dvopati pou 
—oov is read: and yet,in the very next chapter, his Gospel 
exhibits an unique instance of the usage of év. Was it 
ever thought that suspicion is thereby cast on S. Luke x. 17? 

(2.) But, in fact, the objection is an oversight of the 
learned (and generally accurate) objector. The phrase recurs 
in §. Mark ix. 38,—as the text of that place has been revised 
by Tischendorf, by Tregelles and by himself. This is there- 
fore a slightly corroborative, not a suspicious circumstance. 

(XVIII. and XIX.) We are further assured that rapaxo- 
AovGety (in ver. 17) and éraxodovGeiv (in ver. 20) “ are both 
Soreign to the diction of Mark.” 

(1.) But what can the learned author of this statement 
possibly mean? He is not speaking of the uncompounded 
verb dxondovGeiv, of course; for S. Mark employs it at least 
twenty times. He cannot be speaking of the compounded 
verb ; for cuvaxoXovGety occurs in 8. Mark v. 37. He can- 
not mean that zrapaxodovéeiv, because the Evangelist uses 
it only once, is suspicious; for that would be to cast a slur 
on S. Luke i. 3. He cannot mean generally that verbs com- 
pounded with prepositions are “ foreign to the diction of 
Mark ;” for there are no less than forty-two such verbs 
which are even peculiar to S. Mark’s short Gospel,—against 
thirty which are peculiar to S. Matthew, and seventeen 
which are peculiar to 8. John. He cannot mean that verbs 
compounded with mapa and émi have a suspicious look ; for 
at least thirty-three such compounds, (besides the two be- 
fore us,) occur in his sixteen chapters*. What, then, I must 


* wapabdédAdew[ I quote fromthe Textus Receptus of 8. Mark iv. 30,—confirmed 
as it is by the Peshito and the Philoxenian, the Vetus and the Vulgate, the 
Gothic and the Armenian versions,—besides Codd. A and D, and all the other 
uncials (except B, L, A, ss) and almost every cursive Codex. The evidence of 
Cod. C and of Origen is doubtful. Who would subscribe to the different read- 
ing adopted on countless similar occasions by the most recent Editors of the 
N.T.?] : wapayyéArew : wapdyew : wapaylverOar : wapadiddvan : mapadaupdve : 
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really ask, can the learned Critic possibly mean ?—I re- 
spectfully pause for an answer. 

(2.) In the meantime, I claim that as far as such evidence 
goes,—(and it certainly goes a very little way, yet, as far as 
it goes,)—it is a note of 8. Mark’s authorship, that within the 
compass of the last twelve verses of his Gospel these two 
compounded verbs should be met with. 

(XX.) Dr. Davidson points out, as another suspicious cir- 
cumstance, that (in ver. 18) the phrase yeipas émstiOévar 
éri tiva occurs ; “ instead of yeipas emit evar tive.” 

(1.) But on the contrary, the phrase “is in Mark’s man- 
ner,” says Dean Alford: the plain fact being that it occurs 
no less than three times in his Gospel,—viz. in chap. viii. 
25: x. 16: xvi. 18. (The other idiom, he has four times *.) 
Behold, then, one and the same phrase is appealed to as 
a note of genuineness and as an indication of spurious origin. 
What can be the value of such Criticism as this? 

(2.) Indeed, the phrase before us supplies no unapt illus- 
tration of the precariousness of the style of remark which 
is just now engaging our attention. Within the space of 
three verses, S. Mark has both expressions,—viz. éwifels tas 
xeipas ave (vill. 23) and also éé@nxe tas yeipas émi (ver. 
25.) §S. Matthew has the latter phrase once; the former, 
twice’. Who will not admit that all this (so-called) Cr iti- 
cism is the veriest trifling; and that to pretend to argue 
about the genuineness of a passage of Scripture from such 
evidence as the present is an act of rashness bordering on 
folly? ... The reader is referred to what was offered above 
on Art, VIT. 

(XXI. and XXII.) Again: the words pév ody—s Kupios 
(ver. 19 and ver. 20) are also declared to be “foreign to the 
diction of Mark.”’ I ask leave to examine these two charges 
separately. 


waparnpeiv ; wapariWéva: ; mapapépew : waptpxecOa : wapéxew : wapiotdvat.— 
drayyéAdcoOas : dxaicxiverOa : ewavloracba : dwepwrdv: émiPdrddrew : exvywe- 
oKew : envypdpew : érifnreiv : emAauBdverGa : ériravOdverOa : émiAdew : émi- 
winrew : éwipidrrev : émoxidtew : emorpépew : emovvdyew ; emicuwrpéxew : 
éxirdocew : éniriOdvas : dweriuar : ewirpérew. 

* S. Mark v. 23: vi. 5: vii. 32: viii. 23. 

> S, Matth. ix. 18 :—xix. 13, 15. 
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(1.) jév ody occurs only once in S. Mark’s Gospel, truly : 
but then it occurs only once in S. Luke (iii. 18) ;—only twice 
in S. John (xix. 24: xx. 30):—in S. Matthew, never at all. 
What imaginable plea can be made out of such evidence 
as this, for or against the genuineness of the last Twelve 
Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel ?—Once more, I pause for an 
answer. 

(2.) As for 6 Kupios being “ foreign to the diction of Mark 
in speaking of the Lorp,”’—I really do not know what 
the learned Critic can possibly mean; except that he finds 
our Lorp nowhere called 6 Kupios by S. Mark, except in this 
place. 

But then, he is respectfully reminded that neither does 
he find our Lorp anywhere called by S. Mark “ Jxsvus 
Curist,” except in chap. i. 1. Are we, therefore, to suspect 
the beginning of S. Mark’s Gospel as well as the end of it? 
By no means, (I shall perhaps be told:) a reason is assign- 
able for the use of ¢hat expression in chap. i. 1. And so, 
I venture to reply, there is a fully sufficient reason assign- 
able for the use of this expression in chap. xvi. 19°. 

(3.) By S. Matthew, by S. Mark, by 8. John, our Lorp 
is called ’Incovs Xpictros,—but only in the first Chapter of 
‘their respective Gospels. By S. Luke nowhere. The ap- 
pellation may,—or may not,—be thought “ foreign to the 
diction” of those Evangelists. But surely it constitutes no 
reason whatever why we should suspect the genuineness 
of the beginning of the first, or the second, or the fourth 
Gospel. 

(4.) S. John three times in the first verse of his first Chapter 
designates the Eternal Son by the extraordinary title 6 
Aoryos; but nowhere else in his Gospel, (except once in ver. 
14,) does that Name recur. "Would it be reasonable to re- 
present this as a suspicious circumstance P Is not the Divine 
fitness of that sublime appellation generally recognised and 
admitted *?—Surely, we come to Scripture to be learners 
only: not to teach the blessed Writers how they ought to 
have spoken about Gop! When will men learn that “the. 


© See below, pp. 184-6. 
4 Sce Pearson on the Creed, (ed. Burton), vol. i. p. 151. 
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Scripture-phrase, or /anguage of the Holy Ghost®” is as 
much above them as Heaven is above Earth ? 

(XXIIT.) Another complaint :—davaryp@jvat, which is 
found in ver. 19, occurs nowhere else in the Gospels. 

(1.) True. 8S. Mark has no fewer than seventy-four verbs 
which “ occur nowhere else in the Gospels:’” and this hap- 
pens to be one of them? What possible inconvenience can 
be supposed to follow from that circumstance ? 

(2.) But the remark is unreasonable. ’Avadrnd@jvac and 
avdAnwis are words proper to the Ascension of our Lorn into 
Heaven. The two Evangelists who do not describe that 
event, are without these words: the two Evangelists who do 
describe it, have them‘. Surely, these are marks of genuine- 
ness, not grounds for suspicion ! 

It is high time to conclude this discussion.—Much has 
been said about two other minute points :— 

(XXIV.) It is declared that éxeivos “ is nowhere found 
absolutely used by 8. Mark :” (the same thing may be said 
of S. Matthew and of S. Luke also:) “ but always empha- 
tically : whereas in verses 10 and 11, it is absolutely used *.” 
Another writer says,—‘‘ The use of éxeZvos in verses 10, 11, 
and 13 (twice) in a manner synonymous with 6 6é, is 
peculiar *.” 

(1.) Slightly peculiar it is, no doubt, but not very, that 
an Evangelist who employs an ordinary word in the ordi- 
nary way about thirty times in all, should use it “ absolutely” 
in two consecutive verses. 

(2.) But really, until the Critics can agree among them- 
selves as to which are precisely the offending instances,— 
(for it is evidently a moot point whether éxeivos be em- 
phatic in ver. 13, or not,)—we may be excused from a pro- 
longed discussion of such a question. I shall recur to the 
subject in the consideration of the next Article (XXV.) 

(XXV.) So again, it may be freely admitted that “in the 
10th and 14th verses there are sentences without a copula- 


: # Ibid. p. 183,—at the beginning of the exposition of “ Our Loxp.” 


* 322) S.Mark xvi. 19. §. Luke ix. 51. Acts i. 2. 
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tive: whereas Mark always has the copulative in such cases, 
particularly xai.” But then,— 

(1.) Unless we can be shewn at least two or three other 
sections of S. Mark’s Gospel resembling the present,—(I mean, 
passages in which S. Mark summarizes many disconnected 
incidents, as he does here,)—is it not plain that such an 
objection is wholly without point ? 

(2.) Two instances are cited. In the latter, (ver. 14), 
Lachmann and Tregelles read iorepov 5é: and the reading 
is not impossible. So that the complaint is really re- 
duced to this,—That in ver. 10 the Evangelist begins 
’Exeivn topevOcioa, instead of saying Kai éxelyn rropev- 
Geica. And (it is implied) there is something so abhorrent 
* to probability in this, as slightly to strengthen the suspicion 
that the entire context is not the work of the Evangelist. 

(3.) Now, suppose we had S. Mark back among us: and 
suppose that he, on being shewn this objection, were to be 
heard delivering himself somewhat to the following effect :— 
“Aye. But men may not find fault with ‘hat turn of phrase. 
I derived it from Simon Peter’s lips. I have always sus- 
pected that it was a kind of echo, so to say, of what he 
and ‘the other Disciple’? had many a time rehearsed in the 
hearing of the wondering Church concerning the Magda- 
lene on the morning of the Resurrection.” And then we 
should have remembered the familiar place in the fourth 
Gospel :— 

yovat Ti kXales; tTlva Enteis; "EKEINH Soxovca K.T.X. 
After which, the sentence would not have seemed at all 
strange, even though it be “ without a copulative :”— 

ad’ hs éxBeBrAjKer Erra Satova. ’EKEINH TropevOeioa K.T.X. 

(4.) For after all, the on/y question to be asked is,— Will 
any one pretend that such a circumstance as this is sws- 
picious ? Unless that be asserted, I see not what is gained by 
raking together,—(as one easily might do in any section of any 
of the Gospels,)—every minute peculiarity of form or expres- 
sion which can possibly be found within the space of these 
twelve verses. It is an evidence of nothing so much as 
an incorrigible coarseness of critical fibre, that every slight 
variety of manner or language should be thus pounced upon 
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and represented as a note of spuriousness,—in the face of 
(a) the unfaltering tradition of the Church universal that 
the document has never been hitherto suspected: and 
(4) the known proclivity of all writers, as free moral and 
intellectual agents, sometimes to deviate from their else 
invariable practice.—May I not here close the discussion ? 

There will perhaps be some to remark, that however suc- 
cessfully the foregoing objections may seem to have been 
severally disposed of, yet that the combined force of such 
a multitude of slightly suspicious circumstances must be not 
only appreciable, but even remain an inconvenient, not to 
say a formidable fact. Let me point out that the supposed 
remark is nothing else but a fallacy ; which is detected the 
instant it is steadily looked at. 

For if there really had remained after the discussion of 
each of the foregoing XXV Articles, a slight residuum of 
suspiciousness, then of course the aggregate of so many frac- 
tions would have amounted to something in the end. 

But since it has been proved that there is absolutely 
nothing at all suspicious in any of the alleged circumstances 
which have been hitherto examined, the case becomes alto- 
gether different. The sum of ten thousand nothings is still 
nothing’. This may be conveniently illustrated by an appeal 
to the only charge which remains to be examined. 

(XXVI. and XXVII.) The absence from these twelve 
verses of the adverbs ev@éws and mddv,—(both of them 
favourite words with the second Evangelist,)—has been 
pointed out as one more suspicious circumstance. Let us 
take the words singly :— 

(a) The adverb ev@éws (or edGus) is indeed of very frequent 
occurrence in S, Mark’s Gospel. And yet its absence from 


' Exactly so Professor Broadus :—* Now it will not do to say that while 
no one of these peculiarities would itself prove the style to be foreign to Mark, 
the whole of them combined will do so. It is very true that the multiplication 
of léttles may amount to much; but not so the multiplication of nothings. 
And how many of the expressions which are cited, appear, in the light of our 
examination, to retain the slightest real force as proving difference of author- 
ship? Is it not true that most of them, and those the most important, are 
reduced to absolutely nothing, while the remainder possess scarcely any ap- 
preciable significance ?””—p, 360, (see above, p. 139, note g.) 
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chap. xvi is proved to be in no degree a suspicious circum- 
stance, from the discovery that though it occurs as many as 
12 times in chap. i; 
and 6 ‘i chap. v; 
and 5 PP chap. iv, vi; 
and 3 - chap. ii, ix, xiv; 
and 2 » Chap. vii, xi; 
it yet occurs only 1 chap. ill, vill, xX, Xv; 
while it occurs 0 a chap. xii, xiii, xvi. 
(6) In like manner, raduiv, which occurs as often as 
6 times in chap. xiv; 
and 5 _ss=é,,, chap. x; 
and 3 = ,, — chap. viii, xv; 
and2_i,, chap. il, iii, vii, xi, xii; 
andl _sCs4, chap. iv, v; 
occurs 0 _s,, chap. i, vi, ix, xiii. xvi. * 

(1.) Now,—How can it possibly be more suspicious that 
maXtv should be absent from the last twelve verses of S. Mark, 
than that it should be away from the first forty-five ? 

(2.) Again. Since ed@éws is not found in the xii or the 
xiii chapters of this same Gospel,—nor maxv in the i*, vi", 
ix'*, or xiii chapter,—(for the sufficient reason that neither 
word is wanted in any of those places,)—what possible “ sus- 
piciousness” can be supposed to result from the absence of 
both words from the xvi" chapter also, where a/so neither 
of them is wanted? Why is the xvi" chapter of S. Mark’s 
Gospel,—or rather, why are “the last twelve verses” of it, 
—to labour under such special disfavor and discredit ? 

(3.) Dr. Tregelles makes answer,—‘‘ I am well aware that 
arguments on sty/e are often very fallacious, and that by them- 
selves they prove very little: but when there does exist ex- 
ternal evidence, and when internal proofs as to style, manner, 
verbal expression, and connection, are in accordance with 
such independent grounds of forming a judgment; then these 
internal considerations possess very great weight'.”—For all 


* S. John has wdaiw (47 times) much oftener than S, Mark (29 times). And 
yet, wdAw is not met with in the ii™, or the iii™, or the v**, or the vii'*, or 
the xv'*, or the xvii'* chapter of S. John’s Gospel. 

' Printed Tert, p. 256. 
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rejoinder, the respected writer is asked,— (a) But when 
there does not exist any such external evidence: what then? 
Next, he is reminded (4) That whether there does, or does 
not, it is at least certain that not one of those “ proofs as to 
style,” &c., of which he speaks, has been able to stand 
the test of strict examination. Not only is the precarious- 
ness of all such Criticism as has been brought to bear against 
the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 excessive, but the 
supposed facts adduced in evidence have been found out to 
be every one of them mistakes ;—being either, (1) demon- 
strably without argumentative cogency of any kind ;—or 
else, (2) distinctly corroborative and confirmatory circum- 
stances: indications that this part of the Gospel is indeed by 
S. Mark,—nof that it is probably the work of another hand. 

And thus the formidable enumeration of twenty-seven 
grounds of suspicion vanishes out of sight: fourteen of them 
proving to be frivolous and nugatory ; and thirteen, more or 
less clearly witnessing in favour of the section ™. 

III. Of these thirteen expressions, some are even eloquent 
in their witness. I am saying that it is impossible not to be 
exceedingly struck by the discovery that this portion of the 
Gospel contains (as I have explained already) so many in- 
dications of S. Mark’s undoubted manner. Such is the refer- 
ence to 9 «rious (in ver. 15):—the mention of amiortia (in 
ver. 14) :—the occurrence of the verb mopeveo@at (in ver. 10 
and 12),—of the phrase €v t@ ovouari pov (in ver. 17),—and 
of the phrase yetpas emit Oévat eri tiva (in ver. 18) :—of the 
Evangelical term for our Lorp’s Ascension, viz. dvednpOn 
(in ver. 19) :—and lastly, of the compounds wapaxodovdeiv 
and évraxoXovGetv (in verses 17 and 20.) 

To these Thirteen, will have to be added all those other 
notes of identity of authorship,—such as they are,—which 
result from recurring identity of phrase, and of which the 
assailants of this portion of the Gospel have prudently said 
nothing. Such are the following :— 

(xiv.) ‘Avioravat, for rising from the dead; which is one 


™ It will be found that of the former class (1) are the following :—Article iii: 
vii: ix: X: Xi: xii: xiii: xiv: xv: xxi: xxiv: xxv: xxvi: xxvii. Of the 
latter (2):—Art.i: ii: iv: v: vi: viii: xvi: xvii: xvili: xix: xx: xxii: xxiii. 
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of S. Mark’s words. Taking into account the shortness of 
his Gospel, he has it thrice as often as 8S. Luke; ¢welre times 
as often as 8S. Matthew or S. John. 

(xv.) The idiomatic expression ropevoyévois eis aypor, 
of which S. Matthew does not present a single specimen ; 
but which occurs three times in the short Gospel of 8. Mark®, 
—of which ver. 12 is one. 

(xvi.) The expression pw? (in ver. 9,)—of which S. Mark 
avails himself six times: i.e. (if the length of the present 
Gospel be taken into account) almost five times as often as 
either 8S. Matthew or S.John,—S. Luke never using the word 
at all. In his first chapter (ver. 35), and here in his last 
(ver. 2), S. Mark uses A/ay in connexion with pot. 

(xvii.) The phrase xnpvocew 76 evayyédov (in ver. 15) is 
another of S. Mark’s phrases. Like S. Matthew, he employs 
it four times (i. 14: xiii. 10: xiv. 9: xvi. 15): but it occurs 
neither in S. Luke’s nor in 8. John’s Gospel. 

(xviii.) The same words singly are characteristic of his 
Gospel. Taking the length of their several narratives into 
account, 8S. Mark has the word xnpvocew more than twice as 
often as S. Matthew: three times as often as S. Luke. 

(xix.) edaryyéAvov,—a word which occurs only in the first 
two Gospels,—is found twice as often in S. Mark’s as in 
S. Matthew’s Gospel: and if the respective length of their 
Gospels be considered, the proportion will be as three to one. 
It occurs, as above stated, in ver. 15. 

(xx.) If such Critics as Dr. Davidson had been concerned 
to vindicate the genuineness of this section of the Gospel, we 
should have been assured that qgavepodcOa: is another of 
S. Mark’s words: by which they would have meant no more 
than this,—that though employed neither by 8S. Matthew 
nor by 8. Luke it is used thrice by 8S. Mark,—being found 
twice in this section (verses 12, 14), as well us in ch. iv. 22. 

(xxi.) They would have also pointed out that oxAnpoxap- 
d/a is another of S. Mark’s words: being employed neither by 
S. Luke nor by 8S. John,—by S. Matthew only once,—but 
by S. Mark on two occasions ; of which ch. xvi. 14 is one. 


® Ch. xiii, 16,—6 els thy dyphv Gy: and ch. xv. 21,—épxduevov ax’ d&ypot,— 
an expression which 8, Luke religiously reproduces in the corresponding place 
of his Gospel, viz, in ch, xxiii, 26. 
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(xxil.) In the same spirit, they would have bade us ob- 
serve that zaytayod (ver. 20)—unknown to S. Matthew and 
S.John, and employed only once by S. Luke,—is ¢wice used 
by S. Mark; one instance occurring in the present section. 

Nor would it have been altogether unfair if they had 
added that the precisely similar word ravrayo@ev (or rav- 
toGev) is only found in this same Gospel,—viz. in ch. i. 45. 

(xxiii.) They would further have insisted (and this time 
with a greater show of reason) that the adverb xadas (which 
is found in ver. 18) is another favorite word with S. Mark: 
occurring as it does, (when the length of these several nar- 
ratives is taken into account,) more than twice as often in 
S. Mark’s as in 8S. John’s Gospel,—just three times as often 
as in the Gospel of 8. Matthew and S. Luke. 

(xxiv.) A more interesting (because a more just) observa- 
tion would have been that éyecv, in the sense of “to be,” (as 
in the phrase xada@s éyev, ver. 18,) is characteristic of 
S. Mark. He has it oftener than any of the Evangelists, 
viz. six times in all (ch. i. 82; 34: ii. 17: v. 23: vi. 55: 
xvi. 18.) Taking the shortness of his Gospel into account, 
he employs this idiom twice as often as S. Matthew ;—three 
times as often as 8. John ;—four times as often as S. Luke. 

(xxv.) They would have told us further that dppworos is 
another of S. Mark’s favorite words: for that he has it three 
times,—viz. in ch. vi. 5, 13, and here in ver. 18. S. Matthew 
has it only once. S. Luke and S. John not at all. 

(xxvi.) And we should have been certainly reminded by 
them that the conjunction of mevOodor xal x«dalover (in 
ver. 10) is characteristic of S. Mark,—who has xAalovras Kai 
Grardlovras in ch. v. 38: OopvBetcbe nal xdralere in the 
very next verse. As for wev@eiv, it is one of the 123 words 
common to S. Matthew and S. Mark, and peculiar to their 
two Gospels. 

(xxvii.) Lastly, “ «ataxpivw (in ver. 16), instead of xpive, 
is Mark’s word, (comp. x. 33: xiv. 64).” The simple verb 
which is used four times by S. Matthew, five times by 
S. Luke, nineteen times by S. John, is never at all employed 
by 8. Mark: whereas the compound verb he has oftener in 
proportion than S. Matthew,—more than twice as often as 
either S. Luke or 8. John. 
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Strange,—that there should be exactly “xxvii” notes of 
genuineness discoverable in these twelve verses, instead of 
“XXVII” grounds of suspicion ! 

But enough of all this. Here, we may with advantage 
review the progress hitherto made in this inquiry. 

I claim to have demonstrated long since that all those im- 
posing assertions respecting the “Style” and ‘‘ Phraseology” 
of this section of the Gospel which were rehearsed at the 
outset °,—are destitute of foundation. But from this dis- 
covery alone there results a settled conviction which it will 
be found difficult henceforth to disturb. A page of Scrip- 
ture which has been able to endure so severe an ordeal of 
hostile inquiry, has been proved to be above suspicion. That 
character is rightly accounted blameless which comes out 
unsullied after Calumny has done her worst ; done it syste- 
matically; done it with a will; done it for a hundred years. 

But this is not an adequate statement of the facts of the 
case in respect of the conclusion of 8S. Mark’s Gospel. Some- 
thing more is certain than that the charges which have been 
so industriously brought against this portion of the Gospel are 
without foundation. It has been also proved that instead of 
there being discovered twenty-seven suspicious words and 
phrases scattered up and down these twelve verses of the 
Gospel, there actually exist exactly as many words and 
phrases which attest with more or less certainty that those 
verses are nothing else but the work of the Evangelist. 

IV. And now it is high time to explain that though 
I have hitherto condescended to adopt the method of my 
opponents, I have only done so in order to shew that it 
proves fatal to themselves. I am, to say the truth, ashamed of 
what has last been written,—so untrustworthy do I deem the 
method which, (following the example of those who have 
preceded me in this inquiry,) I have hitherto pursued. The 
“ Concordance test,””—(for that is probably as apt and intel- 
ligible a designation as can be devised for the purely mecha- 
nical process whereby it is proposed by a certain school of 
Critics to judge of the authorship of Scripture,)—is about 
the coarsest as well as about the most delusive that could be 


® See above, p. 146. 
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devised. By means of this clumsy and vulgar instrument, 
especially when applied, (as in the case before us,) without 
skill and discrimination, it would be just as easy to prove 
that the first twelve verses of S. Mark’s Gospel are of a sus- 
picious character as the /ast?. In truth, except in very 
skilful hands, it is no test at all, and can only mislead. 4 
Thus, (in ver. 1,) we should be informed (i.) that ‘‘ Mark 
nowhere uses the appellation Jesus Curist:” and (ii.) that 
“ evayyédov 'Incod Xpicrod” is “ Pauline.’”—We should be 
reminded (ii1.) that this Evangelist nowhere introduces any 
of the Prophets by name, and that therefore the mention of 
‘‘Tsaiah*” (in ver. 2) is a suspicious circumstance :—-(iv.) that 
a quotation from the Old Testament is “ foreign to his man- 
ner,”—(for writers of this class would not hesitate to assume 
that S. Mark xv. 28 is no part of the Gospel ;)—and (v.) that 
the fact that here are quotations from fwo different prophets, 
betrays an unskilful hand.—(vi.) Because 8. Mark three times 
calls Judea by its usual name (‘Iovéda/a, viz. in iii. 7: x. 1: 
xiii. 14), the wnique designation, 1) "Iovda/a ywpa (in ver. 5) 
would be pronounced decisive against “the authorship of 
Mark.’’—(vii.) The same thing would be said of the wnigue 


P The reader will be perhaps interested with the following passage in the 
pages of Professor Broadus already (p. 139 note g) alluded to :—*‘ It occurred to 
me to examine the twelve just preceding verses, (xv. 44 to xvi. 8,) and by 
a curious coincidence, the words and expressions not elsewhere employed by 
Mark, footed up precisely the same number, seventeen. Those noticed are the 
following (text of Tregelles):—ver. 44, ré@vnxev (elsewhere droOrqoxw) :— 
ver. 45, yvobs ard, a construction found nowhere else in the New Testament : 
also é3wphoaro and wrraua;: ver. 46, évelAnoev, AcAaTounutvoy, wérpas, mpome- 
xbAoev:—chap. xvi. ver. 1, Siayevoudvov, and dpdyara: ver. 2, wig tay cap. 
Bdrwy :—ver. 3, dmwoxvAloer:—ver. 4, dvexextAcrat. Also, opddpa, (Mark’s 
word is Alay.) Ver. 5, év rois Setsois is a construction not found in Mark, or 
the other Gospels, though the word Sefids occurs frequently :—ver. 8, eZyey, in 
this particular sense, not elsewhere in the New Testament : tpdyos. 

“This list is perhaps not complete, for it was prepared in a few hours— 
about as much time, it may be said, without disrespect, as Fritsche and Meyer 
appear to have given to their collections of examples from the other passage. 
It is not proposed to discuss the list, though some of the instances are curious. 
It is not claimed that they are all important, bat that they are all real. And 
as regards the single question of the number of peculiarities, they certainly 
form quite an offset to the number upon which Dean Alford has laid stress.’ 
—p. 361. * Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford. 
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expression, év Iopdavn worau@, which is found in ver. 5,— 
seeing that this Evangelist three times designates Jordan 
simply as ’Iopéavns (i. 9: iii. 8: x. 1).—(viii.) That entire 
expression in ver. 7 (unique, it must be confessed, in the Gos- 
pel,) od ov« eiul ixavds—virodnudtwy avtod, would be pro- 
nounced “ abhorrent to the style of Mark.”—(ix.) ro IIvedpua 
twice, (viz. in ver. 10 and ver. 12) we should be told is never 
used by the Evangelist absolutely for the Hoty Guosr: but 
always 70 IIvedya 7o “Aytov (as in ch. iii. 29: xii. 36: 
xiii. 11).—(x.) The same would be said of of ‘Iepocodvpirar 
(in ver. 5) for “the inhabitants of Jerusalem :” we should 
be assured that S. Mark’s phrase would rather be of azo 
‘Iepocodvpwv,—as in ch. iii. 8 and 22.—And (xi.) the ex- 
pression miorevey é€v TH evayysrAiw (ver. 15), we should be 
informed “ cannot be Mark’s ;’—who either employs e/s and 
the accusative (as in ch. ix. 92), or else makes the verb take 
a dative (as in ch. xi. 81: xvi. 13, 14.)—We should also pro- 
bably be told that the ten following words are all “ unknown 
to Mark :”—(xii.) rpiyes,—(xiii.) Sepparivn,—(xiv.) dogvs,— 
(xv.) axpides,—{xvi.) wéd,—(xvii.) dypeos, (six instances in 
a single verse (ver. 6): a highly suspicious circumstance !),— 
(xviii.) «vrrecv,—(xix.) (uds,—(xx.) trodypara, (all three 
instances in ver. 7!) —(xxi.) eddoxetv,—(xxii.) wal éyévero .. 
HAGev (ver. 9),—unique in 8. Mark!—(xxiii.) BamrifecOat 
eis (ver 9), another unique phrase !—(xxiv.) of odpavoi twice, 
(viz. in verses 10, 11) yet elsewhere, when S. Mark speaks 
of Heaven, (ch. vi. 41: vii. 84: viii. 11: xvi. 19) he always 
uses the singular.—Lastly, (xxv.) the same sorry objection 
which was brought against the “last twelve verses,” (that 
mad, @ favourite adverb with 8. Mark, is not found there,) 
is here even more conspicuous. 

Turning away from all this,—(not, however, without an 
apology for having lingered over such frivolous details so 
long,)—I desire to point out that we have reverently to look 
below the surface, if we would ascertain how far it is to be 
presumed from internal considerations whether 8. Mark was 
indeed the author of this portion of his Gospel, or not. 

V. We must devise, I say, some more delicate, more philo- 
sophical, more rea/ test than the coarse, uncritical expedient 
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which has been hitherto considered of ascertaining by refer- 
ence to the pages of a Greek Concordance whether a certain 
word which is found in this section of the Gospel is, or is 
not, used elsewhere by S. Mark. And I suppose it will be 
generally allowed to be deserving of attention,—in fact, to 
be a singularly corroborative circumstance,—that within the 
narrow compass of these Twelve Verses we meet with every 
principal characteristic of S. Mark’s manner :—Thus, 

(i.) Though he is the Author of the shortest of the Gos- 
pels, and though to all appearance he often merely repro- 
duces what 8. Matthew has said before him, or else antici- 
pates something, which is afterwards delivered by S. Luke,— 
it is surprising how often we are indebted to 8S. Mark for 
precious pieces of information which we look for in vain 
elsewhere. Now, this isa feature of the Evangelist’s man- 
ner which is susceptible of memorable illustration from the 
section before us. 

How many and how considerable are the new circumstances 
which 8. Mark here delivers!—(1) That Mary Magdalene 
was the first to behold the risen Saviour: (2) That it was 
He who had cast out from her the “seven devils:” (3) How 
the men were engaged to whom she brought her joyful mes- 
sage,—(4) who not only did not believe Aer story, but when 
Cleopas and his companion declared what had happened to 
themselves, “neither believed they them.” (5) The terms of 
the Ministerial Commission, as set down in verses 15 and 16, 
are unique, (6) The announcement of the “signs which 
should follow them that believe” is even extraordinary. 
Lastly, (7) this is the only place in the Gospel where The 
Session at the right Hand of Gop is recorded... . So many, 
and such precious incidents, showered into the Gospel Trea- 
sury at the last moment, and with such a lavish hand, must 
needs have proceeded if not from an Apostle at least from 
a companion of Apostles. O, if we had no other token to 
go by, there could not be a reasonable doubt that this entire 
section is by no other than S. Mark himself! 

(ii.) A second striking characteristic of the second Evan- 
gelist is his love of picturesque, or at least of striking details, 
—his proneness to introduce exceedingly minute particulars, 
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often of the profoundest significancy, and always of con- 
siderable interest. Not to look beyond the Twelve Verses 
(chap. i. 9—20) which were originally proposed for com- 
parison,— We are reminded (a) that in describing our Sa- 
viour’s Baptism, it is only S. Mark who relates that “He 
came from Nazareth” to be baptized.—(b) In his highly 
elliptical account of our Lorp’s Temptation, it is only he 
who relates that ‘He was with the wild beasts.”—(c) In his 
description of the Call of the four Disciples, 8. Mark alone 
it is who, (notwithstanding the close resemblance of his 
account to what is found in S. Matthew,) records that the 
father of S. James and S. John was left “in the ship with 
the hired servants %.”’—Now, of this characteristic, we have 
also within these twelve verses, at least four illustrations :— 

(a) Note in ver. 10, that life-like touch which evidently 
proceeded from an eye-witness,— wevOoicr Kal xralovar.” 
S. Mark relates that when Mary conveyed to the Disciples 
the joyous tidings of the Lorn’s Resurrection, she found 
them overwhelmed with sorrow,—‘ mourning and weeping.” 

(6) Note also that the unbelief recorded in ver. 13 is re- 
corded only there. 

(c) Again. S. Mark not only says that as the two Disci- 
ples were “ going into the country,” (zropevopevor els aypev", 
ver. 12,) Jesus also “went with them”—(ovv-ezopevero, as 
S. Luke relates ;)—but that it was ae they actually “ walked” 
along (wepiratodo.y) that this manifestation took place. 

(dq) Among the marvellous predictions made concerning 
“them that believe ;” what can be imagined more striking 
than the promise that they should “ take up serpents ;’’ and 
suffer no harm even if they should “drink any deadly thing” ? 

(iii) Next,—all have been struck, I suppose, with 8. Mark’s 
proneness to substitute some expression of his own for what 
he found in the Gospel of his predecessor S. Matthew: or, 
when he anticipates something which is afterwards met with 
in the Gospel of S. Luke, his aptness to deliver it in lan- 
guage entirely independent of the later Evangelist. I allude, 
for instance, to his substitution of éwiBadrov éxrace (xiv. 72) 

aS. Mark i. 9: 14: 20. © The same word is found also 


im S. Luke’s narrative of the same event, ch. xxiv. 13. 
N 
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for S.Matthew’s xXauoe mixpas (xxvi.75) ;—and of 6 réxtav 
(vi. 8) for 6 rod téxrovos vios (S. Matth. xiii. 55).—The 
“woman of Canaan” in S. Matthew’s Gospel (yuv7) Xava- 
vaia, ch. xv. 22), is called “(a Greek, a Syrophenician by 
nation” in S.Mark’s (EdAnvis, Xupodolmcca rw yéver, 
ch. vii. 26).—At the Baptism, “instead of the “ opened”’ 
heavens of S. Matthew (avewy@ncay, ch. iii. 16) and 8. Luke 
(avewyOijvat, ch. iii. 22), we are presented by S. Mark with 
the striking image of the heavens “cleaving” or ‘‘ being rent 
asunder” (axfopévovs *, ch. i. 10).—What S. Matthew calls 
ta dpta Mayéara (ch. xv. 39), S. Mark designates as ta 
pépn Aarpwavova (ch. viii. 10..\—In place of S. Matthew's 
tin ZadSovnaiwv (ch. xvi. 6), 8S. Mark has f%un “Hpwdov 
(ch. viii. 15.)—In describing the visit to Jericho, for the dvo 
tuddoi of 8. Matthew (ch. xx. 29), 8S. Mark gives vios Tipaiouv 
Bapripaios 6 tupdos.... mpocarrav (ch. x. 46.)—For the 
xdddous of 8. Matth. xxi. 8, S. Mark (ch. xi. 8) has cra- 
Saéas; and for the other’s piv adéxtopa hwvicat (xxvi. 
34), he has wpiv % Sis (xiv. 30.)—It is so throughout. 
Accordingly,—(as we have already more than once had occa- 
sion to remark,)—whereas the rest say only 4 pla tav oaB- 
Barov, S. Mark says rpwrn caBBarov (in ver. 9).— Whereas 
S. Luke (viii. 2) says ad’ hs Saypova érta éFernrvOer,— 
S. Mark records that from her é«SeSrAnxer érra Saipovia.— 
Very different is the great ministerial Commission as set 
down by S. Mark in ver. 15, 16, from what is found in 
S. Matthew xxviii. 19, 20.—And whereas S. Luke says “their 
eyes were holden that they should not know Him,” S. Mark 
says that “He appeared to them in another form.” ... Is it 
credible that any one fabricating a conclusion to S, Mark’s 
narrative after S. Luke’s Gospel had appeared, would have 
ventured so to paraphrase S. Luke’s statement? And yet, 
let the consistent truthfulness of either expression be care- 
fully noted. Both are historically accurate, but they pro- 
ceed from opposite points of view. Viewed on the heavenly 
side, (Gon’s side), the Disciples’ “eyes” (of course) “were 
* On which, Victor of Antioch (if inded it be he) finely remarks,—2yxitorras 


3é ol obpavol, } xara MarGaioy dvol-yovra:, Iva rois dvOpdéwois dwod00g et olpavod 
8 dyiacpds, Kal cuvagesp rois émvyelois 14 obpdvia.—(Cramer i. p. 271.) 
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holden :”—viewed on the earthly side, (Man’s side), the risen 
Saviour (no doubt) ‘‘ appeared in another form.” 

(iv.) Then further, S. Mark is observed to introduce many 
expressions into his Gospel which confirm the prevalent 
tradition that it was at Rome he wrote it; and that it was 
with an immediate view to Latin readers that it was pub- 
lished. Twelve such expressions were enumerated above 
(at p. 150-1); and such, it was also there shewn, most un- 
mistakably is the phrase mporn caSSdrov in ver. 9.—It is 
simply incredible that any one but an Evangelist writing 
under the peculiar conditions traditionally assigned to S. 
Mark, would have hit upon such an expression as this,— 
the strict equivalent, to Latin ears, for 7 pia caBBarwr, 
which has occurred just above, in ver. 2. Now this, it will 
be remembered, is one of the hacknied objections to the ge- 
nuineness of this entire portion of the Gospel ;—quite proof 
enough, if proof were needed, of the exceeding improbability 
which attaches to the phrase, in the judgment of those who 
have considered this question the most. 

(v.) The last peculiarity of S. Mark to which I propose 
to invite attention is supplied by those expressions which 
connect his Gospel with 8. Peter, and remind us of the con- 
stant traditional belief of the ancient Church that 8. Mark 
was the companion of the chief of the Apostles. 

That the second Gospel contains many such hints has 
often been pointed out; never more interestingly or more 
convincingly than by Townson® in a work which deserves 
to be in the hands of every student of Sacred Science. In- 
stead of reproducing any of the familiar cases in order to 
illustrate my meaning, I will mention one which has per- 
haps never been mentioned in this connexion before. 

(a) Reference is made to our Lorn’s sayings in S. Mark vii, 
and specially to what is found in ver.19. That expression, 
‘purging all meats” (xa@apifwy' rdvra ta Bpwpara), does 
really seem to be no part of the Divine discourse; but the 
Evangelist’s inspired comment on the Saviour’s words*. 


* Dise. v. Sect. ii. t This appears to be the true reading. 
* So Chrysostom :—é 8 Mdpxos gnolv, Sr: “‘xadaplfav ra Bpduata,” Taira 
Haye. (vii. 526 4].—He seems to have derived that remark from Origen [és 
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Our Saviour (he explains) by that discourse of His—ipso 
facto—‘‘ made all meats clean.” How doubly striking a state- 
ment, when it is remembered that probably Simon Peter 
himself was the actual author of it ;—the same who, on the 
house-top at Joppa, had been shewn in a vision that ‘‘ Gop 
had made clean”’ (6 eds éxaBapice*) all His creatures ! 

(b) Now, let a few words spoken by the same S, Peter on 
a memorable occasion be considered :—‘‘ Wherefore of these 
men which have companied with us all the time that the 
Lorp Jesus went in and out among us, beginning from the 
Baptism of John, unto that same day that He was taken up 
(aveXnpOn) from us, must one be ordained to be a witness 
with us of His Resurrection’.” Does not 8. Peter thereby 
define the precise limits of our Saviour’s Ministry,—shew- 
ing it to have “ begun” (ap£apevos) “from the Baptism of 
John,”—and closed with the Day of our Lorn’s Ascension? 
And what else are those but the exact bounds of S. Mark’s 
Gospel,—of which the apy7 (ch. i. 1) is signally declared 
to have been the Baptism of John,—and_ the utmost limit, 
the day when (as 8. Mark says) “‘ He was taken up (averynpOn) 
into Heaven,”’—(ch. xvi. 19)? 

(c) I will only further remind the reader, in connexion 
with the phrase, aon 1H xTicer, in ver. 15,—(concerning 
which, the reader is referred back to page 162-3,)—that both 
S. Peter and S. Mark (but no other of the sacred writers) 
conspire to use the expression am’ dpyjs xticews*. S. Mark 
has besides xticews 7s Extice 6 Oeds (ch. xiii. 19); while 
S. Peter alone styles the Armicury, from His work of Crea- 
tion, 6 xtiorns (18. Pet. iv. 19). 

VI. But besides, and over and above such considerations 


Maitth. ed. Huet. i. 249 p] :—xard roy Mdpxor taeye ratta b Swrhp “ xabaplfov 
wdvra 7a Bpduara,”’—From the same source, I suspect, Gregory Thaumaturgus 
(Origen’s disciple), Bp. of Neocwsarea in Pontus, a.p. 261, [ Routh, iii. 257] 
derived the following :—xal 5 Zwrhp 6 “wdvra xalapifwr ra Bpdyata” ob rd 
eloxopevduevor, pnol, Kowot Toy Eyipwwov, dAAa Td éxropevduevoy.—See, by all 
means, Field’s most interesting Adnotationes in Chrys., vol. iii. p.112..... 
*Evrev@ey (finely says Victor of Antioch) 6 kawds Bpyera: viuos 6 xara td 
wvetua. (Cramer i. 335.) * Acts x. 15. 

’ Acts i. 22, 23. Cf. ver. 2,—&yp: hs tudpas .. . dvedhoOn. 

* S. Mark x. 6: xiii. 19.—2 S, Pet. iii, 4 (Cf. 1 S. Pet. ii. 18.) 
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as those which precede,—(some of which, I am aware, might 
be considerably evacuated of their cogency; while others, 
I am just as firmly convinced, will remain forcible witnesses 
of Gon’s Truth to the end of Time,)—I hesitate not to avow 
my personal conviction that abundant and striking evidence 
is garnered up within the brief compass of these Twelve 
Verses that they are identical in respect of fabric with the 
rest of the Gospel; were clearly manufactured out of the 
same Divine materials,—wrought in the same heavenly loom. 

It was even to have been expected, from what is found 
to have been universally the method in other parts of Scrip- 
ture, — (for it was of course foreseen by ALmicuty Gop 
from the beginning that this portion of His Word would 
be, like its Divine Author, in these last days cavilled at, re- 
viled, hated, rejected, denied,)—that the Srirrr would not 
leave Himself without witness in this place. It was to have 
been anticipated, I say, that Eternal Wisdom would care- 
fully—(I trust there is no irreverence in so speaking of Gop 
and His ways!)—would carefully make provision: meet the 
coming unbelief (as His Angel met Balaam) with a drawn 
sword: plant up and down throughout these Twelve Verses 
of the Gospel, sure indications of their Divine Original,—un- 
mistakable notes of purpose and design,—mysterious traces 
and tokens of Himself; not visible indeed to the scornful 
and arrogant, the impatient and irreverent; yet clear as if 
written with a sunbeam to the patient and humble student, 
the man who “trembleth at Gop’s Word*.” Or, (if the 
Reader prefers the image,) the indications of a Divine Ori- 
ginal to be met with in these verses shall be likened rather 
to those cryptic characters, invisible so long as they remain 
unsuspected, but which shine forth clear and strong when 
exposed to the Light or to the Heat; (Light and Heat, both 
emblems of Himself!) so that even he that gropeth in dark- 
ness must now see them, and admit that of a truth “the 
Lorp is in this place” although he “ knew it not!” 

(i.) I propose then that in the first instance we compare 
the conclusion of 8. Mark’s Gospel with the beginning of it. 
We did this before, when our object was to ascertain whether 


® Is, Ixvi. 2. 
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the Style of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 be indeed as utterly dis- 
cordant from that of the rest of the Gospel as is commonly 
represented. We found, instead, the most striking resem- 
blance’. We also instituted a brief comparison between 
the two in order to discover whether the Diction of the one 
might not possibly be found as suggestive of verbal doubts 
as the diction of the other: and so we found it*.—Let us 
for the third time draw the two extremities of this precious 
fabric into close proximity in order again to compare them. 
Nothing I presume can be fairer than to elect that, once 
more, our attention be chiefly directed to what is contained 
within the twelve verses (ver.9—20) of S. Mark’s first chapter 
which exactly correspond with the twelve verses of his /ast 
chapter (ver.9—20) which are the subject of the present 
volume. 7 

Now between these two sections of the Gospel, besides 
(1) the obvious verbal resemblance, I detect (2) a singular 
parallelism of essential structure. And this does not strike 
me the less forcibly because nothing of the kind was to have 
been expected. 

(1.) On the verbal coincidences I do not propose to lay 
much stress. Yet are they certainly not without argumenta- 
tive weight and significancy. I allude to the following: — 

(a) [Banri{ev, Banticpa(i.4)— (a) Banriobeis (xvi. 16) 


kat ¢Barrif{ovro (i. 5)—éBar- 


(CHAP. 


riva, Barrices (i. 8)]|—xai ¢8- 
anria@n (i. 9) 


(5) [xnptoowy, éxnpvece (i. 7)] 

(band c) xnptcowy 15 evayyéAuov 
(i. 14)—[dpyi rod edayyediou 
Gi. 1)] 

(c and @) morevere dv TO evay- 
yeAlg (i. 15) 


(5) éxnpvéay (xvi. 20) 
(¢) xnpvgare 1d evayyéAsoy (XVL 
15) 


(d) nriorncay (xvi. 11)—odde 
ériorevoay (Xvi. 13) — ri 
amiotiay, ovx émicrevoay (Xvi. 
14)—6 moretoas, 6 dmorncas 
(xvi. 16)—rois moretoace 


(xvi. 17.) 


Now this, to say the least, shews that there exists an 
unmistakable relation of sympathy between the first page of 


» See above, p. 143-5. 


* See above, p. 174-5. 
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S. Mark’s Gospel and the last. The same doctrinal phrase- 
ology *,—the same indications of Divine purpose,—the same 
prevailing cast of thought is observed to occur in both. 
(i.) A Gospel to be everywhere preached ;—(ii.) Faith, to be 
of all required ;—(1ii.) Baptism to be universally administered ; 
(“one Lorp, one Faith, one Baptism:’’)—Is not ¢hés the 
theme of the beginning of S. Mark’s Gospel as well as of 
the end of it? Surely it is as if on comparing the two ex- 
tremities of a chain, with a view to ascertaining whether 
the fabric be identical or not, it were discovered that those 
extremities are even meant fo clasp ! 

(2.) But the essential parallelism between 8S. Mark xvi. 9 
—20 and S. Mark i. 9—20 is a profounder phenomenon and 
deserves even more attention. I proceed to set down side 
by side, as before, what ought to require neither comment 
nor explanation of mine. Thus we find,— 


(a) in ch. i. 9 to11:—Our Lorp’s (4) i ch. xvi. 9 to 11:—Our 
Manifestation to the World Lorp’s appearance to Mary 
(émupaveia) on His “‘ coming Magdalene (¢pdvn) after His 
up (dvaBaivev) out of the Resurrection (dvacrds) from 
water” of Jordan: (having Death: (of which Gop had 
been “buried by Baptism,” said, “‘Thou art My Soy, this 
as the Apostle speaks:) when day have I begotten Thee.” 
the Voice from Heaven pro- —— 12 to 14:—Two other 
claimed,—“ Thou art My be- Manifestations (épavepoOq) to 





loved Son in whom I am Disciples. 
well pleased.” 

(3) ——-——— 12, 13: —Cutst’s (8) —————. 17, 18 :—Curnist’s 
victory over Satan ; (where- promise that “ they that be- 


by is fulfilled the promise lieve” “shall cast out devils” 

“Thou shalt tread upon the and ‘‘shall take upserpents:”* 

lion and adder: the young (as [in 8. Luke x. 19] He had 

lion and the dragon shalt given the Seventy ‘‘ power 

Thou trample under feet.’’) to tread on serpents and scor- 
pions, and over all the power 
of the Enemy.’’) 


[(c) ————— 8 :—The Pentecos- (c) —————- 17: — The _ chief 
tal Gift foretold: ‘‘ He shall Pentecostul Gift specified: 
baptize you with the Hotr “ They shall speak with new 
Guosr.”’ | tongues.” 


* My attention was first drawn to this by my friend, the Rev. W. Kay, D.D. 
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(v) im ch. i. 14, 15:— Cuntst (p) en ch. xvi. 15, 16 :—He com- 


‘‘ comes into Galilee, preach- mands His Apostles to “ go 
ing the Gospel .... and say- into all the world and preach 
ing ....- Repent ye, and be- the Gospel to every creature. 
lieve the Gospel.”’ He that believeth and is bap- 


tized shall be saved.”’ 








(F) 15: Hisannounce- (fr) ————— 19:—S. Mark’s re- 
ment, that “The time is ful- cord concerning Him, that 
filled, and the Kingdom of ‘‘He was received up into 
Gop is at hand.” Heaven, and sat on the right 


hand of Gop:’” (where He 
must reign till He hath put 
all enemies under His feet.’’) 
20:—The Apostles’ 








(r) ——-——— 16 4020 :—The four (F) 


Apostles’ Call to the Minis- Ministry, which is every- 
try: (which [S. Luke v. 8,9] where miraculously attested, 
is miraculously attested.) —‘The Lorp working with 


them, and confirming the 
word by the signs that 
followed.” 


It is surely not an unmeaning circumstance, a mere acci- 
dent, that the Evangelist should at the very outset and at 
the very conclusion of his Gospel, so express himself! If, how- 
ever, it should seem to the Reader a mere matter of course, 
a phenomenon without interest or significancy,—nothing 
which I could add would probably bring him to a different 
mind. 

(3.) Then, further: when I scrutinize attentively the two 
portions of Scripture thus proposed for critical survey, I am 
not a little struck by the discovery that the VIth Article 
of the ancient Creed of Jerusalem (a.p. 348) is found in the 
one: the Xth Article, in the other®. If it be a purely for- 


“ The Creed itself, (“ex variis Cyrillianarum Catacheseon locis collectum,”) 
may be seen at p. 84 of De Touttée’s ed. of Cyril. Let the following be com- 
pared :— 

averhpen eis roy obpaydy, Kal exdOioev ex Setiav Tod @cod (ch. xvi. 19.) 

"ANEA@ONTA ElZ TOTZ OTPANOTS, KAl KA@{ZANTA "EK AEKION 
TOT NATPO (Art. VI.) This may be seen in situ at p. 224 0 of Cyril. 

Bdrricua peravolas els Gpeow auapriay (ch. i. 4.) 

BAMTIZMA METANO{AZ Elz “A®ESIN 'AMAPTIGN (ArT. X.) This may 
be seen at p. 295 © of Cyril. 

The point will be most intelligently and instructively studied in Professor 
Heurtley’s little work De Fide et Symbolo, 1869, p. 9. 
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tuitous circumstance, that two cardinal verities like these,— 
(viz. “‘ He ascended into Heaven, and sat down at the Right 
Hand of Goo,” —and “One Baptism for the Remission of sins,’’) 
should be found at either extremity of one short Gospel,— 
I will but point out that it is certainly one of a very re- 
markable series of fortuitous circumstances—But in the 
thing to be mentioned next, there neither is, nor can be, 
any talk of fortuitousness at all. 

(4.) Allusion is made to the diversity of Name whereby 
the Son of Man is indicated in these two several places of 
the Gospel; which constitutes a most Divine circumstance, 
and is profoundly significant. He who in the first verse 
(S. Mark i. 1) was designated by the joint title “’Incois” 
and “ Xpioros,”—here, in the last two verses (S. Mark xvi. 
19, 20) is styled for the first and for the last time, “‘o ktp10x”’ 
—the Lorp*. 

And why? Because He who at His Circumcision was 
named “ Jxsus,” (a Name which was given Him from His 
Birth, yea, and before His Birth); He who at His Baptism 
became “ the Curist,” (a Title which belonged to His Office, 
and which betokens His sacred Unction) ;—the same, on the 
occasion of His Ascension into Heaven and Session at the 
Right Hand of Gop,—when (as we know) “all power had 
been given unto Him in Heaven and in Earth” (S. Matth. 
xxviii. 18),—is designated by His Name of Dominion ; “ the 
Lorp” JeHovaH ... “ Magnifica et opportuna appellatio !” 
—as Bengel well remarks. 

But I take leave to point out that all this is what never 
either would or could have entered into the mind of a fabri- 
cator of a conclusion to S. Mark’s unfinished Gospel. No 
inventor of a supplement, I say, cou/d have planted his foot 
in this way in exactly the right place. The proof of my 
assertion is twofold :— 

(a) First, because the present indication that the Hoty 
Guost was indeed the Author of these last Twelve Verses 
is even appealed to by Dr. Davidson and his School, as 
a proof of a spurious original. Verily, such Critics do not 
recognise the token of the Divine Finger even when they 
see it ! 

* See above,—p. 165-6. 
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(5) Next, as a matter of fact, we Aave a spurious Supple- 
ment to the Gospel,—the same which was exhibited above 
at p. 123-4; and which may here be with advantage repro- 
duced in its Latin form :—‘‘ Omnia autem quaecumque prae- 
cepta erant illis qui cum Petro erant, breviter exposuerunt. 
Post haec et ipse [esus adparuit, et ab oriente usque in 
occidentem misit per illos sanctam et incorruptam praedi- 
cationem salutis aeternae. Amen ‘.”—Another apocryphal 
termination is found in certain copies of the Thebaic version. 
It occupies the place of ver. 20, and is as follows :—‘‘ Ex- 
euntes terni in quatuor climata caeli praedicarunt Evange- 
lium in mundo toto, Curisto operante cum iis in verbo con- 
firmationem cum signis sequentibus eos et miraculis. Atque 
hoc modo cognitum est regnum Dei in terra tota et in 
mundo toto Israelis in testimonium gentium omnium ha- 
rum quae exsistunt ab oriente ad occasum.” It will be seen 
that the Title of Dominion (6 Kuptos—the Lorp) is found 
in neither of these fabricated passages; but the Names of 
Nativity and of Baptism (Incois and Xpiords —Jesus and 
Curist) occur instead. 

(ii.) Then further: —It is an extraordinary note of 
genuineness that such a vast number of minute but im- 
portant facts should be found accumulated within the nar- 
row compass of these twelve verses; and should be met with 
nowhere else. The writer,—supposing that he had only 
S. Matthew’s Gospel before him,—traverses (except in one 
single instance) wholly new ground; moves forward with 
unmistakable boldness and a rare sense of security; and 
wherever he plants his foot, it is to enrich the soil with 
fertility and beauty. But on the supposition that he wrote 
after 8S. Luke’s and 8S. John’s Gospel had appeared,—the 
marvel becomes increased an hundred-fold: for how then 
does it come to pass that he evidently draws his information 
from quite independent sources? is not bound by any of 
their statements P even seems purposely to break away from 
their guidance, and to adventure some extraordinary state- 

Cod. Bobbiensis (k): which however for “illis” has “et :” for “ Petro,” 
“puero:’”” and for “occidentem,” “orientem.” It also repeats “ usque.” 


I have ventured to alter “ab orientem” into “ ab oriente.’”—Compare what 
is found in the Philoxenian margin, as given by White and Adler. 
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ment of his own,—which nevertheless carries the true Gos- 
pel savour with it; and is felt to be authentic from the very 
circumstance that no one would have ever dared to invent 
such a detail and put it forth on his own responsibility ? 

(iii.) Second to no indication that this entire section of 
the Gospel has a Divine original, I hold to be a famous 
expression which (like mpatn oafBarov) has occasioned 
general offence: I mean, the designation of Mary Magdalene 
as one “out of whom” the Lorp “had cast seven devils ;” 
and that, in immediate connexion with the record of her 
august privilege of being the first of the Human Race to 
behold His risen form. There is such profound Gospel sig- 
nificancy,— such sublime improbability,—such exquisite 
pathos in this record,—that I would defy any fabricator, be 
he who he might, to have achieved it. This has been to 
some extent pointed out already ®. 

(iv.) It has also been pointed out, (but the circumstance 
must be by all means here insisted upon afresh,) that the desig- 
nation (found in ver. 10) of the little company of our Lorp’s 
followers,—“ trois rer’ avrod yevopévors,’’—is another rare 
note of veracious origin. No one but S. Mark,—or just such 
an one as he,— would or could have so accurately designated 
the little band of Christian men and women who, uncon- 
scious of their bliss, were “ mourning and weeping” till after 
sunrise on the first Easter Day. The reader is reminded of 
what has been already offered on this subject, at p. 155-6. 

(v.) I venture further to point out that no writer but 
S. Mark, (or such an one as he"), would have familiarly desig- 
nated the Apostolic body as “ avrots rots évdexa,” in ver. 14. 
The phrase oi Sdexa, he uses in proportion far oftener than 
any other two of the Evangelists‘. And it is evident that 
the phrase oi évdexa soon became an equally recognised de- 
signation of the Apostolic body,—‘ from which Judas by 
transgression fell.” Its familiar introduction into this place 
by the second Evangelist is exactly what one might have 

© See above (Art. II.) p. 152-3. 
* Consider 8S. Luke xxiv. 9: 33. Acts ii. 14. 
! §. Matth. xxvi. 14, 29, 47.—S. Mark iv. 10: vi. 7: ix. 36: x. 32: xi. 11; 


xiv. 10, 17, 20, 48.—S,. Luke viii. 1: ix. 1, 12: xviii. 31: xxii. 8, 47.— 
S. John vi. 37, 70, 71: xx. 24. 
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looked for, or at least what one is fully prepared to meet 
with, in him. 

(vi.) I will close this enumeration by calling attention to 
an unobtrusive and unobserved verb in the last of these 
verses which (I venture to say) it would never have entered 
into the mind of any ordinary ‘writer to employ in that 
particular place. I allude to the familiar word é£eXOovres. 

The precise meaning of the expression,—depending on the 
known force of the preposition with which the verb is 
compounded,—can scarcely be missed by any one who, on 
the one hand, is familiar with the Evangelical method ; 
on the other, is sufficiently acquainted with the Gospel 
History. Reference is certainly made to the final departure 
of the Apostolic body out of the city of Jerusalem*, And 
tacitly, beyond a question, there is herein contained a re- 
collection of our Saviour’s command to His Apostles, twice 
expressly recorded by 8. Luke, “ that they should not depart 
from Jerusalem, but wait for the promise of the Faruer.” 
“Behold,” (said He,) “I send the promise of My Farner 
upon you: but tarry ye in the city of Jerusalem, until ye be 
endued with power from on high”... After many days 
“they went forth,” or “ out.’ S. Mark, (or perhaps it is 
rather S. Peter,) expressly says so,—éfeAOovres. Aye, and 
that was a memorable “ outgoing,” truly! What else was 
its purpose but the evangelization of the World ? 

VII. Let this suffice, then, concerning the evidence de- 
rived from Internal considerations. But lest it should here- 
after be reckoned as an omission, and imputed to me as 
a fault, that I have said nothing about the alleged Incon- 
sistency of certain statements contained in these “Twelve 
Verses” with the larger notices contained in the parallel 
narratives of S. Luke and S8.John,—I proceed briefly to 
explain why I am silent on this head. 

1. I cannot see for whom I should be writing; in other 


* Compare S. Luke xxii. 39; and especially 8, John xviii. 1,—where the 
moment of departure from the city is marked: (for observe, they had left the 
house and the upper chamber at ch. xiv. 31). See also ch. xix. 17,—where the 
going without the gate is indicated: (for fw rijs wiAns trade [Heb. xiii. 12.]) 
So Matth. xxvii. 32. Consider 8, Luke xxi. 37. 

' 8. Luke xxiv. 49. Acts i. 4, 
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words,—what I should propose to myself as the end to be 
attained by what I wrote. For, 

2. What would be gained by demonstrating,—(as I am 
of course prepared to do,)—that there is really no incon- 
sistency whatever between anything which S. Mark here says, 
and what the other Evangelists deliver? I should have 
proved that,— (assuming the ether Evangelical narratives to 
be authentic, i.e. historically true,)—the narrative before us 
cannot be objected to on the score of its not being authentic 
also. But by whom is such proof required? 

(a) Not by the men who insist that errors are occasionally 
to be met with in the Evangelical narratives. In fheir esti- 
mation, the genuineness of an inspired writing is a thing not 
in the least degree rendered suspicious by the erroneousness 
of its statements. According to them, the narrative may 
exhibit inaccuracies and inconsistencies, and may yet be the 
work of S. Mark. If the inconsistencies be but “ trifling,” 
and the inaccuracies ‘‘ minute,”—these “ sound Theologians,” 
(for so they style themselves™,) “have no dread whatever 
of acknowledging” their existence. Be it so. Then would 
it be a gratuitous task to set about convincing them that 
no inconsistency, no inaccuracy is discoverable within the 
compass of these Twelve concluding Verses. 

(6) But neither is such proof required by faithful Readers ; 
who, for want of the requisite Scientific knowledge, are 
unable to discern the perfect Harmony of the Evangelical 
narratives in this place. It is only one of many places 
where a primfi facie discrepancy, though it does not fail to 
strike, — yet (happily) altogether fails to distress them. 
Consciously or unconsciously, such readers reason with them- 
selves somewhat as follows:—‘‘ Gop’s Word, like all Gop’s 
other Works, (and I am taught to regard Gon’s Word as 
a very masterpiece of creative skill;)—the blessed Gospel, 
I say, is full of difficulties. And yet those difficulties are 
observed invariably to disappear under competent investi- 
gation. Can I seriously doubt that if sufficient critical skill 
were brought to bear on the highly elliptical portion of nar- 
rative contained in these Twelve Verses, it would present no 


™ See above, p. 2. 
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exception to a rule which is observed to be else universal ; 
and that any apparent inconsistency between S. Mark’s 
statements in this place, and those of S. Luke and S. John, 
would also be found to be imaginary only ?” 

This then is the reason why I abstain from entering upon 
a prolonged Inquiry, which would in fact necessitate a dis- 
cussion of the Principles of Gospel Harmony,—for which the 
present would clearly not be the proper place. 

VIII. Let it suffice that, in the foregoing pages,— 

1. I have shewn that the supposed argument from “Style,” 
(in itself a highly fallacious test,) disappears under inves- 
tigation. 

It has been proved (pp. 142-5) that, on the contrary, the 
style of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 is exceedingly like the style of 
S. Mark i. 9—20; and therefore, that it is rendered probable 
by the Style that the Author of the beginuing of this Gospel 
was also the Author of the end of it. 

2. I have further shewn that the supposed argument 
from ‘ Phraseology,”’—(in itself, a most unsatisfactory test ; 
and as it has been applied to the matter in hand, a very 
coarse and clumsy one;)—breaks down hopelessly under 
severe analysis. 

Instead of there being twenty-seven suspicious circum- 
stances in the Phraseology of these Twelve Verses, it has 
been proved (pp. 170-3) that in twenty-seven particulars there 
emerge corroborative considerations. 

3. Lastly, I have shewn that a loftier method of Criticism 
is at hand; and that, tested by this truer, more judicious, 
and more philosophical standard, a presumption of the highest 
order is created that these Verses must needs be the work 
of S. Mark. 


CHAPTER X. 


THE TESTIMONY OF THE LECTIONARIES SHEWN TO BE 
ABSOLUTELY DECISIVE AS TO THE GENUINENESS OF 
THESE VERSES. 


The Lectionary of the East shewn to be a work of extraordinary an- 
tiquity (p. 195).—Proved to be older than any extant MS. of the 
Gospels, by an appeal to the Fathers (p. 198).—Jn this Lectionary, 
(and also in the Lectionary of the West,) the last Twelve Verses of 
S. Mark's Gospel have, from the first, occupied a most conspicuous, 
as well as most honourable place, (p. 204.)—Now, this becomes the 
testimony of ante-Nicene Christendom in their favour (p. 209.) 


I HAVE reserved for the last the testimony of THE Lec- 
TIONARIES, which has been hitherto all but entirely over- 
looked * ;—passed by without so much as a word of comment, 
by those who have preceded me in this inquiry. Yet is it, 
when rightly understood, altogether decisive of the question 
at issue. And why? Because it is not the testimony ren- 
dered by a solitary Father or by a solitary MS.; no, nor 
even the testimony yielded by a single Church, or by 
a single family of MSS. But it is the united testimony of all 
the Churches. It is therefore the evidence borne by a ‘ goodly 
fellowship of Prophets,’ a ‘noble army of Martyrs’ in- 
deed ; as well as by WSS. innumerable which have long since 
perished, but which must of necessity once have been. And 
80, it comes to us like the voice of many waters: dates, (as 
I shall shew by-and-by,) from a period of altogether imme- 
morial antiquity: is endorsed by the sanction of all the suc- 
ceeding ages: admits of neither doubt nor evasion. This 
subject, in order that it may be intelligibly handled, will be 


* The one memorable exception, which I have only lately met with, is sup- 
plied by the following remark of the thoughtful and accurate Matthaci, made 
in a place where it was almost safe to escape attention; viz. in a footnote 
at the very end of his Nov. Test. (ed. 1803), vol. i. p. 748.—‘“ Haec lectio in 
Evangeliariis et Synaxariis omnibus ter notatur tribus maxime notabilibus 
temporibus. Secundum ordinem temporum Ecclesiae Graecae primo legitur 
Kupiaxy TaY pupoddpwy, eis toy bpOpov. Secundo, rq SpOpw ris avadtews. 
Tertio, ut éw6wdv dvacrdojmov y’. De hoc loco ergo vetustissimis temporibus 
nujlo modo dubitavit Ecclesia,’—Matthaei had slightly anticipated this in 
his ed. of 1788, vol. ii. 267. 
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most conveniently approached by some remarks which shall 
rehearse the matter from the beginning. 

The Christian Church succeeded to the Jewish. The 
younger society inherited the traditions of the elder, not less 
as a measure of necessity than as a matter of right; and by 
a kind of sacred instinct conformed itself from the very be- 
ginning in countless particulars to its divinely-appointed 
model. The same general Order of Service went on un- 
broken,—conducted by a Priesthood whose spiritual succes- 
sion was at least as jealously guarded as had been the natural 
descent from Aaron in the Church of the Circumcision”. It 
was found that “ the Sacraments of the Jews are [but] types 
of ours®.” Still were David’s Psalms antiphonally recited, 
and the voices of ‘“ Moses and the Prophets’ were heard in 
the sacred assemblies of Gon’s people “every Sabbath day.” 
Canticle succeeded to Canticle; while many a Versicle simply 
held its ground. The congenial utterances of the chosen 
race passed readily into the service of the family of the re- 
deemed. Unconsciously perhaps, the very method of the 
one became adopted by the other: as, for example, the me- 
thod of beginning a festival from the “Eve” of the pre- 
ceding Day. The Synagogue-worship became transfigured ; 
but it did not part with one of its characteristic features. 
Above all, the same three great Festivals were still retained 
which declare “ the rock whence we are hewn and the hole 
of the pit whence we are digged:’”’ only was it made a ques- 
tion, a controversy rather, whether Easter should or should 
not be celebrated with the Jews, 

But it is the faithful handing on to the Christian commu- 
nity of the Lectionary practice of the Synagogue to which the 
reader’s attention is now exclusively invited. That the Chris- 
tian Church inherited from the Jewish the practice of read- 
ing a first and a second Lesson in its public assemblies, is 
demonstrable. What the Synagogue practice was in the 
time of the Apostles is known from Acts xiii. 15,27. Justin 


> Tas ray lepav droordAwy Siadoxds,—are the first words of the Ecclesias- 
tical History of Eusebius. 

© See the heading of 1 Cor. x. in our Authorized Version. 

* See Bingham’s Origines, Book xx. ch. v. §§ 2, 3, 4. 
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Martyr, (a.p. 150) describes the Christian practice in his 
time as precisely similar®: only that for “the Law,” there 
is found to have been at once substituted ‘the Gospel.” He 
speaks of the writings of “ the Apostles” and of “the Pro- 
phets.” Chrysostom has the same expression (for the two 
Lessons) in one of his Homilies‘. Cassian (a.p, 400) says that 
in Egypt, after the Twelve Prayers at Vespers and at Matins, 
two Lessons were read, one out of the Old Testament and 
the other out of the New. But on Saturdays and Sundays, 
and the fifty days of Pentecost, both Lessons were from the 
New Testament,—one from the Epistles or the Acts of the 
Apostles ; the other, from the Gospels*. Our own actual 
practice seems to bear a striking resemblance to that of the 
Christian Church at the earliest period: for we hear of (1) 
“* Moses and the Prophets,”’ (which will have been the car- 
rying on of the old synagogue-method, represented by our 
first and second Lesson,)—(2) a lesson out of the “ Epistles 
or Acts,” together with a lesson out of the “‘ Gospels.” 
It is, in fact, universally received that the Eastern Church 
has, from a period of even Apostolic antiquity, enjoyed a Lec- 
tionary, —or established system of Scripture lessons,— of her 
own. In its conception, this Lectionary is discovered to 
have been fashioned (as was natural) upon the model of the 
Lectionary of Gon’s ancient people, the Jews: for it com- 
mences, as theirs did, in the autumn, (in September’); and 


* Ty Tov nAlov Aeyouérp Nudpa, wdvrwy Kara wédreis % dypobs pevdvrwv éxi 7rd 
abrd cuvdrevois ylvera, xal Ta drouvnyoveduata Tay dmoordéAwy, } 7a cvyypdu- 
para Tay wpopnray drayiweoxera, péxpis eyxwpei. Then came the Sermon,— 
then, all stood and prayed,—then followed Holy Communion.—Apol. i. c. 67, 
(ed. Otto, i. 158.) 

3 udrny évraida eloerAOay, eixt, ris mpophrns, roios awdaroAos huiv ofpepov 
BieA€xOn, xal wep) rlywv ;—(Opp. ix. p. 697 E. Field’s text.) 

® Cassian writes,—“ Venerabilis Patrum senatus .... decrevit hunc nume- 
rum [se. duodecim Orationum] tam in Vespertinis quam in Nocturnis conven- 
ticulis custodiri; quibus lectiones geminas adjungentes, id est, unam Veteris 
et aliam Novi Testamenti....In die vero Sabbati vel Dominico utrasque 
de Novo recitant Testamento; id est, unam de Apostolo vel Actibus Apos- 
tolorum, et aliam de Evangeliis. Quod etiam totis Quinquagesimae diebus 
faciunt hi, quibus lectio curae est, seu memoria Scripturarum,”’—Jnstit. lib. ii, 
ec. 6. (ed. 1733, p. 18.) 

s Constitutiones Apostolicae, lib. ii. c. 57,59: v.19: viii. 5. 

See Scrivener’s Introduction, p.74, and the reff. in note (k) overleaf. 
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prescribes two immovable “ Lections” for every Saturday (as 
well as for every Sunday) in the year: differing chiefly in 
this,—that the prominent place which had been hitherto as- 
signed to “the Law and the Prophets*,” was henceforth 
enjoyed by the Gospels and the Apostolic writings. ‘ Satur- 
day-Sunday” lections—(caSParoxvpiaxai, for so these Lec- 
tions were called,)—retain their place in the “ Synaxarium ” 
of the East to the present hour. It seems also a singular note 
of antiquity that the Sabbath and the Sunday succeeding it 
do as it were cohere, and bear one appellation; so that the 
week takes its name—nof from the Sunday with which it 
commences !, but—from the Sabbath-and-Sunday with which 
it concludes. To mention only one out of a hundred minute 
traits of identity which the public Service of the sanctuary 
retained :—Easter Eve, which from the earliest period to 
this day has been called “ uéya cd8Satov™,” is discovered 
to have borne the self-same appellation in the Church of the 
Circumcision ".\—If I do not enter more minutely into the 
structure of the Oriental Lectionary,—(some will perhaps 
think I have said too much, but the interest of the subject 
ought to be a sufficient apology,)—it is because further de- 
tails would be irrelevant to my present purpose; which is 
only to call attention to the three following facts : 

(I.) That the practice in the Christian Church of reading 
publicly before the congregation certain fixed portions of 
Holy Writ, according to an established and generally re- 
ceived rule, must have existed from a period long anterior 
to the date of any known Greek copy of the New Testament 
Scriptures. 

(II.) That although there happens to be extant neither 
“ Synaxarium,” (i.e. Table of Proper Lessons of the Greek 


* English readers may be referred to Horne’s Introduction, &c. (ed. 1856.) 
vol. iii. p. 281-2. The learned reader is perhaps aware of the importance of 
the preface to Van der Hooght’s Hebrew Bible, (ed. 1705) § 35: in connexion 
with which, see vol. ii. p. 352 4. 

' Thus, the xupiaxh ris rupopdyov is “Quinquagesima Sunday ;” but the 
week of “the cheese-eater” is the week previous. 

™ See Suicer’s Thesaurus, vol. ii. 920. 

" “Apud Rabbinos, San naw Sabbathum Magnum. Sic vocatur Sab- 
bathum proximum ante Pascha, ”__Buntorf, Lexicon Talmud. p. 2323. 
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Church), nor “ Evangelistarium,” (i.e. Book containing the 
Ecclesiastical Lections in extenso), of higher antiquity than 
the viii century,—yet that the scheme itself, as exhibited 
by those monuments,—certainly in every essential particu- 
lar,—is older than any known Greek MS. which contains 
it, by at least four, in fact by full five hundred years. 

(III.) Lastly, That in the said Lectionaries of the 
Greek and of the Syrian Churches, the twelve concluding 
verses of S. Mark which are the subject of discussion through- 
out the present pages are observed invariably to occupy the 
same singularly conspicuous, as well as most honourable 
place. 

I, The first of the foregoing propositions is an established 
fact. It is at least quite certain that in the iv'* century (if not 
long before) there existed a known Lectionary system, alike 
in the Church of the East and of the West. Cyril of Jeru- 
salem (A.p. 348,) having to speak about our Lorp’s Ascen- 
sion, remarks that by a providential coincidence, on the 
previous day, which was Sunday, the event had formed the 
subject of the appointed lessons®; and that he had availed 
himself of the occasion to discourse largely on the subject.— 
Chrysostom, preaching at Antioch, makes it plain that, in 


® Kal } wey dxodovbla ris 3idacKaAlas (cf. Cyril, p. 4, lines 16-7] rijs rlorews 
wpotrperev elweiv wal rd wepl ris Avadtews® GAA’ 7 TOU Ceod xdpis Geovdunce 
wAnpéoratd oe dxotca, kara thy huerépay dcOévesay, TH x8ts Nutpa Kara Thy 
Kupiaxhy* nar’ olxovoulay ris Oclas xdpitos, dv TH Zuvdte ris Tay dvayvwoudrav 
dxoAdoviias Ta wep) rijs eis obpavods dvddou Tod Zwrijpos juay weprexobans’ dAdyero 
Bi ra Aeydueva, udrwota wey Bia wdytas, cal ia 7d THY micTaey Suot wARGos" 
dEaipérws 38 Bid oe" Syretra: 88 el rpocdrxes Trois Aeyoudvas. OlBas yap Sri 7 
&xodovdla rijs Miorews 3:ddoxer oe murrevew els TON ANAZTANTA TH TPITH 
HMEPA: KA! "ANEA@ONTA Elz TOT OTPANOT2, KAi KA@{ZANTA ’EK 
AEEION TOT MATPOZ—pdrAsora pty ody pynnovetew ce voulbw ris enyhoews. 
wAhw ev wapadpous xal viv brouimvhoxw oe tay cipnudvwy. (Cyril. Hier. Cat. 
xiv. c, 24, Opp. p. 217 ©, p.)—Of that Sermon of his, Cyril again and again 
reminds his auditory. Méurnco 38 xal ray elpnudywr wor woAAduis wepl Tod, éx 
Setiav rod Marpds nabétecOa Tov Tidy,—he says, ibid. p. 219 B. A little lower 
down, Nov 88 duas drouynoréoy dAlywr, Trav ex woddA@y elpnudvar wepl To, ex 
Setiay rob Marpds nabéfecOa: roy Tidv.—Tbid. D. 

From this it becomes plain why Cyril nowhere quotes S. Mark xvi. 19,—or 
S. Inuke xxiv. 61,—or Acts i.9. He must needs have enlarged upon those 
three inevitable places of Scripture, the day before. 
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the latter part of the iv century, the order of the lessons 
which were publicly read in the Church on Saturdays and 
Sundays? was familiarly known to the congregation: for he 
invites them to sit down, and study attentively beforehand, 
at home, the Sections (repixomras) of the Gospel which they 
were about to hear in Church ‘*.—Augustine is express in 
recording that in his time proper lessons were appointed for 
Festival days"; and that an innovation which he had at- 
tempted on Good Friday had given general offence *.—Now 
by these few notices, to look no further, it is rendered cer- 
tain that a Lectionary system of some sort must have been 
in existence at a period long anterior to the date of any copy 
of the New Testament Scriptures extant. I shall shew 
by-and-by that the fact is established by the Codices (B, 
s, A, C, D) themselves. 

But we may go back further yet; for not only Eusebius, 
but Origen and Clemens Alexandrinus, by their habitual 
use of the technical term for an Ecclesiastical Lection (7re- 
ptxotrn, avdyvwots, avdyvwopa,) remind us that the Lec- 
tionary practice of the East was already established in 
their days'*. 

II. The Oriental Lectionary consists of ‘“ Synaxarion” 
and “ Eclogadion,” (or Tables of Proper Lessons from the 
Gospels and Apostolic writings daily throughout the year ;) 


P See above, p. 193 and p. 194. 

4 “Nore 32 ebpabderepoy yevérOar Tov Adyov, Sedue8a nal wapaxadoduer, Srep 
wal éxl trav BAAwy ypaday werorhxaper, mpordauBdveyw, thy repikomhy Tijs 
yeapns tw by uérArdAwpey efnveioOar.—In Matth. Hom. i. (Opp. vii. 13 B.)— 
Kara play caBBdrwyr, i) Kal xara odBBator, Thy wédAAovoay ev iuiv dvayvwcbhorer Oa 
tav ebayyeAlwy wepikomwhy, tabrny rpd robrwy TaY hucpay weTa xeipas Aau- 
Bdvwy xarros ofko: xabhmevos dvayivwoxérw.”—In Joann, Hom. ix, (Opp. 
viii. 62 B.) 

* It caused him (he says) to interrupt his teaching. ‘ Sed quia nunc inter. 
posita est sollemnitas sanctorum dierum, quibus certas ex Evangelio lectiones 
oportet in Ecclesia recitari, quae ita sunt annuae ut aliae esse non possint ; ordo 
ille quem susceperamus necessitate paullulum intermissus est, non amissus.”— 
(Opp. vol. iii. P. ii. p. 825, Prol.) 

* The place will be found quoted below, p. 202, note (0). 

* See Suicer, (i. 247 and 9: ii. 673). Heis much more full and satisfactory 
than Scholz, whose remarks, nevertheless, deserve attention, (Nov. Test. vol. i, 
Prolegg. p. xxxi.) See also above, p. 45, notes (r) and (s). 
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together with “ Menologion,” (or Calendar of immovable 
Festivals and Saints’ Days.) That we are thoroughly ac- 
quainted with all of these, as exhibited in Codices of the 
viii’, ixt® and x centuries,—is a familiar fact; in illus- 
tration of which it is enough to refer the reader to the 
works cited at the foot of the page*. But it is no less cer- 
tain that the scheme of Proper Lessons itself is of much 
higher antiquity. 

1. The proof of this, if it could only be established by an 
induction of particular instances, would not only be very 
tedious, but also very difficult indeed. It will be perceived, 
on reflection, that even when the occasion of a Homily (sup- 
pose) is actually recorded, the Scripture references which 
it contains, apart from the Author’s statement that what 
he quotes had formed part of that day’s Service, creates 
scarcely so much as a presumption of the fact: while the 
correspondence, however striking, between such references 
to Scripture and the Lectionary as we have it, is of course 
no proof whatever that we are so far in possession of the 
Lectionary of the Patristic age. Nay, on famous Festivals, 


* At the beginning of every volume of the first ed. of his Nov. Test. (Riga, 
1788) Matthaei has laboriously edited the “ Lectiones Ecclesiasticw ’ of the 
Greek Church. See a!so his Appendices,—viz. vol. ii. pp. 272—318 and 322— 
363. His 2nd ed. (Wittenberg, 1803,) is distinguished by the valuable pecu- 
liarity of indicating the Ecclesiastical sections throughout, in the manner of 
an ancient MS.; and that, with extraordinary fulness and accuracy. His Zuva- 
Edpia (i. 723—68 and iii. 1—24) thongh not intelligible perhaps to ordinary 
readers, are very important. He derived them from MSS. which he desig- 
nates “ B” and “ H,” but which are our “‘ Evstt. 47 and 50,”—uncial Evange- 
listaria of the viii century (See Scrivener’s Introd. p, 214.) 

Scholz, at the end of vol. i. of his N.T. p. 453—93, gives in full the “ Sy- 
naxarium ” and “ Menologium ” of Codd. K and M, (viiit® or ixt® century.) 
See also his vol. ii. pp. 456—69. Unfortunately, (as Scrivener recognises, 
p- 110,) all here is carelessly done,—as usual with this Editor; and therefore 
toa great extent useless. His slovenliness is extraordinary. The “ Gospels 
of the Passion” (tay ayiey xd@wy), he entitles trav ayiov wdvtwy (p. 472); 
and so throughout. 

Mr. Scrivener (Introduction, pp. 683—75,) has given by far the most in- 
telligible account of this matter, by exhibiting in English the Lectionary of 
the Eastern Church, (“ gathered chiefly from Evangelist. Arund, 547, Parham 
18, Harl. 5598, Burney 22, and Christ’s Col]. Camb.”’) ; and supplying the re- 
ferences to Scripture in the ordinary way. See, by all means, his Jnfroduc- 
tion, pp. 62—65: also, pp. 211—225. 
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the employment of certain passages of Scripture is, in 
a manner, inevitable*, and may on no account be pressed. 

2. Thus, when Chrysostom’ and when Epiphanius*, preach- 
ing on Ascension Day, refer to Acts i. 10, 11,—we do not 
feel ourselves warranted to press the coincidence of such 
a quotation with the Liturgical section of the day.—So, 
again, when Chrysostom preaches on Christmas Day, and 
quotes from S. Matthew ii. 1, 2*; or on Whitsunday, and 
quotes from S. John vii. 38 and Acts ii. 3 and 13 ;—though 
both places form part of the Liturgical sections for the day, no 
proof results therefrom that either chapter was actually used. 

3. But we are not reduced to this method. It is dis- 
covered that nearly three-fourths of Chrysostom’s Homilies 
on §. Matthew either begin at the first verse of a known 
Ecclesiastical Lection ; or else at the first ensuing verse after 
the close of one. Thirteen of those Homilies in succession 
(the 63rd to the 75th inclusive) begin with the first words of 
as many known Lections. “ Let us attend to this delightful 
section (zepixomn) which we never cease turning to,”—are 
the opening words of Chrysostom’s 79th Homily, of which 
“the text” is 8S. Matth. xxv. 31, ie. the beginning of the 
Gospel for Sexagesima Sunday.—Cyril of Alexandria’s (so 
called) ‘Commentary on 8S. Luke” is nothing else but a 
series of short Sermons, for the most part delivered on known 
Ecclesiastical Lections ; which does not seem to have been as 
yet observed._-Augustine (a.p. 416) says expressly that he 
had handled 8S. John’s Gospel in precisely the same way ». 
—All this is significant in a high degree. 


* Consider the following :—'Ev tp tudpq rod oravpod ra wep) rod aravpod 
wavTa dvayiwooxouer, dv te caBBdry TE peydrAw wddAww, Sri wapeddOn Hucw 3b 
Kupios, Sri doravpwOn, Sri drébave Th nara cdpxa, Sti erdgn’ tlros oby Evexev Kal 
Tas mpdtes rav droordAwy ob mera Thy wevrynxooThy avaywdoKxopuer, Ste val 
éydvovro, Kal dpxhv fAaBov ;—Chrys. Opp. iii. 88. 

Again :—el yap rére fiptavro moiety Ta onueia of awdoroAc, Hyovy uetda thy 
xupiov dvdoracww, rére Ee: kal td BiBAlow dvaywaoxecOa rovro. Sawep "yap ra 
wep Tou gravpod ev Ti Tmépg oravpod dvayiweoKouer, Kal Ta dv TH dvacrdce 
duolws, kal ta dv éxdoryn topth yeyovdra tH abt wdAw avaywookouer, odtws 
fe: wal 7a Oavwara 7a adwooroAiKa ev Tais judpas Tay aGrooroAiKay onuelwv 
dvayivdoxerbai.—Ibid. p. 89 D. 

Y Opp. ii. 454 B, pb. * Opp. ii. 290 B. " Opp. ii. 357 &. 

> “Meminit sanctitas vestra Evangelium secundum Joannem cx ordine lec- 
tionuin nos solere tractare.” (pp, iii, P. ii. 825 Prol.) 
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4, I proceed, however, to adduce a few distinct proofs that 
the existing Lectionary of the great Eastern Church,—as it 
is exhibited by Matthaei, by Scholz, and by Scrivener from 
MSS. of the viii century,—and which is contained in Syriac 
MSS. of the vi and vii'*— must needs be in the main 
a work of extraordinary antiquity. And if I do not begin 
by insisting that at least one century more may be claimed 
for it by a mere appeal to the Hierosolymitan Version, it is 
only because I will never knowingly admit what may prove 
to be untrustworthy materials* into my foundations. 

(a) “Every one is aware,” (says Chrysostom in a sermon 
on our Saviour’s Baptism, preached at Antioch, a.p. 387,) 
“that this is called the Festival of the Epiphany. Two 
manifestations are thereby intended: concerning both of 
which you have heard this day 8. Paul discourse in his Epistle 
to Titus*.” Then follows a quotation from ch. ii. 11 to 13, 
—which proves to be the beginning of the lection for the 
day in the Greek Menology. In the time of Chrysostom, 
therefore, Titus ii. 11, 12, 18 formed part of one of the 
Epiphany lessons,—as it does to this hour in the Eastern 
Church. What is scarcely less interesting, it is also found 
to have been part of the Epistle for the Epiphany,in the 
old Gallican Liturgy*, the affinities of which with the 
East are well known. 

(b) Epiphanius (speaking of the Feasts of the Church) 
says, that at the Nativity, a Star shewed that the Worp 
had become incarnate: at the “Theophania” (our “ Epi- 
phany”) John cried, ‘“ Behold the Lamb of Gop,” &c., and 
a Voice from Heaven proclaimed Him at His Baptism. Ac- 
cordingly, S. Matth. ii. 1—12 is found to be the ancient 
lection for Christmas Day: S. Mark i. 9—11 and S. Matth. 
iii. 13—17 the lections for Epiphany. On the morrow, was 
read 8. John i. 29—~34. 

(c) In another of his Homilies, Chrysostom explains with 
considerable emphasis the reason why the Book of the Acts 
was read publicly in Church during the interval between 
Easter and Pentecost; remarking, that it had been the 

© See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 246. 


4 Chrysostom Opp. ii. 369 8, c.—Compare Scrivener, «di supra, p. 75. 
© Ed. Mabillon, p. 116. 
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liturgical arrangement of a yet earlier age .—After such an 
announcement, it becomes a very striking circumstance that 
Augustine also (A.D. 412) should be found to bear witness to 
the prevalence of the same liturgical arrangement in the 
African Church ®. In the old Gallican Lectionary, as might 
have been expected, the same rule is recognisable. It ought 
to be needless to add that the same arrangement is observed 
universally to prevail in the Lectionaries both of the East 
and of the West to the present hour; although the fact 
must have been lost sight of by the individuals who recently, 
under pretence of “ making some advantageous alterations” 
in our Lectionary, have constructed an entirely new one, 
—vicious in principle and liable to the gravest objections 
throughout,—whereby ¢his link also which bound the Church 
of England to the practice of Primitive Christendom, has 
been unhappily broken; this note of Catholicity also has 
been effaced". 


! Opp. vol. iii. p. 85 B: 88 4:—rlvos Evexey of wardpes huay ev tH wevTn- 
kooty 7d BiBAloy raw mpdtewy avaywéonerOa evouobéernoay.—rlvos Evexev 7d 
BiBAlov trav wpdkewy tav droordAwy ev THe Kaipp~ THs wWevTnKooTHs dvayiwd- 
oKeTal. 

« “ AnniversariA sollemnitate post passionem Domini nostis illum librum 
recituri.” Opp. iii. (P. ii.) p. 337 @. 

» I desire to leave in this place the permanent record of my deliberate con- 
viction that the Lectionary which, last year, was hurried with such indecent 
haste through Convocation,—passed in a half-empty House by the casting vote 
of the Prolocutor,—and rudely pressed upon the Church’s acceptance by the 
Legislature in the course of its present session,—is the gravest calamity which 
has befallen the Church of England for a long time past. 

Let the history of this Lectionary be remembered. 

Appointed (in 1867) for an entirely different purpose, (viz. the Ornaments 
and Vestments question,) 29 Commissioners (14 Clerical and 15 Lay) found 
themselves further instructed “to suggest and report whether any and what 
alterations and amendments may be advantageously made in the selection of 
Lessons to be read at the time of Divine Service.” 

Thereupon, these individuals,—(the Liturgical attainments of nine-tenths 
of whom it would be unbecoming in such an one as myself to characterise 
truthfully,)—at once imposed upon themselves the duty of inventing an en- 
tirely new Lectionary for the Church of Eugland. 

So to mutilate the Word of Gop that it shall henceforth be quite impossible 
to understand a single Bible story, or discover the sequence of a single con- 
nected portion of narrative,—seems to have beeu the guiding principle of their 
deliberations. With reckless eclecticism,—entire forgetfulness of the require- 
ments of the poor brother,—strange disregard for Catholic Tradition and the 
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(7d) The purely arbitrary arrangement, (as Mr. Scrivener 
phrases it), by which the Book of Genesis, instead of the 
Gospel, is appointed to be read‘ on the week days of Lent, 
is discovered to have been fully recognised in the time of 
Chrysostom. Accordingly, the two series of Homilies on 
the Book of Genesis which that Father preached, he preached 
in Lent *. 

(ec) It will be seen in the next chapter that it was from 
a very remote period the practice of the Eastern Church 
to introduce into the lesson for Thursday in Holy-week, 
S. Luke’s account (ch. xxii. 43, 44) of our Lorp’s “ Agony 
and bloody Sweat,” immediately after S. Matth. xxvi. 39. 
That is, no doubt, the reason why Chrysostom,—who has 
been suspected, (I think unreasonably,) of employing an 
Evangelistarium instead of a copy of the Gospels in the 
preparation of his Homilies, is observed to quote those same 
two verses in that very place in his Homily on S. Matthew'; 
which shews that the Lectionary system of the Eastern 
Church in this respect is at least as old as the iv century. 

(f) The same two verses used to be /eft out on the Tuesday 
after Sexagesima (t7 y THs Tupopdyov) for which day S. Luke 
xxii. 839—xxiii. 1, is the appointed lection. And this ex- 
plains why Cyril (a.p. 425) in his Homilies on S. Luke, 
passes them by in silence ™. 

But we can carry back the witness to the Lectionary prac- 
tice of omitting these verses, at least a hundred years; for 


claims of immemorial antiquity ;—these Commissioners, (evidently unconscious 
of their own unfitness for their self-imposed task,) have given us a Lectionary 
which will recommend itself to none but the lovers of novelty,—the impatient, 
—and the enemies of Divine Truth. 

That the blame, the guilt lies at the door of owr Bishops, is certain; but 
the Church has no one but herself to thank for the injury which has been thus 
deliberately inflicted upon her. She has suffered herself to be robbed of her 
ancient birthright without resistance ; without remonstrance ; without (in her 
corporate capacity) so much as a word of audible dissatisfaction. Can it be 
right in this way to defraud those who are to come after us of their lawful in- 
heritance?... I am amazed and grieved beyond measure at what is taking 
place. At least, (as on other occasions,) liberavi animam meam. 

' A trace of this remains in the old Gallican Liturgy,—pp. 137-8. 

* Bingham, xrv. iii, 3. ! Opp. vol. vii. p. 791 B. 

™ See Dean Payne Smith’s Translation, p. 863. 
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Cod. B, (evidently for that same reason,) also omits them, 
as was stated above, in p.79. They are wanting also in the 
Thebaic version, which is of the iii™ century. 

(g) It will be found suggested in the next chapter (page 
218) that the piercing of our Lorp’s side, (S. John xix. 34), 
—thrust into Codd. B and & immediately after 8. Matth. 
xxvii. 49,—is probably indebted for its place in those two 
MSS. to the Eastern Lectionary practice. If this sugges- 
tion be well founded, a fresh proof is obtained that the Lec- 
tionary of the East was fully established in the beginning 
of the iv century. But see Appendix (H). 

(hk) It is a remarkable note of the antiquity of that 
Oriental Lectionary system with which we are acquainted, 
that S. Matthew’s account of the Passion (ch. xxvii. 1—61,) 
should be there appointed to be read alone on the evening 
of Good Friday. Chrysostom clearly alludes to this prac- 
tice"; which Augustine expressly states was also the prac- 
tice in his own day®. Traces of the same method are 
discoverable in the old Gallican Lectionary ?. 

(‘) Epiphanius, (or the namesake of his who was the 
author of a well-known Homily on Palm Sunday,) remarks 
that “yesterday”’ had been read the history of the rising 
of Lazarus*. Now 8.John xi. 1—45 is the lection for the 
antecedent Sabbath, in all the Lectionaries. 

(k) In conclusion, I may be allowed so far to anticipate 
what will be found fully established in the next chapter, as 
to point out here that since in countless places the text of 
our oldest Evangelia as well as the readings of the primi- 
tive Fathers exhibit unmistakable traces of the corrupting 
influence of the Lectionary practice, that very fact becomes 
irrefragable evidence of the antiquity of the Lectionary 
which is the occasion of it. Not only must it be more 


® «ava Thy peydAny Tov Tdoya éowépay tadta wdvta dvayiweéoxeta.—Chrys. 
Opp. vii. 818 c. 

° “ Passio autem, quia uno die legitur, non solet Jegi nisi secundum Mat- 
theum. Volueram aliquando ut per singulos annos secundum omnes Evange- 
listas etiam Passio legeretur. Factum est. Non audierunt homines quod con- 
sueverant, et perturbati sunt.”— Opp. vol. v. p. 9808. 

* £d, Mabillon, pp. 130-5. 4 Ep'ph. Opp. ii, 152-3. 
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ancient than Cod. B or Cod. x, (which are referred to the 
beginning of the iv century), but it must be older than 
Origen in the iii™ century, or the Vetus Itala and the Syriac 
in the ii*, And thus it is demonstrated, (lst) That fixed 
Lessons were read in the Churches of the East in the im- 
mediately post-Apostolic age; and (2ndly) That, wherever 
we are able to test it, the Lectionary of that remote period 
corresponded with the Lectionary which has come down to 
us in documents of the vi'* and vii century, and was in 
fact constructed in precisely the same way. 

I am content in fact to dismiss the preceding instances 
with this general remark :—that a System which is found 
to have been fully recognised throughout the East and 
throughout the West in the beginning of the fourth century, 
must of necessity have been established very long before. It is 
as when we read of three British Bishops attending the 
Council at Arles, a.p. 314. The Church (we say) which 
could send out those three Bishops must have been /fud/y 
organized at a greatly antecedent period. 

4, Let us attend, however, to the great Festivals of the 
Church. These are declared by Chrysostom (in a Homily 
delivered at Antioch 20 Dec. a.v. 386) to be the five follow- 
ing:—(1) Nativity: (2) the Theophania: (3) Pascha: (4) 
Ascension: (5) Pentecost’. Epiphanius, his contemporary, 
(Bishop of Constantia in the island of Cyprus,) makes the 
same enumeration*, in a Homily on the Ascensiont. In 
the Apostolical Constitutions, the same five Festivals are 
enumerated". Let me state a few Liturgical facts in con- 
nexion with each of these. 


+ Chrys. Opp. i. 497 ©. * Epiph. Opp. ii. 285-6. 

* The learned reader will be delighted and instructed too by the perusal of 
both passages. Chrysostom declares that Christmas-Day is the greatest 
of Festivals; since all the otbers are but consequences of the Incarnation. 

Epiphanius remarks with truth that Ascension-Day is the crowning so- 
lemnity of all: being to the others what a beautiful head is to the human body. 

" Constt. Apostt. lib. viii. c. 33, After the week of the Passion and the 
week of (1) the Resurrection,—(2) Ascension-Day is mentioned ;—(3) Pente- 
eost ;—(4) Nativity ;—(5) Epiphany. [Note this clear indication that this 
viii Book of the Constitutions was written or interpolated at a subsequent 
date to that commonly assigned to the work, ] 
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It is plain that the preceding enumeration could not have 
been made at any earlier period: for the Epiphany of our 
Saviour and His Nativity were originally but one Festival ’. 
Moreover, the circumstances are well known under which 
Chrysostom (a.p. 386) announced to his Eastern auditory 
that in conformity with what had been correctly ascertained 
at Rome, the ancient Festival was henceforth to be disin- 
tegrated*. But this is not material to the present inquiry. 
We know that, as a matter of fact, “the Epiphanies” (for 
ta emipavia is the name of the Festival) became in con- 
sequence distributed over Dec. 25 and Jan. 5: our Lorp’s 
Baptism being the event chiefly commemorated on the latter 
anniversary *,—which used to be chiefly observed in honour 
of His Birth*,—Concerning the Lessons for Passion-tide and 
Easter, as well as concerning those for the Nativity and Epi- 
phany, something has been offered already; to which may 
be added that Hesychius, in the opening sentences of that 
“Homily” which has already engaged so much of our atten- 
tion *, testifies that the conclusion of S. Mark’s Gospel was 
in his days, as it has been ever since, one of the lections for 
Easter. He begins by saying that the Evangelical narratives 
of the Resurrection were read on the Sunday night; and 
proceeds to reconcile S, Mark’s with the rest.—Chrysostom 
once and again adverts to the practice of discontinuing the 
reading of the Acts after Pentecost “,—which is observed to 
be also the method of the Lectionaries. 

III. I speak separately of the Festival of the Ascension, 
for an obvious reason. It ranked, as we have seen, in the 
estimation of Primitive Christendom, with the greatest Fes- 
tivals of the Church. Augustine, in a well-known passage, 
hints that it may have been of Apostolical origin*; so ex- 


Y Bingham’s Origines, B. xx. c. iv. § 2. 

* Chrys. Opp. ii. 355. (See the Monitum, p. 352.) 

* Chrys. Opp. ii. 369 p. » Epiphanius, Adv. Haer. 11, ¢. xvi. 
( Opp. i. 439 a.) © See above, pp. 58-9 and 67. 

* Opp. iii. 102 B. See Bingham on this entire subject,—B. xiv, c. iii. 

* “Tila quae non scripta, sed tradita custodimus, quae quidem toto terrarum 
orbe observantur, datur intelligi vel ab ipsis Apostolis, vel plenariis Conciliis 
quorum in Ecclesia saluberrima authoritas, commendata atque statuta reti- 
neri. Sicut quod Doinini Passio, et Resurrectio, et Ascensio in coclis, ut Adven- 
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ceedingly remote was its institution accounted in the days of 
the great African Father, as well as so entirely forgotten by 
that time was its first beginning. I have to shew that in 
the Great Oriental Lectionary (whether of the Greek or of 
the Syrian Church) the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s 
Gospel occupy a conspicuous as well as a most honourable 
place. And this is easily done: for, 

(a) The Lesson for Matins on Ascension-Day in the East, 
in the oldest documents to which we have access, consisted 
(as now it does) of the last Twelve Verses,—neither more nor 
less, —of S. Mark’s Gospel. At the Liturgy on Ascension was 
read 8. Luke xxiv. 36—53: but at Matins, S. Mark xvi. 9—20. 
The witness of the “Synaxaria” is constant to this effect. 

(6) The same lection precisely was adopted among the 
Syrians by the Melchite Churches ',—(the party, viz. which 
maintained the decrees of the Council of Chalcedon ): and it 
is found appointed also in the “ Evangeliarium Hierosolymi- 
tanum’.”’ In the Evangelistarium used in the Jacobite, (i.e. 
the Monophysite) Churches of Syria, a striking difference 
of arrangement is discoverable. While S. Luke xxiv. 36— 
53 was read at Vespers and at Matins on Ascension Day, 
the last seven verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel (ch. xvi. 14—20) 
were read at the Liturgy*. Strange, that the self-same Gos- 
pel should have been adopted at a remote age by some of 
the Churches of the West‘, and should survive in our own 
Book of Common Prayer to this hour! 

(c) But 8. Mark xvi. 9—20 was not only appointed by the 
Greek Church to be read upon Ascension Day. Those same 
twelve verses constitute the third of the xi “ Matin Gospels 
of the Resurrection,’ which were universally held in high 


tus de colo Spiritus Sancti anniversaria sollemnitate celebrantur.”—Zp. ad 
Januarium, (Opp. ii. 124 B, Cc). 

t “Lect. fer. quint., quae etiam Festum Adscensionis Dni in caelos, ad mat. 
eadem ac lect. tert. Resurrect.; in Euchar. lect. sext. Resurrect.”—But “ Lect, 
 Resurrectionis” is “ Marc. xvi. 9—20:” “ Lect. ¢,” “ Luc. xxiv. 36—53.” 
—See Dean Payne Smith’s Catalogus Codd. Syrr. (1864) pp. 116, 127. 

& See above, p. 34, note (e). h R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 148. 

' Hieronymi Comes, (ed. Pamel. ii. 31.)—But it is not the Gallican. (ed. 
Mabillon, p. 155.) ... It strikes me as just possible that a clue may be in this 
way supplied to the singular phenomenon noted above at p. 118, line 22-8. 
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esteem by the Eastern Churches (Greek and Syrian*), and 
were read successively on Sundays at Matins throughout the 
year; as well as daily throughout Easter week. 

(7d) A rubricated copy of S. Mark’s Gospel in Syriac*, cer- 
tainly older than 4.p. 583, attests that S. Mark xvi. 9—20 was 
the “ Lection for the great First Day of the week,” (weyadn 
xupiaxn, i.e. Easter Day). Other copies almost as ancient + 
add that it was used ‘‘at the end of the Service at the dawn.” 

(ec) Further, these same ‘“‘ Twelve Verses” constituted the 
Lesson at Matins for the 2nd Sunday after Easter,—a Sunday 
which by the Greeks is called xupiaxyn tav pupoddpwr, but 
with the Syrians bore the names of “Joseph and Nicode- 
mus',’”’ §So also in the ‘‘ Evangeliarium Hierosolymitanum.” 

(7) Next, in the Monophysite Churches of Syria, S. Mark 
xvi. 9—18 (or 9—20™) was also read at Matins on Laster- 
Tuesday". In the Gallican Church, the third lection for 
Easter-Monday extended from 8. Mark xv. 47 to xvi. 11: for 
Easter-Tuesday, from xvi. 12 to the end of the Gospel?°. 
Augustine says that in Africa also these concluding verses 
of S. Mark’s Gospel used to be publicly read at Easter tide’. 
The same verses (beginning with ver. 9) are indicated in the 
oldest extant Lectionary of the Roman Church *. 

(g) Lastly, it may be stated that S. Mark xvi. 9—20 was 
with the Greeks the Gospel for the Festival of S. Mary 
Magdalene (1) «vpoddpos), July 22°. 

* ElayyéAia dvacraciua éwGivd. See Scrivener’s Introduction, p.72, and 
R, P. Smith’s Catal. p. 127. See by all means, Suicer’s hes. Eccl. i. 1229. 

® Dr. Wright’s Catal. p. 70, N°. ox. (Addit. 14,464: fol. 61 8.) 

+ Ibid. N°. rxx (fol. 92 8), and Lxx11 (fol. 87 4). 

 “ Quae titulo Josephi et Nicodemi insignitur.” (R. Payne Smith’s Catal. 
p. 116.)—In the “Synaxarium” of Matthaei (Nov. Test. 1803, i. p. 731) it 
ia styled K. ray pu. xal "Iwohp rot Simalov. ™ Adler’s N. 7. Verss. Syrr. p. 71. 

» Dean Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 146. ° Ed. Mabillon, pp. 144-5. 

P “ Resurrectio Domini nostri I. C. ex more legitur bis diebus [ Paschalibus] 
ex omnibus libris sancti Evangelii.” (Opp. v. 977 0)—*‘ Quoniam hoc moris est 
....- Marci Evangelium est quod modo, cum legeretur, audivimus.” ‘ Quid 
ergo audivimus Marcum dicentem?” And he subjoins a quotation from 
8. Mark xvi. 12.—Jbid. 997 ¥, 998 B. 4 Hieron. Comes (ed. Pamel. ii, 27.) 

® So Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 75.—Little stress, however, is to be laid on 
Saint’s Day lessons. In Matthaci's “ Menologium” (Nov. Test. 1803, i. p. 765), 


I find that S. Luke viii. 1—4, or else S. John xx. 11—18 was the appointed 
Lection. See his note (°) at p. 750. 
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He knows wondrous little about this department of Sacred 
Science who can require to be informed that such a weight 
of public testimony as this to the last Twelve Verses of 
a Gospel is simply overwhelming. The single discovery 
that in the age of Augustine [3885—430] this portion of 
S. Mark’s Gospel was unquestionably read at Easter in the 
Churches of Africa, added to the express testimony of the 
Author of the 2nd Homily on the Resurrection, and of the 
oldest Syriac MSS., that they were also read by the Orientals 
at Easter in the public services of the Church, must be held 
to be in a manner decisive of the question. 

Let the evidence, then, which is borne by Ecclesiastical 
usage to the genuineness of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, be summed 
up, and the entire case caused again to pass under review. 

(1.) That Lessons from the New Testament were publicly 
read in the assemblies of the faithful according to a definite 
scheme, and on an established system, at /east as early as the 
fourth century,—has been shewn to be a plain historical 
fact. Cyril, at Jerusalem,—(and by implication, his name- 
sake at Alexandria,)—Chrysostom, at Antioch and at Constan- 
tinople,—Augustine, in Africa,—all four expressly witness 
to the circumstance. In other words, there is found to have 
been at least at that time fully established throughout the 
Churches of Christendom a Lectionary, which seems to have 
been essentially one and the same in the West‘ and in the 
East. That it must have been of even Apostolic antiquity 
may be inferred from several considerations. But that it 
dates its beginning from a period anterior to the age of 


* Note, (in addition to all that has gone before,) that the Festivals are 
actually designated by their Greek names in the earliest Latin Service Books : 
notonly “ Theophania,” “ Epipbania,” ‘“ Pascha,” “ Pentecostes,” (the second, 
third and fourth of which appellations survive in the Church of the West, in me- 
moriam, to the present hour ;) but “‘ Hypapante,” which was the title bestowed 
by the Orientals in the time of Justinian, on Candlemas Day, (our Feast of the 
Purification, or Presentation of CuristT in the Temple,) from the “ Meeting’’ 
of Symeon on that occasion. Friday, or rapacxevh, was called “ Parasceve” in 
the West. (Mab, Lit. Gall. p.129.) So entire was the sympathy of the East 
with the West in such matters in very early times, that when Rome decided to 
celebrate the Nativity on the 25th December, Chrysostom (as we have been 
reminded) publicly announced the fact at Constantinople; and it was deter- 
mined that in this matter East and West would walk by the same rule. 
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Eusebius,—wwhich is the age of Codices B and »,—at least 
admits of no controversy. 

(2.) Next,—Documents of the vi century put us in pos- 
session of the great Oriental Lectionary as it is found at 
that time to have universally prevailed throughout the vast 
unchanging East. In other words, several of the actual 
Service Books, in Greek and in Syriac‘, have survived the 
accidents of full a thousand years: and rubricated copies 
of the Gospels carry us back three centuries further. The 
entire agreement which is observed to prevail among these 
several documents,—added to the fact that when tested by 
the allusions incidentally made by Greek Fathers of the iv™ 
century to what was the Ecclesiastical practice of their own 
time, there are found to emerge countless as well as highly 
significant notes of correspondence,—warrants us in believ- 
ing, (in the absence of testimony of any sort to the con- 
trary,) that the Lectionary we speak of differs in no es- 
sential respect from that system of Lections with which 
the Church of the iv century was universally acquainted. 

Nothing scarcely is more forcibly impressed upon us in 
the course of the present inquiry than the fact, that docu- 
ments alone are wanting to make that altogether demon- 
strable which, in default of such evidence, must remain 
a matter of inevitable inference only. The forms we are 
pursuing at last disappear from our sight: but it is only the 
mist of the early morning which shrouds them. We still 
hear their voices: still track their footsteps: know that 
others still see them, although we ourselves see them no 
longer. We are sure that there they still are. Moreover they 
may yet reappear at any moment. Thus, there exist Syriac 
MSS. of the Gospels of the vii and even of the vi century, 
in which the Lessons are rubricated in the text or on the 
margin. A Syriac MS. (of part of the Old T.) is actually 
dated a.p. 464". Should an Evangelium of similar date 


* From Professor Wright’s Catalogue of Syriac MSS. in the British Museum 
(1870) it appears that the oldest Jacobite Lectionary is dated a.p. 824; the 
oldest Nestorian, 4.D. 862; the oldest Malkite, a.p. 1023. The respective 
numbers of the MSS. are 14,485; 14,492; and 14,488.—See his Catalogue, 
Part I. pp. 146, 178, 194. 

* It is exhibited in the same glass-case with the Cod. Alexandrinus (A.) 
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ever come to light of which the rubrication was evidently by 
the original Scribe, the evidence of the Lectionaries would 
at once be carried back full three hundred years. 

But in fact we stand in need of no such testimony. Ac- 
ceptable as it would be, it is plain that it would add no 
strength to the argument whatever. We are already able 
to plant our footsteps securely in the iv'® and even in the 
iii’ century. It is not enough to insist that inasmuch as 
the Liturgical method of Christendom was at least fully 
established in the East and in the West at the close of the 
iv“ century, it therefore must have had its beginning at 
a far remoter period. Our two oldest Codices (B and xy) 
bear witness throughout to the corrupting influence of a sys- 
tem which was evidently in full operation before the time 
of Eusebius. And even this is not all. The readings in 
Origen, and of the earliest versions of the Gospel, (the old 
Latin, the Syriac, the Egyptian versions,) carry back our 
evidence on this subject unmistakably to the age immediately 
succeeding that of the Apostles. This will be found established 
in the course of the ensuing Chapter. 

Beginning our survey of the problem at the opposite end, 
we arrive at the same result; with even a deepened con- 
viction that in its essential structure, the Lectionary of 
the Eastern Church must be of truly primitive antiquity : 
indeed that many of its leading provisions must date back 
almost,—nay quite,—to the Apostolic age. From whichever 
side we approach this question,—whatever test we are able 
to apply to our premisses,—our conclusion remains still the 
very same. 

(3.) Into this Lectionary then,—so universal in its extent, 
so consistent in its witness, so Apostolic in its antiquity, 
—‘‘the Last Twetve Verses of the Gospel according to 
S. Mark” from the very first are found to have won for 
themselves not only an entrance, a lodgment, an established 
place; but, the place of highest honour,—an audience on two 
of the Church’s chiefest Festivals. 

The circumstance is far too important, far too significant 
to be passed by without a few words of comment. 

For it is not here, (be it carefully observed,) as when 

P 
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we appeal to some Patristic citation, that the recognition of 
a phrase, or a verse, or a couple of verses, must be accepted 
as a proof that the same ancient Father recognised the 
context also in which those words are found. Notso. Ali 
the Twelve Verses in dispute are found in every known copy 
of the venerable Lectionary of the East. Those same Twelve 
Verses,—neither more nor less,—are observed to constitute 
one integral Lection. 

But even this is not all. The most important fact seems 
to be that to these Verses has been assigned a place of the 
highest possible distinction. It is found that, from the very 
first, S. Mark xvi. 9—20 has been everywhere, and by all 
branches of the Church Catholic, claimed for two of the 
Church’s greatest Festivals,—Easter and Ascension. A more 
weighty or a more significant circumstance can scarcely be 
imagined. To suppose that a portion of Scripture singled 
out for such extraordinary honour by the Church universal 
is a spurious addition to the Gospel, is purely irrational ; is 
simply monstrous. No unauthorized ‘“ fragment,” however 
“remarkable,” could by possibility have so established itself 
in the regards of the East and of the West, from the very 
first. No suspected “addition, placed here in very early 
times,’’ would have been tolerated in the Church’s solemn 
public Service six or seven times a-year. No. J¢ is impos- 
sible. Had it been one short clause which we were invited 
to surrender: a verse: two verses: even three or four :— 
the plea being that (as in the case of the celebrated pericopa 
de adultera) the Lectionaries knew nothing of them :—the 
case would have been entirely different. But for any one 
to seek to persuade us that these Twelve Verses, which 
exactly constitute one of the Church’s most famous Lections, 
are every one of them spurious :—that the fatal taint begins 
with the first verse, and only ends with the last :—this is 
a demand on our simplicity which, in a less solemn subject, 
would only provoke a smile. We are constrained to testify 
astonishment and even some measure of concern. Have the 
Critics then, (supposing them to be familiar with the evi- 
dence which has now been set forth so much in detail ;)— 
Have the Critics then, (we ask) utterly taken leave of their 
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senses? or do they really suppose that we have taken leave 
of ours P 

It is time to close this discussion. It was declared at the 
outset that the witness of the Lectionaries to the genuine- 
ness of these Verses, though it has been generally overlooked, 
is the most important of any: admitting, as it does, of no 
evasion: being simply, as it is, decisive. I have now fully 
explained the grounds of that assertion. I have set the 
Verses, which I undertook to vindicate and establish, on 
a basis from which it will be found impossible any more 
to dislodge them. Whatever Griesbach, and Tischendorf, 
and Tregelles, and the rest, may think about the matter,— 
the Holy Eastern Church in her corporate capacity, has 
never been of their opinion. TZhey may doubt. The ante- 
Nicene Fathers at least never doubted. If ‘the last Twelve 
Verses” of S. Mark were deservedly omitted from certain 
Copies of his Gospel in the iv‘ century, utterly incredible 
is it that these same TweLvE VersEs should have been dis- 
seminated, by their authority, throughout Christendom ;— 
read, by their command, in all the Churches ;—selected, by 
their collective judgment, from the whole body of Scripture 
for the special honour of being listened to once and again 
at Eastrr time, as well as on Ascension-Day. 


p 2 


CHAPTER XI. 


THE OMISSION OF THESE TWELVE VERSES IN CERTAIN 
ANCIENT COPIES OF THE GOSPELS, EXPLAINED AND 
ACCOUNTED FOR. 


The Text of our five oldest Uncials proved, by an induction of in- 
stances, to have suffered depravation throughout by the operation of 
the ancient Lectionary system of the Church (p. 217).—The omis- 
ston of S. Mark's ‘last Twelve Verses,” (constituting an integral 
Ecclesiastical Lection,) shewn to be probably only one more example 
of the same depraving influence (p. 224). 

This solution of the problem corroborated by the language of Eusebius 
and of Hesychius (p. 232) ; as well as favoured by the ‘‘ Western” 
order of the Gospels (p. 239). 


I am much mistaken if the suggestion which I am about 
to offer has not already presented itself to every reader of 
ordinary intelligence who has taken the trouble to follow 
the course of my argument thus far with attention. It re- 
quires no acuteness whatever,—it is, as it seems to me, the 
merest instinct of mother-wit,—on reaching the present 
stage of the discussion, to debate with oneself somewhat as 
follows :— 

1. So then, the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gospel 
were anciently often observed to be missing from the copies. 
Eusebius expressly says so. I observe that he nowhere says 
that their genuineness was anciently suspected. As for him- 
self, his elaborate discussion of their contents convinces me 
that individually, he regarded them with favour. The mere 
fact,—(it is best to keep to his actual statement,)—that 
“the entire passage *” was “not met with in all the copies,” 
is the sum of his evidence: and two Greek manuscripts, yet 
extant, supposed to be of the iv century (Codd. B and jy), 
mutilated in this precise way, testify to the truth of his 
statement. 

2. But then it is found that these self-same Twelve Verses, 
—neither more nor less,—anciently constituted an integral 


* The reader is requested to refer back to p. 45, and the note there.—The 
actual words of Eusebius are given in Appendix (B). 
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Ecclesiastical Lection; which lection,—inasmuch as it is found 
to have established itself in every part of Christendom at 
the earliest period to which liturgical evidence reaches back, 
and to have been assigned from the very first to two of the 
chiefest Church Festivals,—must needs be a lection of almost 
Apostolic antiquity. Eusebius, I observe, (see p. 45), desig- 
nates the portion of Scripture in dispute by its technical 
name,—xeparacov or trepixomn ; (for so an Ecclesiastical lec- 
tion was anciently called). Here then is a rare coincidence 
indeed. It is in fact simply unique. Surely, I may add 
that it is in the highest degree suggestive also. It inevitably 
provokes the inquiry,—Must not these two facts be not only 
connected, but even interdependent? Will not the omission 
of the Twelve concluding Verses of S.Mark from certain 
ancient copies of his Gospel, have been in some way occa- 
sioned by the fact that those same twelve verses constituted an 
integral Church Lection? How is it possible to avoid sus- 
pecting that the phenomenon to which Eusebius invites 
attention, (viz. that certain copies of S. Mark’s Gospel in very 
ancient times had been mutilated from the end of the 8th 
verse onwards,) ought to be capable of illustration,—will 
have in fact to be explained, and in a word accounted for,— 
by the circumstance that at the 8th verse of S. Mark’s xvi 
chapter, one ancient Lection came to an end, and another 
ancient Lection began ? 

Somewhat thus, (I venture to think,) must every unpre- 
judiced Reader of intelligence hold parley with himself on 
reaching the close of the preceding chapter. I need hardly 
add that I am thoroughly convinced he would be reasoning 
rightly. Iam going to shew that the Lectionary practice 
of the ancient Church does indeed furnish a sufficient clue 
for the unravelment of this now famous problem: in other 
words, enables us satisfactorily to account for the omission 
of these Twelve Verses from ancient copies of the collected 
Gospels. But I mean todo more. I propose to make my 
appeal to documents which shall be observed to bear no 
faltering witness in my favour. More yet. I propose that 
Eusebius himself, the chief author of all this trouble, shall 
be brought back into Court and invited to resyllable his 
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Evidence ; and I am much mistaken if even he will not be 
observed to let fall a hint that we have at last got on the 
right scent;—have accurately divined how this mistake 
took its first beginning ;—and, (what is not least to the 
purpose,) have correctly apprehended what was his own real 
meaning in what he himself has said. 

The proposed solution of the difficulty,—if not the evi- 
dence on which it immediately rests,—might no doubt be 
exhibited within exceedingly narrow limits. Set down 
abruptly, however, its weight and value would inevitably 
fail to be recognised, even by those who already enjoy some 
familiarity with these studies. Very few of the considera- 
tions which I shall have to rehearse are in fact unknown 
to Critics: yet is it evident that their bearing on the pro- 
blem before us has hitherto altogether escaped their notice. 
On the other hand, by one entirely a novice to this depart- 
ment of sacred Science, I could scarcely hope to be so much 
as understood, Let me be allowed, therefore, to preface what 
I have to say with a few explanatory details which I pro- 
mise shall not be tedious, and which I trust will not be 
found altogether without interest either. If they are any- 
where else to be met with, it is my misfortune, not my fault, 
that I have been hitherto unsuccessful in discovering the place. 

I. From the earliest ages of the Church, (as I shewed 
at page 192-5,) it has been customary to read certain 
definite portions of Holy Scripture, determined by Kccle- 
siastical authority, publicly before the Congregation. In 
process of time, as was natural, the sections so required for 
public use were collected into separate volumes: Lections 
from the Gospels being written out in a Book which was 
called “ Hvangelistarium,” (evayyedtotdpiov,)—from the Acts 
and Epistles, in a book called ‘ Praxapostolus,” (mpafaro- 
atodos). These Lectionary-books, both Greek and Syriac, 
are yet extant in great numbers”, and (I may remark in 


> See the enumeration of Greek Service-Books in Scrivener’s Introduction, 
&e. pp. 211—25. For the Syriac Lectionaries, see Dean Payne Smith’s Cata- 
logue, (1864) pp. 114-29-31-4-5-8: also Professor Wright’s Catalogue, (1870) 
pp- 146 to 203.—I avail myself of this opportunity to thank both those learned 
Scholars for their valuable assistance, always most obligingly rendered. 
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passing) deserve a far greater amount of attention than has 
hitherto been bestowed upon them °. 

When the Lectionary first took the form of a separate 
book, has not been ascertained. That no copy is known to 
exist (whether in Greek or in Syriac) older than the viii 
century, proves nothing. Codices in daily use, (like the 
Bibles used in our Churches,) must of necessity have been 
of exceptionally brief duration; and Lectionaries, more even 
than Biblical MSS. were liable to injury and decay. 

II. But it is to be observed,—(and to explain this, is much 
more to my present purpose,)—that besides transcribing the 
Ecclesiastical lections into separate books, it became the 
practice at a very early period ¢o adapt copies of the Gospels 
to lectionary purposes. I suspect that this practice began in 
the Churches of Syria; for Syriac copies of the Gospels (a¢ 
least of the vii century) abound, which have the Lections 
more or less systematically rubricated in the Text“. There 
is in the British Museum a copy of S. Mark’s Gospel ac- 
cording to the Peshito version, certainly written previous to 
A.D. 583, which has at least five or six rubrics so inserted 
by the original scribe*. As a rule, in all later cursive Greek 
MSS., (I mean those of the xii to the xv" century,) the 
Ecclesiastical lections are indicated throughout: while either 
at the summit, or else at the foot of the page, the formula 
with which the Lection was to be introduced is elaborately 
inserted ; prefaced probably by a rubricated statement (not 
always very easy to decipher) of the occasion when the en- 
suing portion of Scripture was to be read. The ancients, to 
a far greater extent than ourselves‘, were accustomed,— 

* “ Evangelistariorum codices literis uncialibus scripti nondum sic ut decet 
in usum criticum conversi sunt.” Tischendorf, quoted by Scrivener, [Jntro- 
duction to Cod, Augiensis,—80 pages which have been separately published 
and are well deserving of study,—p. 48,] who adds,—“‘ I cannot even conjec- 
ture why an Evangelistarium should be thought of Jess value than another 
MS. of the same age.”—See also Scrivener’s Introduction, &c. p. 211. 

4 eg. Addit, MSS.12,141: 14,449: 14,450-2-4-5-6-7-8: 14,461-3: 17,113- 
4-5-6 :—( = 15 Codd. in all:) from p. 45 to p. 66 of Professor Wright’s 
Catalogue. 

© Addit. MS. 14,464. (See Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, p. 70.) 


‘ Add to the eight examples adduced by Mr. Scrivener from our Book 
of C. P., (Introduction, p. 11), the following :—Gospels for Quinquagesima, 
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(in fact, they made it @ rule,)—to prefix unauthorized for- 
mule to their public Lections ; and these are sometimes found 
to have established themselves so firmly, that at last they 
became as it were ineradicable; and later copyists of the 
fourfold Gospel are observed to introduce them unsuspi- 
ciously into the inspired text*. All that belongs to this 
subject deserves particular attention ; because it is this which 
explains not a few of the perturbations (so to express one- 
self) which the text of the New Testament has experienced. 
We are made to understand how, what was originally in- 
tended only as a /iturgical note, became mistaken, through 
the inadvertence or the stupidity of copyists, for a critical 
suggestion ; and thus, besides transpositions without number, 
there has arisen, at one time, the insertion of something un- 
authorized into the text of Scripture,—at another, the omis- 
sion of certain inspired words, to the manifest detriment of 
the sacred deposit. For although the systematic rubrication of 
the Gospels for liturgical purposes is a comparatively recent 
invention,—(I question if it be older in Greek MSS. than 
the x" century,)—yet will persons engaged in the public 
Services of Gop’s House have been prone, from the very 
earliest age, to insert memoranda of the kind referred to, 
into the margin of their copies. In this way, in fact, it may 
be regarded as certain that in countless minute particulars 


2nd 8. after Easter, 9th, 12th, 22nd after Trinity, Whitsunday, Ascension 
Day, SS. Philip and James (see below, p. 220), All Saints. 

® Thus the words elxe 8 5 Képios (S. Luke vii. 31) which introduce an 
Ecclesiastical Lection (Friday in the iii week of S.Luke,) inasmuch as the 
words are found in no uncial MS., and are omitted besides by the Syriac, Vul- 
gate, Gothic and Coptic Versions, must needs be regarded as a liturgical inter- 
polation.—The same is to be said of 6 "Incois in S, Matth. xiv, 22,—words 
which Origen and Chrysostom, as well as the Syriac versions, omit ; and which 
clearly owe their place in twelve of the uncials, in the Textus Receptus, in the 
Vulgate and some copies of the old Latin, to the fact that the Gospel for the 
ix'® Sunday after Pentecost begins at that place.—It will be kindred to the 
present inquiry that I should point out that in 8S. Mark xvi. 9, "Avaords 4 
*Incods is constantly met with in Greek MSS., and even in some copies of the 
Vulgate ; and yet there can be no doubt that here also the Holy Name is an 
interpolation which has originated from the same cause as the preceding. The 


fact is singularly illustrated by the insertion of “6 (6 ' in Cod. 267 
(= Reg. 69,) rubro above the same contraction (for 4 "Ingovs) iu the text. 
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the text of Scripture has been depraved. Let me not fail to 
add, that by a judicious, and above all by an unprejudiced 
use of the materials at our disposal, it may, even at this 
distance of time, in every such particular, be successfully 
restored 5, 

III. I now proceed to shew, by an induction of instances, 
that even in the oldest copies in existence, I mean in Codd. B, 
ws, A, C, and D, the Lectionary system of the early Church 
has left abiding traces of its operation. When a few such 
undeniable cases have been adduced, all objections grounded 
on primd facie improbability will have been satisfactorily 
disposed of. The activity, as well as the existence of such 
a disturbing force and depraving influence, at /east as far 
back as the beginning of the iv century, (but it is in fact 
more ancient by full two hundred years,)' will have been 
established : of which I shall only have to shew, in conclu- 
sion, that the omission of “the last Twelve Verses’”’ of 
S. Mark’s Gospel is probably but one more instance,— 
though confessedly by far the most extraordinary of any. 

(1.) From Codex B then, as well as from Cod. A, the two 
grand verses which describe our Lorp’s “Agony and Bloody 
Sweat,” (S. Luke xxii. 43, 44,) are missing. The same two 
verses are absent also from a few other important MSS., as 
well as from both the Egyptian versions; but I desire to fas- 
ten attention on the confessedly erring testimony in this place 
of Codex B. ‘‘Confessedly erring,” I say ; for the genuine- 
ness of those two verses is no longer disputed. Now, in 
every known Evangelistarium, the two verses here omitted 
by Cod. B follow, (the Church so willed it,) S. Matth. xxvi. 
39, and are read as a regular part of the lesson for the 
Thursday in Holy Week‘. Of course they are also omitted 
in the same Evangelistaria from the lesson for the Tuesday 


» Not, of course, so long as the present senseless fashion prevails of regard- 
ing Codex B, (to which, if Cod. L. and Codd. 1, 33 and 69 are added, it is only 
because they agree with B), as an all but infallible guide in settling the text of 
Scripture ; and quietly taking it for granted that all the other MSS. in exist- 
ence have entered into a grand conspiracy to deceive mankind. Until this 
most uncritical method, this most unphilosophical theory, is unconditionally 
abandoned, progress in this department of sacred Science is simply impossible. 

' See Matthaei’s note on S. Luke xxii. 43, (Nov. Test. ed. 1803.) 
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after Sexagesima, (r7 y THs Tupopdyou, as the Easterns call 
that day,) when S. Luke xxii. 39—xxiii. 1 used to be read. 
Moreover, in all ancient copies of the Gospels which have 
been accommodated to ecclesiastical use, the reader of S. Luke 
xxil. is invariably directed by a marginal note to leave out those 
two verses, and to. proceed per saltum from ver. 42 to ver. 45 *. 
What more obvious therefore than that the removal of the 
paragraph from its proper place in S. Luke’s Gospel is to be 
attributed to nothing else but the Lectionary practice of the 
primitive Church? Quite unreasonable is it to impute he- 
retical motives, or to invent any other unsupported theory, 
while this plain solution of the difficulty is at band. 

(2.) The same Cod. B., (with which Codd. », C, L, U and 
are observed here to conspire,) introduces the piercing of the 
Saviour’s side (S. John xix. 34) at the end of S. Matth. 
xxvii.49. Now, I only do not insist that this must needs 
be the result of the singular Lectionary practice already de- 
scribed at p. 202, because a scholion in Cod. 72 records the 
singular fact that in the Diatessaron of Tatian, after S. Matth. 
xxvii. 48, was read dAXos 5é AaBav Aoyynv EvuEev avrod Thy 


* This will be best understood by actual reference to a manuscript. In 
Cod. Evan. 436 (Meerman 117) which lies before me, these directions are 
given as follows. After 7d ody yeréoOw (i.e. the last words of ver. 42), is writ- 
ten érépBa els rd THs y. Then, at the end of ver. 44, is written—&pfou rijs 7, 

after which follows the text nal dvacras, &c. 

In 8. Matthew’s Gospel, at chap. xxvi, which contains the Liturgical section 
for Thursday in Holy Week (rp ayia wal weyday ¢), my Codex has been 
only imperfectly rubricated. Let me therefore be allowed to quote from Harl. 
MS. 1810, (our Cod, Evan. 113) which, at fol. 84, at the end of S. Matth. 


xxvi. 39, reads as follows, immediately after the words,—aAd’ as ov —¥, x 


(i.e. brdyra.) But in order to explain what is meant, the above rubricated 
word and sign are repeated at foot, as follows :—3X dwdyra els 7d Kara Aoukdy 
év xepadaly pd. Spbn dt abrw byyedos : elra orpagels evraida wddw, A€ye’ Kal 
Epxerat mpds Tovs wadyrds—which are the first words of S. Matth. xxvi. 40. 

Accordingly, my Codex (No. 436, above referred to) immediately after 
S. Luke xxii. 42, besides the rubric already quoted, has the following: &ptov 
THs peydAns €. Then come the two famous verses (ver. 43, 44); and, after the 
words dvacrds awd rijs xpocevxijs, the following rubric occurs: éwdyra eis 7d 
Tis peydAns € Mard, Epxera: xpds Tovs wabyras. 

[With the help of my nephew, (Rev. W. F. Rose, Curate of Holy Trinity, 
Windsor,) I have collated every syllable of Cod. 436. Its text most nearly 
resembles the Rev. F. H. Scrivener’s 1, m, n.] 
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mreupar’ kai €&jOev bdwp xai alua. (Chrysostom’s codex was 
evidently vitiated in precisely the same way.) This interpola- 
tion therefore may have resulted from the corrupting influence 
of Tatian’s (so-called) ‘‘ Harmony.” See Appendix (H). 

(3.) To keep on safe ground. Codd. Band D concur in what 
Alford justly calls the “ grave error” of simply omitting 
from S. Luke xxiii. 34, our Lorp’s supplication on behalf of 
His murderers, (6 5é¢ 'Inaods EXeye, ITatep, des avrois’ ov 
yap oldace ti rowodcr). They are not quite singular in so 
doing; being, as usual, kept in countenance by certain 
copies of the old Latin, as well as by both the Egyptian 
versions. How is this “ grave error” in so many ancient 
MSS. to be accounted for? (for a “‘ grave error,” or rather 
“a fatal omission” it certainly is). Simply by the fact that 
in the Eastern Church the Lection for the Thursday after 
Sexagesima breaks off abruptly, immediately before these very 
words,—to recommence at ver, 441, 

(4.) Note, that at ver. 32, the eighth “ Gospel of the Pas- 
sion” begins,—which is the reason why Codd. B and & (with 
the Egyptian versions) exhibit a singular irregularity in 
that place; and why the Jerusalem Syriac introduces the 
established formula of the Lectionaries (adv 7t@ ’Inaod) at 
the same juncture. 

(If I do not here insist that the absence of the famous 
pericopa de adulteré (S. John vii. 53—viii. 11,) from so 
many MSS., is to be explained in precisely the same way, it 
is only because the genuineness of that portion of the Gospel 
is generally denied; and I propose, in this enumeration 
of instances, not to set foot on disputed ground. I am con- 
vinced, nevertheless, that the first occasion of the omission 
of those memorable verses was the lectionary practice of the 
primitive Church, which, on Whitsunday, read from 8, John 
vil. 37 to vili. 12, leaving out the twelve verses in question. 
Those verses, from the nature of their contents, (as Augus- 
tine declares,) easily came to be viewed with dislike or sus- 
picion. The passage, however, is as old as the second century, 
for it is found in certain copies of the old Latin. Moreover 
Jerome deliberately gave it a place in the Vulgate. I pass on.) 

See by all means Matthaei’s Nov. Test. (ed. 1803,) i. p. 491, and 492. 
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(5.) The two oldest Codices in existence,—B and x,— 
stand all but alone in omitting from S. Luke vi. 1 the unique 
and indubitably genuine word devteporp@tw ; which is also 
omitted by the Peshito, Italic and Coptic versions. And 
yet, when it is observed that an Ecclesiastical lection begins 
here, and that the Evangelistaria (which invariably leave out 
such notes of time) simply drop the word,—only substituting 
for év caBSarw the more familiar tots o¢488ac1,—every one 
will be ready to admit that if the omission of this word be 
not due to the inattention of the copyist, (which, however, 
seems to me not at all unlikely™,) it is sufficiently explained 
by the Lectionary practice of the Church,—which may well 
date back even to the immediately post-Apostolic age. 

(6.) In 8S, Luke xvi. 19, Cod. D introduces the Parable of 
Lazarus with the formula,—elzev 5€ xai érépav trapaBonrny ; 
which is nothing else but a marginal note which has found 
its way into the text from the margin; being the liturgical 
introduction of a Church-lesson® which afterwards began elzrev 
6 Kupios tiv mapaBorny ravrny®. 

(7.) In like manner, the same Codex makes S. John xiv. 
begin with the liturgical formula,—(it survives in our Book of 
Common Prayer* to this very hour!)—x«ai elzrev trois waOnrais 
avrov: in which it is countenanced by certain MSS. of the 
Vulgate and of the old Latin Version. Indeed, it may be 
stated generally concerning the text of Cod. D, that it bears 
marks throughout of the depraving influence of the ancient 
Lectionary practice. Instances of this, (in addition to those 
elsewhere cited in these pages,) will be discovered in 8, Luke 
iii, 23: iv. 16 (and xix. 45): v. 1 and 17: vi. 37 (and xviii. 
15): vii. 1: x. 1 and 25: xx. 1: in all but three of which, 
Cod. D is kept in countenance by the old Latin, often by the 
Syriac, and by other versions of the greatest antiquity. But 
to proceed, 

(8.) Cod. A, (supported by Athanasius, the Vulgate, 
Gothic, and Philoxenian versions,) for «ai, in 8. Luke ix. 57, 


™ See above, p. 75, note (h). For the 5th Sunday of S. Luke. 

® Such variations are quite common. Matthaci, with his usual accurarcy, 
points out several: e.g. Nov. Test. (1788) vol. i. p. 19 (note 26), p. 23: vol. ii. 
p. 10 (note 12), p. 14 (notes 14 and 15), &e. * SS. Philip and James. 
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reads éyévero 5é,—which is the reading of the Textus Recep- 
tus. Cod. D, (with some copies of the old Latin,) exhibits 
kat éyévero. All the diversity which is observable in this 
place, (and it is considerable,) is owing to the fact that 
an Ecclesiastical lection begins here?. In different Churches, 
the formula with which the lection was introduced slightly 
differed. 

(9.) Cod. C is supported by Chrysostom and Jerome, as 
well as by the Peshito, Cureton’s and the Philoxenian Syriac, 
and some MSS. of the old Latin, in reading 6 ’Incovs at the 
beginning of 8. Matth. xi. 20. That the words have no busi- 
ness there, is universally admitted. So also is the cause of 
their interpolation generally recognized. Zhe Ecclesiastical 
lection for Wednesday in the iv* week after Pentecost begins 
at that place; and begins with the formula,—év 7@ xaipw 
éxeivo, mpkato 6 'Inaods ovediferv. 

(10.) Similarly, in S. Matth. xii. 9, xiii. 36, and xiv. 14, 
Cod. C inserts 6 "Incods; a reading which on all three occa- 
sions is countenanced by the Syriac and some copies of the 
old Latin, and on the last of the three, by Origen also. And 
yet there can be no doubt that it is only because Eccle- 
siastical lections begin at those places’, that the Holy Name 
is introduced there. 

(11.) Let me add that the Sacred Name is confessedly an 
interpolation in the six places indicated at foot,—its presence 
being accounted for by the fact that, in each, an Ecclesiastical 
lection begins*. Cod. D in one of these places, Cod. A in 
four, is kept in countenance by the old Latin, the Syriac, the 
Coptic and other early versions ;—convincing indications of 
the extent to which the Lectionary practice of the Church 
had established itself so early as the second century of 
our cera, 

Cod. D, and copies of the old Latin and Egyptian ver- 
sions also read tov Incov, (instead of av’rod,) in S. Mark 
xiv. 3; which is only because a Church lesson begins there. 

P viz. caBBdry @: i.e. the ix'® Saturday in 8. Luke.—Note that Cod. A also 
reads éyévero 8é in S, Lu. xi. 1. 
4 viz. Monday in the v'*, Thursday in the vit® week after Pentecost, and 


the viiit* Sunday after Pentecost. 
' viz. S. Luke xiii. 2: xxiv. 36. S. John i. 29 (d"lwdvyys): 44: vi. 14: xiii. 3, 
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(12.) The same Cod. D is all but unique in leaving out 
that memorable verse in S. Luke’s Gospel (xxiv. 12), in 
which S. Peter’s visit to the Sepulchre of our risen Lorp 
finds particular mention. It is only because that verse was 
claimed both as the conclusion of the iv and also as the 
beginning of the v* Gospel of the Resurrection: so that the 
liturgical note dpy7 stands at the beginning,—7édozs at the 
end of it. Accordingly, D is kept in countenance here only 
by the Jerusalem Lectionary and some copies of the old 
Latin. But what is to be thought of the editorial judgment 
which (with Tregelles) encloses this verse within brackets ; 
and (with Tischendorf) rejects it from the text altogether ? 

(13.) Codices B, 8, and D are alone among MSS. in omit- 
ting the clause dveNOawv dia pécou aitav' Kai tapiyev ovTws, 
at the end of the 59th verse of S. John viii, The omission 
is to be accounted for by the fact that just there the Church- 
lesson for Tuesday in the v™ week after Easter came to 
an end, 

(14.) Again. It is not at all an unusual thing to find 
in cursive MSS., at the end of S. Matth. viii. 13, (with seve- 
ral varieties), the spurious and tasteless appendix,—vxal 
iroctpéas 6 éxaTovtapyos eis Tov olxov avTod év avTh TH 
@pa evpev Tov traida vytaivovta: a clause which owes its 
existence solely to the practice of ending the lection for the 
iv Sunday after Pentecost in that unauthorized manner’. 
But it is not only in cursive MSS, that these words are 
found. They are met with also in the Codex Sinaiticus (i) : 
a witness at once to the inveteracy of Liturgical usage in 
the iv century of our era, and to the corruptions which 
the ‘Codex omnium antiquissimus” will no doubt have in- 
herited from a yet older copy than itself. 


—to which should perhaps be added xxi. 1, where B, 8, A, C (notD) read 
"Inoods. 

* See by all means Matthaei’s interesting note on the place,—Nov. Test. 
(1788) vol. i. p. 113-4. It should be mentioned that Cod. C (and four other 
uncials), together with the Philoxenian and Hierosolymitan versions, concur 
in exhibiting the same spurious clause. Matthaei remarks, — ‘ Origenes 
(iv. 171 pD) hane pericopam haud adeo diligenter recensens terminat eom in 
yernOfrw ao.” Will not the disturbing Lectionary-practice of his day suf- 
ficieutly explain Origen’s omission ? 
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(15.) In conclusion, I may remark generally that there 
occur instances, again and again, of perturbations of the 
Text in our oldest MSS., (corresponding sometimes with 
readings vouched for by the most ancient of the Fathers,) 
which admit of no more intelligible or inoffensive solution 
than by referring them to the Lectionary practice of the 
primitive Church *. 

Thus when instead of cai avaBaivwv 6 "Inaods eis ‘Iepo- 
cedAvpa (S. Matth. xx. 17), Cod. B reads, (and, is almost 
unique in reading,) MéAdwv S€ avaBaivew 6 ‘Incods; and 
when Origen sometimes quotes the place in the same way, 
but sometimes is observed to transpose the position of the 
Holy Name in the sentence; when again six of Matthaei’s 
MSS., (and Origen once,) are observed to put the same 
Name after ‘IepocoX\vpa: when, lastly, two of Field’s 
MSS.*, and one of Matthaei’s, (and I dare say a great many 
more, if the truth were known,) omit the words 6 ’Inaois 
entirely :—iho sees not that the true disturbing force in 
this place, from the ii century of our era downwards, has 
been the Lectionary practice of the primitive Church ?—the 
fact that there the lection for the Thursday after the viii™ 
Sunday after Pentecost began P—And this may suffice. 

IY. It has been proved then, in what goes before, more 
effectually even than in a preceding page, not only that 
Ecclesiastical Lections corresponding with those indicated 
in the “Synaxaria” were fully established in the imme- 
diately post-Apostolic age, but also that at that early period 
the Lectionary system of primitive Christendom had already 
exercised a depraving influence of a peculiar kind on the 
text of Scripture. Further yet, (and ‘his is the only point 
I am now concerned to establish), that our five oldest Copies 
of the Gospels,—B and w= as well as A, C and D,—exhibit 

t I recal 8. John x. 29: xix. 13: xxi. 1;—but the attentive student will be 
able to multiply such references almost indefinitely. In these and similar 
places, while the phraseology is exceedingly simple, the variations which the 
text exhibits are so exceeding numerous,—that when it is discovered that 
a Church Lesson begins in those places, we may be sure that we have been put 
in possession of the name of the disturbing force. 

* Viz. K and M. (Field’s Chrys. p. 251.) —How is it that the readings of 
Chrysostom are made so little account of ? By Tregelles, for example, why 
are they overlooked entirely ? * See above, p. 197 to 204. 
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not a few traces of the mischievous agency alluded to; 
errors, and especially omissions, which sometimes seriously 
affect the character of those Codices as witnesses to the 
Truth of Scripture-—I proceed now to consider the case of 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20; only prefacing my remarks with a few 
necessary words of explanation. 

V. He who takes into his hands an ordinary cursive MS. 
of the Gospels, is prepared to find the Church-lessons regu- 
larly indicated throughout, in the text or in the margin. 


A familiar contraction, executed probably in vermillion Ee 
ap, indicates the “beginning” (apy7) of each lection : a corre- 
sponding contraction € € pa 1, rer, indicates its “end” 
(réXos.) Generally, these rubrical directions, (for they are 
nothing else,) are inserted for convenience into the body of 
the text,—from which the red pigment with which they are 
almost invariably executed, effectually distinguishes them. 
But all these particulars gradually disappear as recourse is 
had to older and yet older MSS. The studious in such 
matters have noticed that even the memorandums as to the 
“beginning” and the “end” of a lection are rare, almost 
in proportion to the antiquity of a Codex. When they do 
occur in the later uncials, they do not by any means always 
seem to have been the work of the original scribe; neither 
has care been always taken to indicate them in ink of 
a different colour. It will further be observed in such MSS, 
that whereas the sign where the reader is to begin is gene- 
rally—(in order the better to attract his attention,)—in- 
serted in the margin of the Codex, the note where he is to 
leave off, (in order the more effectually to arrest his pro- 
gress,) is as a rule introduced into the body of the text*, In 
uncial MSS., however, all such symbols are not only rare, 
but (what is much to be noted) they are exceedingly ir- 
regular in their occurrence. Thus in Codex I, in the Bod- 
leian Library, (a recently acquired uncial MS. of the Gos- 
pels, written a.p. 844), there occurs no indication of the 
“end” of a single lection in S, Luke’s Gospel, until chap. 


* e.g. in Cod. Evan, 10 and 270. 
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xvi. 31 is reached ; after which, the sign abounds. In Codex 
L, the original notes of Ecclesiastical Lections occur at the 
following rare and irregular intervals: —S. Mark ix. 2: 
x. 46: xii. 40 (where the sign has lost its way; it should 
have stood against ver. 44): xv. 42 and xvi. ly. In the 
oldest uncials, nothing of the kind is discoverable. Even in 
the Codex Beze, (vi century,) not a single liturgical direc- 
tion coeval with the MS. is anywhere to be found. 

VI. And yet, although the practice of thus indicating the 
beginning and the end of a liturgical section, does not seem 
to have come into general use until about the xii century ; 
and although, previous to the ix" century, systematic litur- 
gical directions are probably unknown’; the need of them 
must have been experienced by one standing up to read be- 
fore the congregation, long before. The want of some re- 
minder where he was to begin,—above all, of some hint 
where he was to leave off,—will have infallibly made itself 
felt from the first. Accordingly, there are not wanting in- 
dications that, occasionally, teAoc (or ro tTeAOc) was written 
in the margin of Copies of the Gospels at an exceedingly 
remote epoch. One memorable example of this practice is 
supplied by the Codex Bezw (D): where in 8. Mark xiv. 41, 
instead of améye. #AOev 1) wpa,—we meet with the un- 
intelligible ameyet to teAoc kat 4H wpa. Now, nothing 
else has here happened but that a marginal note, designed 
originally to indicate the end (to teAoc) of the lesson for 


Y In some cursive MSS. also, (which have been probably transcribed from 
ancient originals), the same phenomenon is observed. Thus, in Evan. 265 
(= Reg. 66), TEA only occurs, in S. Mark, at ix. 9 and 41: xv. 32 and 41: 
xvi. 8, Apx at xvi. 1. It is striking to observe that so little were these eccle- 
siastical notes (embedded in the text) understood by the possessor of the MS., 
that in the margin, over against ch. xv. 41, (where “TEA?” stands in the 
text,) a somewhat later hand has written,— T€]Aos] T[ns| pias). A simi- 
lar liturgical note may be seen over against ch. ix. 9, and elsewhere. Cod. 25 
(=Reg. 191), at the end of S. Mark's Gospel, has only two notes of liturgical 
endings: viz. at ch. xv. 1 and 42. 

* Among the Syriao Evangelia, as explained above (p. 215), instances occur 
of far more ancient MSS, which exhibit a text rubricated by the original scribe. 
Even here, however, (as may be learned from Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, pp. 46 
— 66,) such Rubrics have been only irregularly inserted in the oldest copies. 

Q 
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the third day of the ii®’ week of the Carnival, has lost its 
way from the end of ver. 42, and got thrust into the text 
of ver. 41,—to the manifest destruction of the sense*. I find 
D’s error here is shared (a) by the Peshito Syriac, (4) by 
the old Latin, and (c) by the Philoxenian: venerable part- 
ners in error, truly! for the first two probably carry back 
this false reading to the second century of our era; and 80, 
furnish one more remarkable proof, to be added to the fifteen 
(or rather the forty) already enumerated (pp. 217-23), that the 
lessons of the Eastern Church were settled at a period long 
anterior to the date of the oldest MS. of the Gospels extant. 

VII. Returning then to the problem before us, I venture 
to suggest as follows:—What if, at a very remote period, 
this same isolated liturgical note (to tTeAoc) occurring at 
S. Mark xvi. 8, (which is “the end” of the Church-lection 
for the ii®? Sunday after Easter,) should have unhappily 
suggested to some copyist,—xadrAvypadgias quam vel Critice 
Sacre vel rerum Liturgicarum peritior,—the notion that the 
entire ‘ Gospel according to S. Mark,” came to an end at 
verse 8? .... I see no more probable account of the matter, 
I say, than this:—That the mutilation of the last chapter 
of S. Mark has resulted from the fact, that some very ancient 
scribe misapprehended the import of the solitary liturgical note 
TeAoc (or TO TeAoc) which he found at the close of verse 8. 
True, that he will have probably beheld, further on, several 
additional oriyo:. But if he did, how could he acknow- 
ledge the fact more loyally than by leaving (as the author 
of Cod. B is observed to have done) one entire column blank, 
before proceeding with S. Luke? He hesitated, all the same, 


* Note, that the Codex from which Cod. D was copied will have exhibited 
the text thus,—ameyet TO TEAOC HAGEV H WPa.—which is the read- 
ing of Cod. 13 (= Reg. 60.) But the scribe of Cod. D, in order to im- 
prove the sense, substituted for #AG@ev the word xaf, Note the scholion [ Anon. 
Fat.) in Possinus, p. 321 :—dwéxe:, rovréori, rerAfpwrat, réAos Exes Td Kar’ dud. 

Besides the said Cod. 13, the same reading is found in 47 and 54 (in the 
Boil.) : 56 (at Linc. Coll.) : 61 (i.e. Cod. Montfort.) : 69 (i.e. Cod. Leicestr.) : 
124 (i.e. Cod. Vind. Lamb. 31): c** (ie. Lambeth, 1177): 2? (ie. the 2nd 
of Muralt’s S, Petersburg Codd.); and Cod. 439 (i.e. Addit. Brit, Mus. 5107). 
All these eleven MSS, read dxéxe: 7d 7éA0s at S. Mark xiv. 41. 
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to transcribe any further, having before him, (as he thought,) 
an assurance that “THE END” had been reached at ver. 8. 
VIII. That some were found in very early times eagerly 
to acquiesce in this omission: to sanction it: even to mul- 
tiply copies of the Gospel so mutilated; (critics or commen- 
tators intent on nothing so much as reconciling the apparent 
discrepancies in the Evangelical narratives:)—appears to 
me not at all unlikely >. Eusebius almost says as much, when 
he puts into the mouth of one who is for getting rid of 
these verses altogether, the remark that ‘‘they would be in 
@ manner superfluous if it should appear that their testimony 
is at variance with that of the other Evangelists*.” (The ancients 
were giants in Divinity but children in Criticism.) On the 
other hand, I altogether agree with Dean Alford in thinking 
it highly improbable that the difficulty of harmonizing one 
Gospel with another in this place, (such as it is,) was the 
cause why these Twelve Verses were originally suppressed “ 
(1) First, because there really was no need to withhold more 
than three,—at the utmost, five of them,—if this had been 
the reason of the omission. (2) Next, because it would have 


> So Scholz (i. 200) :—“ Pericopa hwe casu guodam forsan exciderat a codice 
quodam Alexandrino ; unde defectus iste in alios libros transiit. Nec mirum 
hune defectum multis, immo in certis regionibus plerisque scribis arrisisse ; 
confitentur enim ex ipsorum opinione Marcum Matthmo repugnare. Cf, 
maxime Eusebium ad Marinum,” &c. 

© wepirtd dy ef, kal uddsora efwep Cxouev dyTidoylay TH Tay Aciway ebayye- 
Aurray paprupia. (Mai, Bibl. P.P. Nova, vol. iv. p. 256.) 

4 Alford’s N, T. vol. i. p. 433, (ed. 1868.)—And so Tischendorf, (ed. 8va. pp. 
406-7.) “Talem dissentionem ad Marci librum tam misere mutilandum ad- 
duxisse quempiam, et quidem tanto cum successu, prorsus incredibile est, nec 
ullo probari potest exemplo.”—Tregelles is of the same opinion. (Printed 
Text, pp. 255-6.) —Matthaei, a competent judge, seems to have thought dif- 
ferently. “Una autem causa cur hic locus omitteretur fuit quod Marcus in 
his repugnare ceteris videtur Evangelistis.” The general observation which 
follows is true enough :—* Que ergo vel obscura, vel repugnantia, vel parum 
decora quorundam opinione habebantur, ea olim ab Criticis et interpretibus 
nonnullis vel sublata, vel in dubium vocata esse, ex aliis locis sanctorum 
Evangeliorum intelligitur.” (Nov. Test. 1788, vol. ii. p. 266.) Presently, (at 
p- 270,)—“In summé. Videtur unus et item alter ex interpretibus, qui hec 
cwteris evangeliis repugnare opinebatur, in dubium vocasse. Hune deinde 
plures temere secuti sunt, ut plerumque factum esse animadvertimus,” Dr. 
Davidson says the same thing (ii. 116.) and, (what is of vastly more im- 
portance,) Mr, Scrivener also. (Coll. Cod. Sin. p. xliv.) 
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been easier far to introduce some critical correction of any 
supposed discrepancy, than to sweep away the whole of the 
unoffending context. (3) Lastly, because nothing clearly 
was gained by causing the Gospel to end so abruptly that 
every one must see ata glance that it had been mutilated. 
No. The omission having originated in a mistake, was per- 
petuated for a brief period (let us suppose) only through 
infirmity of judgment: or, (as I prefer to believe), only in 
consequence of the religious fidelity of copyists, who were 
evidently always instructed to transcribe exactly what they 
found in the copy set before them. The Church meanwhile 
in her corporate capacity, has never known anything at all 
of the matter,—as was fully shewn above in Chap. X. 

IX. When this solution of the problem first occurred to 
me, (and it occurred to me long before I was aware of the 
memorable reading to teAoc in the Codex Beze, already 
adverted to,) I reasoned with myself as follows :—But if the 
mutilation of the second Gospel came about in this parti- 
cular way, the MSS. are bound to remember something of the 
circumstance; and in ancient MSS., if I am right, I ought 
certainly to meet with some confirmation of my opinion. 
According to my view, at the root of this whole matter lies 
the fact that at S. Mark xvi. 8 a well-known Ecclesiastical 
lesson comes to an end. Is there not perhaps something 
exceptional in the way that the close of that liturgical 
section was anciently signified P 

X. In order to ascertain this, I proceeded to inspect every 
copy of the Gospels in the Imperial Library at Paris®; and 
devoted seventy hours exactly, with unflagging delight, to 
the task.. The success of the experiment astonished me. 

1. I began with our Cod. 24 (= Reg. 178) of the Gospels: 
turned to the last page of S. Mark: and beheld, in a Codex 
of the xit* Century wholly devoid of the Lectionary ap- 
paratus which is sometimes found in MSS. of a similar 
date‘, at fol. 104, the word + teAoc + conspicuously written 
by the original scribe immediately after S. Mark xvi. 8, as 

* I have to acknowledge very gratefully the obliging attentions of M. de 


Wailly, the chief of the Manuscript department. 
! See above, p. 224. 
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well as at the close of the Gospel. J¢ occurred besides only 
at ch. ix. 9, (the end of the lesson for the Transfiguration.) 
And yet there are at least seventy occasions in the course 
of S. Mark’s Gospel where, in MSS. which have been ac- 
commodated to Church use, it is usual to indicate the close 
of a Lection. This discovery, which surprised me not a little, 
convinced me that I was on the right scent; and every hour 
I met with some fresh confirmation of the fact. 

2. For the intelligent reader will readily understand that 
three such deliberate liturgical memoranda, occurring soli- 
tary in a MS. of this date, are to be accounted for only in 
one way. They infallibly represent a corresponding pecu- 
liarity in some far more ancient document. The fact that 
the word reAoc is here (a) set down unabbreviated, (5) in 
black ink, and (c) as part of the text,—points unmistakably 
in the same direction. But that Cod. 24 is derived from 
a Codex of much older date is rendered certain by a circum- 
stance which shall be specified at foot ®. 

3. The very same phenomena reappear in Cod. 36%. The 
sign + teAoc +, (which occurs punctually at S. Mark xvi. 8 
and again at v. 20,) is found besides in S. Mark’s Gospel 
only at chap. i. 8'; at chap. xiv. 31; and (+ rTedAoc Tov 
Kepad)) at chap. xv. 24;—being on every occasion incor- 
porated with the Text. Now, when it is perceived that in 
the second and third of these places, teAoc has clearly lost 
its way,—appearing where no Ecclesiastical lection came to 
an end,—it will be felt that the MS. before us (of the xi 
century) if it was not actually transcribed from,—must at 
least exhibit at second hand,—a far more ancient Codex *. 


® Whereas in the course of S. Matthew's Gospel, only two examples of 
+ TEAOC + occur, (viz. at ch. xxvi. 35 and xxvii, 2,)—in the former case the 
note has entirely lost its way in the process of transcription ; standing where 
it has no business to appear. No Liturgical section ends thereabouts. I sus- 
pect that the transition (iwépBacis) anciently made at ver. 39, was the thing 
to which the scribe desired to call attention. 

bh —Coisl 20. This sumptuous MS., which has not been adapted for 
Church purposes, appears to me to be the work of the same scribe who pro- 
duced Reg. 178, (the codex described above); but it exhibits a different text. 
Bound up with it are some leaves of the LXX of about the viiit® century. 

' End of the Lection for the Sunday before Epiphany. 


« In S. Matthew’s Gospel, I could find teAoc so written only twice,—viz. 
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4. Only once more.—Codex 22 (= Reg. 72) was never 
prepared for Church purposes. A rough hand has indeed 
scrawled indications of the beginnings and endings of a few 
of the Lessons, here and there; but these liturgical notes 
are no part of the original MS. At S. Mark xvi. 8, how- 
ever, we are presented (as before) with the solitary note 
+ tedoc +—, incorporated with the text. Immediately after 
which, (in writing of the same size,) comes a memorable | 
statement ' in red letters. The whole stands thus :— 

popobvro rap + TedAoc4+— 

4: én Tict TON GNTIrpapan, 

€wc MAE TAHPOOTaL O év 

arreAtctHc : €N moAAotc 

Ae, kai tadta pépetat +— 
Avastds dé, mpat mpdtH oapparay. 


And then follows the rest of the Gospel; at the end of 
which, the sign + teAoc + is again repeated,—which sign, 
however, occurs nowhere else in the MS. nor at the end of any of 
the other three Gospels. A more opportune piece of evidence 
could hardly have been invented. A statement so apt and 
so significant was surely a thing rather to be wished than 
to be hoped for. For here is the liturgical sign teAoc not 
only occurring in the wholly exceptional way of which we 
have already seen examples, but actually followed by the 
admission that “In certain copies, the Evangelist proceeds no 
Jurther.’ The two circumstances so brought together seem 
exactly to bridge over the chasm between Codd. B and ys on 
the one hand,—and Codd. 24 and 36 on the other; and to 
supply us with precisely the link of evidence which we re- 
quire. For observe :—During the first six centuries of our 
aera, no single instance is known of a codex in which tedoc 
is written at the end of a Gospel. The subscription of 


at ch, ii. 23 and xxvi, 75: in S. Luke only once,—viz. at ch. viii. 39. These, 
in all three instances, are the concluding verses of famous Lessons,—viz. the 
Sunday after Christmas Day, the iii! Gospel of the Passion, the vit* Sunday 
of S. Luke. 

' This has already come before us in a different connection : (see p. 119) : 
but it must needs be reproduced here; and ¢his time, it shall be exhibited as 
faithfully as my notes permit. 
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S. Mark for instance is invariably either KATA MAPKON,— 
(as in B andy): or else EYATTEAION KATA MAPKON,— 
(as in A and O, and the other older uncials): never tedoc. 
But here is a Scribe who first copies the /iturgica/ note tedAoc, 
—and then volunteers the critical observation that “in some 
copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel the Evangelist proceeds no fur- 
ther!” A more extraordinary corroboration of the view 
which I am endeavouring to recommend to the reader’s 
acceptance, I really cannot imagine. Why, the ancient 
Copyist actually comes back, in order to assure me that 
the suggestion which I have been already offering in ex- 
planation of the difficulty, is the true one ! 

5. I am not about to abuse the reader’s patience with 
a prolonged enumeration of the many additional conspiring 
circumstances,—insignificant in themselves and confessedly 
unimportant when considered singly, but of which the cu- 
mulative force is unquestionably great,—which an examina- 
tion of 99 MSS. of the Gospels brought to light™. Enough 
has been said already to shew, 

(1st.) That it must have been a customary thing, at 
a very remote age, to write the word teAoc against S. Mark 
xvi. 8, even when the same note was withheld from the 
close of almost every other ecclesiastical lection in the 
Gospel. 

(2ndly.) That this word, or rather note, which no doubt 


™ (1) In Evan. 282 (written a.p. 1176),—a codex which has been adapted to 
Lectionary purposes,—the sign rej? and ¢, strange to say, is inserted into the 


body of the Text, only at S. Mark xv. 47 and xvi, 8. 

(2) Evan. 268, (a truly superb MS., evidently left unfinished, the pictures 
of the Evangelists only sketched in ink,) was never prepared for Lectionary 
purposes; which makes it the more remarkable that, between ¢poS8otvro ydp 
and dvacrds, should be found inserted into the body of the text, ré. in gold. 

(3) I have often met with copies of S.Matthew’s, or of S. Luke’s, or of 
S. John’s Gospel, unfurnished with a subscription in which réAos occurs: but 
scarcely ever have I seen an instance of a Codex where the Gospel according 
to S. Mark was one of two, or of three from which it was wanting ; much less 
where it stood alone in that respect. On the other hand, in the following 
Codices,—Evan. 10: 22: 30: 293,—S. Mark’s is the only Gospel of the Four 
which is furnished with the subscription, + réAos Tod xara Mdpxoy ebayyedlov ++ 
or simply + réAos + .... In Evan. 282, 8S. Matthew’s Gospel shares this 
peculiarity with S. Mark’s. 
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was originally written as a liturgical memorandum in the 
margin, became at a very early period incorporated with the 
text; where, retaining neither its use nor its significancy, it 
was liable to misconception, and may have easily come to be 
fatally misunderstood. 

And although these two facts certainly prove nothing in 
and by themselves, yet, when brought close alongside of the 
problem which has to be solved, their significancy becomes 
immediately apparent : for, 

(3rdly.) As a matter of fact, there are found to have 
existed before the time of Eusebius, copies of 8. Mark’s 
Gospel which did come to an end at this very place. Now, 
that the Evangelist left off there,-no one can believe". Why, 
then, did the Scribe leave off? But the Reader is already 
in possession of the reason why. A sufficient explanation of 
the difficulty has been elicited from the very MSS. them- 
selves. And surely when, suspended to an old chest which 
has been locked up for ages, a key is still hanging which 
fits the lock exactly and enables men to open the chest with 
ease, they are at liberty to assume that the key belongs to 
the lock; is, in fact, the only instrument by which the chest 
may lawfully be opened. 

XI. And now, in conclusion, I propose that we summon 
back our original Witness, and invite him to syllable his 
evidence afresh, in order that we may ascertain if perchance 
it affords any countenance whatever to the view which I have 
been advocating. Possible at least it is that in the Patristic 
record that copies of S. Mark’s Gospel were anciently defec- 
tive from the 8th verse onwards some vestige may be dis- 
coverable of the forgotten truth. Now, it has been already 
fully shewn that it is a mistake to introduce into this discus- 
sion any other name but that of Eusebius®. Do, then, the 
terms in which Eusebius alludes to this matter lend us any 
assistance ? Let us have the original indictment read over 
to us once more: and ¢his time we are bound to listen to 
every word of it with the utmost possible attention. 


» “ Nemini in mentem venire potest Marcum narrationis suae filum ineptis- 
sime abrupisse verbis—époSovvro ydp.”—Griesbach Comment. Crit. (ii. 197.) 
So, in fact, wno ore all the Critics. ° Chap. V. See above, pp. 66-7. 
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1. A problem is proposed for solution. “There are two 
ways of solving it,” (Eusebius begins) :—6 pév yap [To xepa- 
Aatov adro] THY TodTO pdcKoveay TreptkoTrY aBeTar, eltroL av 
pi) €v Gracw avtny dépecOar tois avtvypadhois Tod Kata 
Madpxov ebayyediou' Ta yodv axpi8h tev avtvypadwv TO TEAOS 
meprypahes THs Kata tov Mapxoy ioropias év trois Xoyors 
k.T.X. ols ériréyes, “ kal ovddevi oddév eizrov, époBodvro ydp.” 
"Ev tovr@ oyedov év dtract Trois avtvypados Tod Kara Mapxov 
evayyeXiou twepuyéypartas TO TEAOZ?.... Let us halt here 
for one moment. 

2. Surely, a new and unexpected light already begins to 
dawn upon this subject! How is it that we paid so little 
attention before to the terms in which this ancient Father 
delivers his evidence, that we overlooked the import of an 
expression of his which from the first must have struck us as 
peculiar, but which now we perceive to be of paramount sig- 
nificancy P Eusebius is pointing out that one way for a man 
(so minded) to get rid of the apparent inconsistency between 
S. Mark xvi. 9 and S. Matth. xxviii. 1, would be for him to 
reject the entire “ Ecclesiastical Lection?” in which 8S. Mark 
xvi. 9 occurs. Any one adopting this course, (he proceeds ; 
and it is much to be noted that Eusebius is throughout deli- 
vering the imaginary sentiments of another,—not his own :) 
Such an one (he says) “ will say that it is not met with in all 
the copies of S. Mark’s Gospel. The accurate copies, at all 
events,’—and then follows an expression in which this 
ancient Critic is observed ingeniously to accommodate his 
language to the phenomenon which he has to describe, so as 
covertly to insinuate something else. Eusebius employs an 
idiom (it is found elsewhere in his writings) sufficiently 
colourless to have hitherto failed to arouse attention; but 
of which it is impossible to overlook the actual design 
and import, after all that has gone before. He clearly 
recognises the very phenomenon to which I have been calling 


P The English reader will follow the text with sufficient exactness if he will 
refer back, and read from the last line of p. 44 to the ninth line of p. 45; 
taking care to see, in two places, for “the end,” —“‘ Tug END” .,.. The entire 
context of the Greek is given in the Appendix (B). 

1 thy Tovro pdoxoveay wepixomhy. The antecedent phrase, (td xepddaiov 
aird,) 1 suspect must be an explanatory gloss. 
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attention within the last two pages, and which I need not 
further insist upon or explain: viz. that the words to Teaoc 
were in some very ancient (“the accurate”’) copies found writ- 
ten after éboBovvto ydp: although to an unsuspicious reader 
the expression which he uses may well seem to denote 
nothing more than that the second Gospel generally came 
to an end there. 

3. And now it is time to direct attention to the important 
bearing of the foregoing remark on the main point at issue. 
The true import of what Eusebius has delivered, and which 
has at last been ascertained, will be observed really to set 
his evidence in a novel and unsuspected light. From the 
days of Jerome, it has been customary to assume that Euse- 
bius roundly states that, in his time almost all the Greek 
copies were without our “last Twelve Verses” of 8. Mark’s 
Gospel*: whereas Eusebius really does nowhere say so. He 
expresses himself enigmatically, resorting to a somewhat un- 
usual phrase*® which perhaps admits of no exact English coun- 
terpart: but what he says clearly amounts to no more than 
this,—that “the accurate copies, at the words époBodvro yap, 
cireumscribe THE END (To TeAoc) of Mark’s narrative :” that 
there, “in almost all the Copies of the Gospel according to 
Mark, is circumscribed THE END.” He says no more. He 
does not say that there “is circumscribed the Gospel.” As 
for the twelve verses which follow, he merely declares that 
they were “not met with in all the copies ;” i.e. that some 
copies did not contain them. But this, so far from being 


* “This then is clear,” (is Dr. Tregelles’ comment,) ‘that the greater part 
of the Greek copies had not the verses in question.”—Printed Text, p. 247. 

* Observe, the peculiarity of the expression in this place of Eusebius consists 
entirely in his introduction of the words 1d réAos. Had he merely said ra 
axpiBh tev dytvypdowy 7rd ebayyéAtov Kata Mdpxoy weprypdpe ev rois Ad-yos 
K.T. A... «Ev toby yap oxeddy dv Aran: trois dytiypdpos mepryéyparra: 7d 
Kata Mdprov evayy éA:ov,—there would have been nothing extraordinary in 
the mode of expression. We should have been reminded of such places as the 
following in the writings of Eusebius himself:—‘O KAfuns ... els rh» Kouddou 
TereuTiy wepiypaper tovs xpévous, (Hist, Eccl. lib. vi. c. 6.)—'lwwdavutos... 
én) 7d mp@rov Eros abroxpdropos ‘AActdvbpou robs xpdvous repiypager, (Ibid. 
c. 22. See the note of Valesius on the place.)—Or this, referred to by Ste- 
phanus (in voce),—'Evds 8’ fri pynodels weprypdyw toy Adyor, (Praep. Evang. 
lib. vi. c. 10, [p. 280¢, ed. 1628].) But the substitution of 7d réAos for 7d eday- 
‘yéAvov wants explaining ; and can be only satisfactorily explained in one way. 
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a startling statement, is no more than what Codd. B and w in 
themselves are sufficient to establish. In other words, Euse- 
bius, (whose testimony on this subject as it is commonly 
understood is so extravagant [see above, p. 48-9,] as to carry 
with it its own sufficient refutation,) is found to bear con- 
sistent testimony to the two following modest propositions ; 
which, however, are not adduced by him as reasons for re- 
jecting S. Mark xvi. 9—20, but only as samples of what 
might be urged by one desirous of shelving a difficulty sug- 
gested by their contents ;— 

(1st.) That from some ancient copies of S. Mark’s Gospel 
these last Twelve Verses were away. 

(2nd.) That in almost all the copies,—(whether mutilated 
or not, he does not state,)—the words To Téaoc were found 
immediately after ver. 8; which, (he seems to hint,) let 
those who please accept as evidence that there also is the end 
of the Gospel. 

4. But I cannot dismiss the testimony of Eusebius until 
I have recorded my own entire conviction that this Father is 
no more an original authority here than Jerome, or Hesy- 
chius, or Victor‘. He is evidently adopting the language of 
some more ancient writer than himself. I observe that he 
introduces the problem with the remark that what follows 
is one of the questions “‘ for ever mooted by every body ".” 
I suspect (with Matthaei, [suprd, p. 66,]) that Origen is the 
true author of all this confusion. He certainly relates of him- 
self that among his voluminous exegetical writings was a trea- 
tise on S. Mark’s Gospel*. To Origen’s works, Eusebius, (his 


* See above, p. 66 and p. 67. “ Thdpews viv... mpds rg TéAG THY 
abray mdyrote trois wacs Snrodueva [sic ].—Mai, vol. iv. p. 255. 

* “Consentit autem nobis ad tractatum quem fecimus de seripturd Marci.” 
—Origen. (Opp. iii. 929 8B.) Tractat,xxxv. in Matth. [I owe the reference 
to Cave (i. 118.) It seems to have escaped the vigilance of Huet, ]—This serves 
to explain why Victor of Antioch’s Catena on S. Mark was sometimes anciently 
attributed to Origen: as in Paris Cod. 703, [olim 2330, 958, and 1048: also 
18. ] where is read (at fol. 247), "Qpryévous mpdAoyos eis Thy épunvelay Tod Kata 
Mdpkov ebayyeAiov. Note, that Reg. 937 is but a (xvi'" cent.) counterpart of the 
preceding ; which has been transcribed [xviii'® cent. ] in Par. Suppl. Graec. 40. 

Possevinus [ Apparat, Sac. ii. 642,] (quoted by Huet, Origeniana, p. 274) 
states that there is in the Library of C.C.C., Oxford, a Commentary on 8, 
Mark’s Gospel by Origen. The source of this misstatement has been acutely 
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apologist and admirer,) is known to have habitually re- 
sorted; and, like many others, to have derived not a few 
of his notions from that fervid and acute, but most erratic 
intellect. Origen’s writings in short, seem to have been 
the source of much, if not most of the mistaken Criticism 
of Antiquity. (The reader is reminded of what has been 
offered above at p. 96-7). And this would not be the first 
occasion on which it would appear that when an ancient 
Writer speaks of “the accurate copies,’ what he actually 
means is the text of Scripture which was employed or approved 
by Origen*. The more attentively the language of Euse- 
bius in this place is considered, the more firmly (it is 
thought) will the suspicion be entertained that he is here 
only reproducing the sentiments of another person. But, 
however this may be, it is at least certain that the precise 
meaning of what he says, has been hitherto generally over- 
looked. He certainly does not say, as Jerome, from his 
loose translation of the passage *, evidently imagined,—“ om- 


pointed out to me by the Rev. W. R. Churton. James, in his “ Ecloga Oxonio- 
Cantabrig.,” (1600, lib. i. p. 49,) mentions “ Homiliae Origenis super Evan- 
gelio Marcae, Stabat ad monumentum.”—Read instead, (with Rev. H. O. 
Coxe, “Cat. Codd. MSS, C.C.C.;” [N°. 142, 4,]) as follows :—* Origenis 
presb. Hom. in istud Johannis, Maria stabat ad monumentum,” &c. But what 
actually led Possevinus astray, I perceive, was James’s consummation of his own 
blunder in lib, ii. p. 49,—which Possevinus has simply appropriated. 

* So Chrysostom, speaking of the reading BnOaBapd. 

Origen (iv. 140) says that not only cxeddv ev waot trois dyTvypdpos, but also 
that apud Heracleonem, (who wrote within 60 years of S. John’s death,) he 
found Bnéayla written in 8. John i, 28. Moved by geographical considerations, 
however, (as he explains,) for By@avla, Origen proposes to read ByOaBapd. 
—Chrysostom (viii. 96 D), after noticing the former reading, declares,—3ca 52 
Tay avrrypdpwy axpiBéorepoy Exe: dv BnOaBapd pnow: but he goes on to repro- 
duce Origen’s reasoning ;—thereby betraying himself.—The author of the 
Catena in Matth, (Cramer, i. 190-1) simply reproduces Chrysostom :—xph 5 
ywoorew bri 7h axpiBi tay dytiyphdev dy BnOaBapda wepiéxe:. And so, other 
Scholia; until at last what was only due to the mistaken assiduity of Origen, 
became generally received as the reading of the “ more accurate copies.” 

A scholium on 8. Luke xxiv. 13, in like manner, declares that the true read- 
ing of that place is not “60” but “ 160,”—obrws yap ra axpiBR wepiéxes, Kal 7 
’Opryévous tis GAndelas BeBalwois. Accordingly, Husebius also reads the place 
in the same erroneous way. 

« Jerome says of himself (Opp. vii. 537,)—“ Non digne Grweca in Latinum 
transfero: aut Gracos lege (si ejusdem linguae habes scientiam) aut si tantum 
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nibus Graeciae libris pene hoc capitulum in fine non habentibus :” 
but only,— non in omnibus Evangelii exemplaribus hoe capi- 
tulum inveniri ;” which is an entirely different thing. Euse- 
bius adds,—‘ Accuratiora saltem exemplaria FINEM narra- 
tionis secundum Marcum circumscribunt in verbis édoS8oivto 
yap;’’—and, “ In hoc, fere in omnibus exemplaribus Evangelii 
secundum Marcum, FINEM circumscribi.”—The point, how- 
ever, of greatest interest is, that Eusebius here calls attention 
to the prevalence in MSS. of his time of the very /iturgical 
peculiarity which plainly supplies the one true solution of 
the problem under discussion. His testimony is a mar- 
vellous corroboration of what we learn from Cod. 22, (see 
above, p. 230,) and, rightly understood, does not go a whit 
beyond it. 

5. What wonder that Hesychius, because he adopted 
blindly what he found in Eusebius, should at once betray 
his author and exactly miss the point of what his author 
saysP To xata Mdpxov evayyéduov (so he writes) péyps Tod 
“ éboBodvto yap,” exer TO TEAOC , 

6. This may suffice concerning the testimony of Eusebius. 
—It will be understood that I suppose Origen to have fallen 
in with one or more copies of S. Mark’s Gospel which ex- 
hibited the Liturgical hint, (ro T€aoc,) conspicuously written 
against S. Mark xvi. 9. Such a copy may, or may not, 
have there terminated abruptly. I suspect however that it 
did. Origen at all events, (more suo,) will have remarked 
on the phenomenon before him; and Eusebius will have 
adopted his remarks,—as the heralds say, “with a differ- 
ence,’—simply because they suited his purpose, and seemed 
to him ingenious and interesting. 

7. For the copy in question,—(like that other copy of 
S. Mark from which the Peshito translation was made, and 
in which To T€aoc most inopportunely occurs at chap. xiv. 
41°,)—will have become the progenitor of several other 
copies (as Codd. B and s); and some of these, it is pretty 
evident, were familiarly known to Eusebius. 

Latinus es, noli de gratuito munere judicare, et, ut vulgare proverbium est: 


equi dentes inspicere donati.” 
» See above, pp. 57-9: also Appendix (C), § 2. © See above, pp. 225-6. 
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8. Let it however be clearly borne in mind that nothing 
of all this is in the least degree essential to my argument. 
Eusebius, (for aught that I know or care,) may be solely 
responsible for every word that he has delivered concerning 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20. Every link in my argument will re- 
main undisturbed, and the conclusion will be still precisely 
the same, whether the mistaken Criticism before us origi- 
nated with another or with himself, 

XII. But why, (it may reasonably be asked,)— Why should 
there have been anything exceptional in the way of indi- 
cating the end of this particular Lection? Why should 
téXos be so constantly found written after S. Mark xvi. 8? 

I answer,—I suppose it was because the Lections which 
respectively ended and began at that place were so many, 
and were Lections of such unusual importance. Thus,— 
(1) On the 2nd Sunday after Easter, (cupsaxn y' tay pupo- 
dopey, as it was called,) at the Liturgy, was read S. Mark 
xv. 43 to xvi. 8; and (2) on the same day at Matins, (by 
the Melchite Syrian Christians as well as by the Greeks ‘,) 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20. The severance, therefore, was at ver. 8. 
(3) In certain of the Syrian Churches the liturgical section 
for Easter Day was 8. Mark xvi. 2—8*: in the Churches of 
the Jacobite, or Monophysite Christians, the Eucharistic 
lesson for Easter-Day was ver. 1—8*‘. (4) The second matin 
lesson of the Resurrection (xvi. 1—8) also ends,—and (5) 
the third (xvi. 9—20) begins, at the same place: and these 
two Gospels (both in the Greek and in the Syrian Churches) 
were in constant use not only at Easter, but throughout the 
year®. (6) That same third matin lesson of the Resurrec- 
tion was also the Lesson at Matins on Ascension-Day; as 
well in the Syrian" as in the Greek! Churches. (7) With 


4 R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 116. * See Adler’s N. T. Verss. 
Syrr., p. 70. ‘ R, Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 146. 
® See p. 206, also note (k). » R, Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 117. 


' Accordingly, in Cod. Evan. 266 (= Paris Reg. 67) is read, at S, Mark 
xvi. 8 (fol. 125), as follows :—époBotvro yap. [then, rubro, | réAos rod B’ éwOlvou, 
xal Tis Kupiaxis tay pvpopdpwr. dpxh. [then the text:] "Avaords «.7.A.... 
After ver. 20, (at fol. 126 of the same Codex) is found the following con- 
cluding rubric :—rédAos tot I’ éw6ivou ebayyealov. 

In the same place, (viz. at the end of 8, Mark’s Gospel,) is found in another 
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the Monophysite Christians, the lection “feriae tertiae in 
albis, ad primam vesperam,” (i.e. for the Tuesday in Easter- 
Week) was 8S. Mark xv. 37—xvi. 8: and (8) on the same 
day, at Matins, ch. xvi. 9—18*.—During eighteen weeks 
after Easter therefore, the on/y parts of S.Mark’s Gospel 
publicly read were (a) the last thirteen [ch. xv. 43—xvi. 8], 
and (b) “the last twelve” [ch. xvi. 9—20] verses. Can it 
be deemed a strange thing that it should have been found 
indispensable to mark, with altogether exceptional emphasis, 
—to make it unmistakably plain,—where the former Lection 
came to an end, and where the latter Lection began !? 

XIII. One more circumstance, and but one, remains to 
be adverted to in the way of evidence; and one more sug- 
gestion to be offered. The circumstance is familiar indeed 
to all, but its bearing on the present discussion has never 
been pointed out. I allude to the fact that anciently, in 
copies of the fourfold Gospel, the Gospel according to S. Mark 
Srequently stood last. 

This is memorably the case in respect of the Codex Bezae 
[vi]: more memorably yet, in respect of the Gothic version 
of Ulphilas (a.p. 360): in both of which MSS., the order 
of the Gospels is (1) 8S. Matthew, (2) S.John, (3) S. Luke, 
(4) 8S. Mark. This is in fact the usual Western order. Accord- 
ingly it is thus that the Gospels stand in the Codd. Vercel- 
lensis (2), Veronensis (4), Palatinus (e), Brixianus (/) of the 
old Latin version. But this order is not exclusively Western. 
It is found in Cod. 309. It is also observed in Matthaei’s 
Codd. 13, 14, (which last is our Evan. 256), at Moscow. And 


Codex (Evan. 7 = Paris Reg. 71,) the following rubric :—réAos rot rpirov rot 
éwOlvov, kal tov SpOpou rijs dvadhews. * R. Payne Smith’s Catal. p. 146. 

' Cod, 27 (xi) is not provided with any lectionary apparatus, and is written 
continuously throughout: and yet at S. Mark xvi. 9 a fresh paragraph is 
observed to commence. 

Not dissimilar is the phenomenon recorded in respect of some copies of the 
Armenian version. “The Armenian, in the edition of Zohrab, separates the 
concluding 12 verses from the rest of the Gospel .. . Many of the oldest MSS., 
after the words ¢poBotrro ydp, put the final EbayyéAioy xara Mdpxov, and then 
give the additional verses with a new superscription.” (Tregelles, Printed 
Text, p. 253)... We are now ina position to uaderstand the Armenian evi- 
dence, which has been described above, at p. 36, as well as to estimate its 
exact value, 
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in the same order Eusebius and others of the ancients™ are 
occasionally observed to refer to the four Gospels,—which 
induces a suspicion that they were not unfamiliar with it. 
Nor is this all. In Codd. 19 and 90 the Gospel according 
to S. Mark stands last; though in the former of these the 
order of the three antecedent Gospels is (1) 8. John, (2) 8S. 
Matthew, (3) 8. Luke*; in the latter, (1) S.John, (2) 8. Luke, 
(3) 8. Matthew. What need of many words to explain the 
bearing of these facts on the present discussion? Of course 
it will have sometimes happened that S. Mark xvi. 8 came to 
be written at the bottom of the left hand page of a MS.® And 
we have but to suppose that in the case of one such Codex 
the next leaf, which would have been the /ast, was missing, 
—(the very thing which has happened in respect of one of the 
Codices at Moscow°)—and what else could result when a 
copyist reached the words, 
EOBOYNTO TAP, TO TEAOC 

but the very phenomenon which has exercised critics so sorely 
and which gives rise to the whole of the present discussion ? 
The copyist will have brought 8. Mark’s Gospel to an end 
there, of course. What else could he possibly doP.... 
Somewhat less excusably was our learned countryman Mill 
betrayed into the statement, (inadvertently adopted by Wets- 
tein, Griesbach, and Tischendorf,) that ‘‘the last verse of 
S. John’s Gospel ts omitted in Cod. 63: the truth of the 
matter being (as Mr. Scrivener has lately proved) that the 


™ Euseb. apud Mai, iv. p. 264—p. 287. Again at p. 289-90.—So also the 
author of the 2nd Homily on the Resurr. (Greg. Nyss. Opp. iii. 411-2.)— 
And see the third of the fragments ascribed to Polycarp. Patres Apostol., 
(ed. Jacobson) ii. p. 515. 

* I believe this will be found to be the invariable order of the Gospels in 
the Lectionaries. 

" This is the case for instance in Evan. 15 (= Reg. 64). See fol. 98 b. 

© T allude of course to Matthaei’s Cod. g. (See the note in his NV. 7’ vol. 
ix. p. 228.) Whether or no the learned critic was right in his conjecture 
‘aliquot folia excidisse,” matters nothing. The left hand page ends at the 
words epoBotvro ydp. Now, if réAos had followed, how obvious would have 
been the inference that the Gospel itself of S. Mark had come to an end there! 

Note, that in the Codex Bezw (D), S. Mark’s Gospel ends at ver, 15: in the 
Gothic Codex Argenteus, at ver. 11. The Codex Vercell. (a) proves to be imper- 
fect from ch. xv. 16; Cod. Veron. (4) from xiii, 24; Cod, Brix.(/) from xiv. 70. 
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last leaf of Cod. 63,—on which the last verse of §. John’s 
Gospel was demonstrably once written,—j/as heen lost 4. 

XIV. To sum up. 

1. It will be perceived that I suppose the omission of 
“the last Twelve Verses” of S. Mark’s Gospel to have 
originated in a sheer error and misconception on the part 
of some very ancient Copyist. He saw to 1eAoc written after 
ver. 8: he assumed that it was the Subscription, or at least 
that it denoted ‘“‘ the End,” of the Gospel. 

2. Whether certain ancient Critics, because it was accept- 
able to them, were not found to promote this mistake,— 
it is useless to inquire. That there may have arisen some 
old harmonizer of the Gospels, who, (in the words of Euse- 
bius,) was disposed to “regard what followed as super- 
fluous from its seeming inconsistency with the testimony of 
the other Evangelists' ;”—and that in this way the error 
became propagated ;—is likely enough. But an error it 
most certainly was: and to that error, the accident described 
in the last preceding paragraph wou/d have very materially 
conduced, and it may have very easily done so. 

3. I request however that it may be observed that the 
“accident” is not needed in order to account for the “ error.” 
The mere presence of 10 reAoc at ver. 8, so near the end of 
the Gospel, would be quite enough to occasion it. And we 
have seen that in very ancient times the word teAoc fre- 
quently did occur in an altogether exceptional manner in 
that very place. Moreover, we have ascertained that its 
meaning was not understood by the transcribers of ancient 
MSS. 

4. And will any one venture to maintain that it is to him 
a thing incredible that an intelligent copyist of the iii™ cen- 
tury, because he read the words to teAoc at S, Mark xvi. 8, 
can have been beguiled thereby into the supposition that 
those words indicated “the End” of S. Mark’s Gospel ?— 
Shall I be told that, even if one can have so entirely over- 
looked the meaning of the liturgical sign as to suffer it 
to insinuate itself into his text*, it is nevertheless so im- 


9 Scrivener, Coll. Cod. Sin, p. lix. ® See p. 227. * See above, p. 226. 
R 
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probable as to pass all credence that another can have supposed 
that it designated the termination of the Gospel of the second 
Evangelist P—For all reply, I take leave to point out that 
Scholz, and Tischendorf, and Tregelles, and Mai and the 
rest of the Critics have, one and all, without exception, mis- 
understood the same word occurring in the same place, and in 
precisely the same way. 

Yes. The forgotten inadvertence of a solitary Scribe in 
the second or third century has been, in the nineteenth, delibe- 
rately reproduced, adopted, and stereotyped by every Critic 
and every Editor of the New Testament in turn. 

What wonder,—(I propose the question deliberately,)— 
What wonder that an ancient Copyist should have been mis- 
led by a phenomenon which in our own days is observed to 
have imposed upon two generations of professed Biblical 
Critics discussing this very textual problem, and therefore 
fully on their guard against delusion‘? To this hour, the 
illustrious Editors of the text of the Gospels are clearly, one 
and all, labouring under the grave error of supposing that 
“ époBodvro yap + téXos,”—(for which they are so careful 
to refer us to ‘ Cod. 22,”)—is an indication that there, by 
rights, comes the ‘ Evn” of the Gospel according to S. Mark. 
They have failed to perceive that 1€Aoc in that place is only 
a liturgical sign,—the same with which (in its contracted 
form) they are sufficiently familiar; and that it serves no 
other purpose whatever, but to mark that there a famous 
Ecclesiastical Lection comes to an end. 

With a few pages of summary, we may now bring this 
long disquisition to an end. 


* So Scholz :—*“ hic [sc. 22] post yap + réAos; dein atramento rubro,” &c. 
—Tischendorf,—“ Testantur scholia . .. Marci Evangelium ... versu 9 finem 
habuisse. Ita, ut de 30 fere Codd. certe tres videamus, 22 habet: ¢poBovvro 
yap + tedos. ev Tiot,” &c.—Tregelles appeals to copies, “ sometimes with 7éAos 
interposed after ver. 8,” (p. 254.) —Mai (iv. 256) in the same spirit remarks,— 
“Codex Vaticano-palatinus [220], ex quo Eusebium producimus, post octavum 
versum Aabet quidem vocem téAos, ut alibi interdum observatum fuit; sed 
tamen ibidem eadem manu subscribitur incrementum cum progredientibus 
sectionum notis,” 
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CHAPTER XII. 


GENERAL REVIEW OF THE QUESTION: SUMMARY OF 
THE EVIDENCE; AND CONCLUSION OF THE WHOLE 
SUBJECT. 


This discussion narrowed to a single issue (p. 244).—That 8S. Mark’s 
Gospel was imperfect from the very first, a thing altogether incre- 
dible (p. 246):—But that at some very remote period Copies have 
suffered mutilation, a supposition probable in the highest degree 
(p. 248).— Consequences of this admission (p, 252).— Parting 
words (p. 254.) 


Tus Inquiry has at last reached its close. The problem 
was fully explained at the outset*. All the known evidence 
has since been produced”, every Witness examined *. Counsel 
has been heard on both sides. A just Sentence will assuredly 
follow. But it may not be improper that I should in con- 
clusion ask leave to direct attention to the single issue which 
has to be decided, and which has been strangely thrust into 
the background and practically kept out of sight, by those 
who have preceded me in this Investigation. The case 
stands simply thus :— 

It being freely admitted that, in the beginning of the 
iv century, there must have existed Copies of the Gos- 
pels in which the last chapter of S. Mark extended no 
further than ver. 8, the Question arises,—How is this phe- 
nomenon to be accounted for? ...The problem is not only 
highly interesting and strictly legitimate, but it is even 
inevitable. In the immediately preceding chapter, I have 
endeavoured to solve it, and I believe in a wholly unsus- 
pected way. 

But the most recent Editors of the text of the New Testa- 
ment, declining to entertain so much as the possibility that 
certain copies of the second Gospel had experienced mutila- 
tion in very early times in respect of these Twelve concluding 


* Chap. I. and II. » Chap. IV, VI—-X. © Chap. HL, V,and VIL 
R 2 
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Verses, have chosen to occupy themselves rather with con- 
jectures as to how it may have happened that S. Mark’s 
Gospel twas without a conclusion from the very first. Persuaded 
that no more probable account is to be given of the pheno- 
menon than that the Evangelist himself put forth a Gospel 
which (for some unexplained reason) terminated abruptly at 
the words époBodvto ydp (chap. xvi. 8),—they have un- 
happily seen fit to illustrate the liveliness of this conviction 
of theirs, by presenting the world with his Gospel mutilated 
in this particular way. Practically, therefore, the question 
has been reduced to the following single issue :—Whether 
of the two suppositions which follow is the more reason- 
able: 

First,—That the Gospel according to 8. Mark, as it left the 
hands of its inspired Author, was in this imperfect or unfinished 
state ; ending abruptly at (what we call now) the 8th verse 
of the last chapter :—of which solemn circumstance, at the 
end of eighteen centuries, Cod. B and Cod.» are the alone 
surviving Manuscript witnesses? .. . or, 

Secondly,—That certain copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel having 
suffered mutilation in respect of their Twelve concluding 
Verses in the post-Apostolic age, Cod. B and Cod. s are the 
only examples of MSS. so mutilated which are known to 
exist at the present day ? 

I. Editors who adopt the former hypothesis, are observed 
(a) to sever the Verses in question from their context 4 :—(é) 
to introduce after ver. 8, the subscription ‘“‘ KATA MAPKON* :”” 
—(c) to shut up verses 9—20 within brackets’. Regarding 
them as ‘no integral part of the Gospel *,’—“ as an au- 
thentic anonymous addition to what Mark himself wrote 
down",” —a “ remarkable Fragment,” ‘“ placed as a com- 
pletion of the Gospel in very early times! ;”—they consider 
themselves at liberty to go on to suggest that “the Evan- 
gelist may have been interrupted in his work :”’ at any rate, 

“ Tischendorf, Tregelles, Alford. 

© Tregelles, Alford. ‘ Alford. 

* “Hee non a Marco scripta esse argumentis probatur idoneis.””—See the 
rest of Tischendorf’s verdict, supra, p. 10; and opposite, p. 245. 


" Tregelles’ Account of the Printed Test, p. 259. 
' Alford’s New Test. vol. i, Proleg. [p. 38] and p. 437. 


ee: 
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that “something may have occurred, (as the death of 
S. Peter,) to cause him to leave it unfinished *.” But “ the 
most probable supposition” (we are assured) “is, that the 
last leaf of the original Gospel was torn away'.” 

We listen with astonishment; contenting ourselves with 
modestly suggesting that surely it will be time to conjecture 
why S. Mark’s Gospel was left by its Divinely inspired 
Author in an unfinished state, when the fact has been esta- 
blished that it probably was so left. In the meantime, we 
request to be furnished with some evidence of that fact. 

But not a particle of Evidence is forthcoming. It is not 
even pretended that any such evidence exists. Instead, we 
are magisterially informed by “ the first Biblical Critic in 
Europe,’—(I desire to speak of him with gratitude and re- 
spect, but S. Mark’s Gospel is a vast deal more precious to 
me than Dr. Tischendorf’s reputation,)— that “‘a healthy piety 
reclaims against the endeavours of those who are for palming 
off as Mark’s what the Evangelist is so plainly shewn [where ?] 
to have known nothing at all about™.”’ In the meanwhile, it 
is assumed to be a more reasonable supposition,—(a) That 
S. Mark published an imperfect Gospel; and that the Twelve 
Verses with which his Gospel concludes were the fabrica- 
tion of a subsequent age; than,—(8) That some ancient 
Scribe having with design or by accident left out these 
Twelve concluding Verses, copies of the second Gospel so 
mutilated become multiplied, and in the beginning of the 
iv" century existed in considerable numbers. 

And yet it is notorious that very soon after the Apostolic 
age, liberties precisely of this kind were freely taken with 
the text of the New Testament. Origen (a.p. 185—254) 
complains of the licentious tampering with the Scriptures 
which prevailed in his day. ‘“ Men add to them,” (he says) 
“or leave out,—as seems good to themselves*.” Dionysius 
of Corinth, yet earlier, (A.p. 168—176) remarks that it was 
no wonder his own writings were added to and taken from, 
seeing that men presumed to deprave the Word of Gop 

* So Norton, Tregelles, and others. 

This suggestion, which was originally Griesbach’s, is found in Alford’s New 


Test. vol. i. p. 433, (ed. 1868.)—See above, p. 12. The italics are not mine. 
™ Vide supra, p. 10. " Opp. vol. iii. p. 671. 
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in the same manner’. Irenmus, his contemporary, (living 
within seventy years of S. John’s death,) complains of a cor- 
rupted Text’. Weare able to go back yet half a century, 
and the depravations of Holy Writ become avowed and 
flagrant’. A competent authority has declared it “no 
less true to fact than paradoxical in sound, that the worst 
corruptions to which the New Testament has been ever sub- 
jected originated within a hundred years after it was com- 
posed". Above all, it is demonstrable that Cod. B and 
Cod. s abound in unwarrantable omissions very like the pre- 
sent*; omissions which only do not provoke the same amount 
of attention because they are of less moment. One such 
extraordinary depravation of the Text, in which they also 
stand alone among MSS. and to which their patrons are ob- 
served to appeal with triumphant complacency, has been 
already made the subject of distinct investigation. I am 
much mistaken if it has not been shewn in my VII" chapter, 
that the omission of the words évy ’Edéom from Ephes. 1. 1, 
is just as unauthorized,—quite as serious a blemish,—as the 
suppression of 8. Mark xvi. 9—20. 

Now, in the face of facts like these, and in the absence of 
any Evidence whatever to prove that S. Mark’s Gospel was 
imperfect from the first,—I submit that an hypothesis so 
violent and improbable, as well as so wholly uncalled for, 
is simply undeserving of serious attention. For, 

(1st.) It is plain from internal considerations that the 
improbability of the hypothesis is excessive; “ the contents 
of these Verses being such as to preclude the supposition 
that they were the work of a post-Apostolic period. The 
very difficulties which they present afford the strongest pre- 
sumption of their genuineness.” No fabricator of a supple- 
ment to S. Mark’s Gospel would have ventured on intro- 
ducing so many minute seeming discrepancies: and cer- 


® Eusebius Eccl. Hist. iv. 28. Consider Rev. xxii. 18, 19. 

» Note the remarkable adjuration of Irenwus, Opp. i. 821, preserved by Euse- 
bius, Jib, v, 20.—See Scrivener’s Introduction, p. 383-4. Consider the attesta- 
tions at the end of the account of Polycarp’s martyrdom, PP. App. ii. 614-6. 

4 Allusion is made to the Gnostics Basilides and Valentinus; especially to 
the work of Marcion. 

* Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 381—391. * See Chap. VI. 
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tainly ‘his contemporaries would not have accepted and 
transmitted such an addition,” if he had. It has also been 
shewn at great length that the Internal Evidence for the 
genuineness of these Verses is overwhelmingly strong *. But, 

(2nd.) Even external Evidence is not wanting. It has 
been acutely pointed out long since, that the absence of 
a vast assemblage of various Readings in this place, is, in 
itself, a convincing argument that we have here to do with 
no spurious appendage to the Gospel. Were this a de- 
servedly suspected passage, it must have shared the fate of 
all other deservedly (or undeservedly) suspected passages. 
It never could have come to pass that the various Readings 
which these Twelve Verses exhibit would be considerably 
Jewer than those which attach to the last twelve verses of 
any of the other three Gospels. 

(3rd.) And then surely, if the original Gospel of S. Mark 
had been such an incomplete work as is feigned, the fact 
would have been notorious from the first, and must needs 
have become the subject of general comment". It may be 
regarded as certain that so extraordinary a circumstance 
would have been largely remarked upon by the Ancients, and 
that evidence of the fact would have survived in a hundred 
quarters. It is, I repeat, simply incredible that Tradition 
would have proved so utterly neglectful of her office as to 
remain quite silent on such a subject, if the facts had been 
such as are imagined. Either Papias, or else John the Pres- 
byter,—Justin Martyr, or Hegesippus, or one of the “ Seni- 
ores apud Irenzum,’’—Clemens Alexandrinus, or Tertullian, 
or Hippolytus,—if not Origen, yet at least Eusebius,—if not 


* Chap. IX. 

' « Ad defendendum hunc locum in primis etiam valet mirus Codicum con- 
sensus in vocabulis et loquendi formulis singulis. Nam in locis rapeyypdérros, 
etiam multo brevioribus, quo plures sunt Codices, eo plures quoque sunt varie- 
tates. Comparetur modo Act. xv. 18, Matth. viii. 13, et loca similia.”— 
C. F. Matthaei’s Nov. Test. (1788) vol. ii. p. 271. 

“ Speaking of the abrupt termination of the second Gospel at ver. 8, Dr. 
Tregelles asks,—‘“‘ Would this have been transmitted as a fact by good wit- 
nesses, if there had not been real grounds for regarding it to be true ?’— 
(Printed Text, p. 257.) Certainly not, we answer. But where are the ‘ good 
witnesses” of the “transmitted fact?” There is not so much ae one. 
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Eusebius, yet certainly Jerome,—some early Writer, I say, 
must certain/y have recorded the tradition that S. Mark’s 
Gospel, as it came from the hands of its inspired author, was 
an incomplete or unfinished work. The silence of the 
Ancients, joined to the inherent improbability of the conjec- 
ture,—(that silence so profound, this improbability so gross !) 
—is enough, I submit, in the entire absence of Evidence on the 
other side, to establish the very contradictory of the alternative 
which recent Critics are so strenuous in recommending to 
our acceptance. 

(4th.) But on the contrary. We have indirect yet convine- 
ing testimony that the o/dest copies of all did contain the 
Verses in question*: while so far are any of the Writers 
just now enumerated from recording that these verses were 
absent from the early copies, that five out of those ten 
Fathers actually quote, or else refer to the verses in question 
in a way which shews that in their day they were the recog- 
nised termination of S. Mark’s Gospel’. 

We consider ourselves at liberty, therefore, to turn our 
attention to the rival alternative. Our astonishment is even 
excessive that it should have been seriously expected of us 
that we could accept without Proof of any sort,—without 
a particle of Evidence, external, internal, or even traditional, 
—the extravagant hypothesis that S. Mark put forth an 
unfinished Gospel; when the obvious and easy alternative 
solicits us, of supposing, 

II. That, at some period subsequent to the time of the 
Evangelist, certain copies of 8. Mark’s Gospel suffered that 
mutilation in respect of their last Twelve Verses of which 
we meet with no trace whatever, no record of any sort, until 
the beginning of the fourth century. 

(i.) And the facts which now meet us on the very thresh- 
old, are in a manner conclusive: for if Papias and Justin 
Martyr [a.p. 150] do not refer to, yet certainly Irenzus 
[a.D. 185] and Hippolytus [a.p. 190—227] distinctly quote 
Six out of the Twelve suspected Verses,—which are also met 
with in the two oldest Syriac Versions, as well as in the old 
Latin Translation. Now the latest of these authorities is 


* See above, pp. 86—90. ¥ See Chap. ITI. 
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earlier by full a hundred years than the earliest record that 
the verses in question were ever absent from ancient MSS. 
At the eighth Council of Carthage, (as Cyprian relates,) 
[a.p. 256] Vincentius a Thiberi, one of the eighty-seven 
African Bishops there assembled, quoted the 17th verse in 
the presence of the Council. 

(ii.) Nor is this all*. Besides the Gothic and Egyptian 
versions in the iv century ; besides Ambrose, Cyril of Alex- 
andria, Jerome, and Augustine in the v™, to say nothing of 
Codices A and C ;—-the Lectionary of the Church universal, 
probably from the second century of our era, is found to bestow 
its solemn and emphatic sanction on every one of these Twelve 
Verses. They are met with in every MS. of the Gospels in 
existence, uncial and cursive,—ezcept two*; they are found in 
every Version ; and are contained besides in every known Lee- 
tionary, where they are appointed to be read at Easter and 
on Ascension Day”. 

(iii.) Early in the iv century, however, we are encoun- 
tered by a famous place in the writings of Eusebius [.p. 
300—340], who, (as I have elsewhere explained’,) is the on/y 
Father who delivers any independent testimony on this sub- 
ject at all. What he says has been strangely misrepre- 
sented. Itis simply as follows :— 

(az) One, “ Marinus,” is introduced quoting this part of 
S. Mark’s Gospel without suspicion, and enquiring, How its 
opening statement is to be reconciled with S. Matth. xxviii.1? 
Eusebius, in reply, points out that a man whose only object 
was to get rid of the difficulty, might adopt the expedient of 
saying that this last section of S. Mark’s Gospel “is not 
found in all the copies :” (ym év amaot dépecGar.) Declining, 
however, to act thus presumptuously in respect of anything 
claiming to be a part of Evangelical Scripture, (odd dtidbpy 
ToApav abereiy THY brwoody év TH TAY evayyediwy ypady 
hepouévwv,)—he adopts the hypothesis that the text is genuine. 
Kai 87 rodde tod pépovs cvyywpoupévou elvar adnGods, he 
begins: and he enters at once without hesitation on an ela- 

* See above, Chap. III. and IV. 

* “ Habent periocham hance Codices Greci, si unum B excipias, omnes,” 


(Scholz, adopting the statement of Griesbach.)—See above, p. 70. 
> See above, Chap. X. * See above, pp. 66—68. 
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borate discussion to shew how the two places may be recon- 
ciled*, What there is in this to countenance the notion that 
in the opinion of Eusebius “the Gospel according to 8. Mark 
originally terminated at the 8th verse of the last chapter,”— 
I profess myself unable to discover. I draw from his words 
the precisely opposite inference. It is not even clear to me 
that the Verses in dispute were absent from the copy which 
Eusebius habitually employed. He certainly quotes one of 
those verses once and again®. On the other hand, the ex- 
press statement of Victor of Antioch [a.p. 450?] that he 
knew of the mutilation, but had ascertained by Critical research 
the genuineness of this Section of Scripture, and had adopted the 
Text of the authentic “ Palestinian” Copy',—is more than 
enough to outweigh the faint presumption created (as some 
might think) by the words of Eusebius, that his own copy 
was without it. And yet, as already stated, there is nothing 
whatever to shew that Eusebius himself deliberately rejected 
the last Twelve Verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel. Still less does 
that Father anywhere say, or even hint, that in his judg- 
ment the original Text of S. Mark was without them. If he 
may be judged by his words, he accepted them as genuine : for 
(what is at least certain) he argues upon their contents at 
great length, and apparently without misgiving. 

(6) It is high time however to point out that, after all, 
the question to be decided is, not what Eusebius thought on 
this subject, but what is historically probable. As a plain 
matter of fact, the sum of the Patristic Evidence against 
these Verses is the hypothetical suggestion of Eusebius 
already quoted; which, (after a fashion well understood by 
those who have given any attention to these studies), is ob- 
served to have rapidly propagated itself in the congenial soil 
of the v century. And even if it could be shewn that Euse- 
bius deliberately rejected this portion of Scripture, (which has 
never been done,)—yet, inasmuch as it may be regarded as 
certain that those famous codices in the library of his friend 


“ See above, pp. 41 to 51: also Appendix (B). 

© The reader is referred to Mai’s Nov. PP. Bibl. vol. iv. p. 262, line 12: 
p- 264 line 28: p. 301, line 3—4, and 6—8. 

' See above, p. 64-5: also Appendix (E). 
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Pamphilus at Czsarea, to which the ancients habitually re- 
ferred, recognised it as genuine®,—the only sufferer from such 
a conflict of evidence would surely be Eusebius himself: (not 
S. Mark, I say, but Eusebius :) who is observed to employ an 
incorrect text of Scripture on many other occasions; and 
must (in such case) be held to have been unduly partial to 
copies of S. Mark in the mutilated condition of Cod. B or 
Cod. 8. His words were translated by Jerome"; adopted by 
Hesychius'; referred to by Victor); reproduced “ with a dif- 
ference” in more than one ancient scholion*. But they are 
found to have died away into a very faint echo when Eu- 
thymius Zigabenus' rehearsed them for the last time in his 
Commentary on the Gospels, a.p. 1116. Exaggerated and 
misunderstood, behold them resuscitated after an interval of 
seven centuries by Griesbach, and Tischendorf, and Tre- 
gelles and the rest: again destined to fall into a conge- 
nial, though very differently prepared soil; and again des- 
tined (I venture to predict) to die out and soon to be for- 
gotten for ever. 

(iv.) After all that has gone before, our two oldest Codices 
(Cod. B and Cod. s) which alone witness to the truth of 
Eusebius’ testimony as to the state of certain copies of the 
Gospels in his own day, need not detain us long. They are 
thought to be as old as the iv” century: they are certainly 
without the concluding section of S. Mark’s Gospel. But 
it may not be forgotten that both Codices alike are dis- 
figured throughout by errors, interpolations and omissions 
without number; that their testimony is continually di- 
vergent; and that it often happens that where they both 
agree they are both demonstrably in error™. Moreover, it is 
a highly significant circumstance that the Vatican Codex 
(B), which is the more ancient of the two, exhibits @ vacant 
column at the end of S. Mark’s Gospel,—the only vacant column 
in the whole codex: whereby it is shewn that the Copyist was 
aware of the existence of the Twelve concluding Verses of 
S. Mark’s Gospel, even though he left them out": while the 

* P. 68 and note (d); p. 119 and note (m). » P. 51-7. | P. 57-9. 


i P, 59—66. * P. 114—125. ' P. 68-9, 
™ Chap. VI. " See above, pp. 86 to 88. 
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original Scribe of the Codex Sinaiticus (.) is declared by 
Tischendorf to have actually omitted the concluding verse of 
S. John’s Gospel,—in which unenviable peculiarity it stands 
alone among MSS.° 

(I.) And thus we are brought back to the point from 
which we started. We are reminded that the one thing 
to be accounted for is the mutilated condition of certain copies 
of S. Mark’s Gospel in the beginning of the fourth century ; 
of which, Cod. B and Cod. s are the two solitary surviving 
specimens,— Eusebius, the one historical witness. We have 
to decide, I mean, between the eridence for this fact,—(namely, 
that within the first two centuries and a-half of our wra, the 
Gospel according to 8S. Mark suffered mutilation ;)}—and the 
reasonableness of the other opinion, namely, that S. Mark’s 
original autograph extended no farther than ch. xvi. 8. All 
is reduced to this one issue; and unless any are prepared 
to prove that the Twelve familiar Verses (ver. 9 to ver. 20) 
with which S. Mark ends his Gospel cannot be his,—(I have 
proved on the contrary that he must needs be thought to 
have written them?,)—I submit that it is simply irrational 
to persist in asseverating that the reason why those verses 
are not found in our two Codexes of the iv century must 
be because they did not exist in the original autograph of 
the Evangelist. What else is this but to set unsupported 
opinion, or rather unreasoning prejudice, before the historical 
evidence of a fact? The assumption is not only gratuitous, 
arbitrary, groundless; but it is discountenanced by the evi- 
dence of MSS., of Versions, of Fathers, (Versions and 
Fathers much older than the iv'* century:) is rendered 
in the highest degree improbable by every internal, every 


© Will it be believed that Tischendorf accordingly rejects that verse also as 
spurious ; and brings the fourth Gospel to an end at ver. 24, as he brings the 
second Gospel to an end at ver.8? For my own part,—having (through the 
kindness and liberality of the Keeper of the Imperial MSS, at S. Petersburg, 
aided by the good offices of my friend, the Rev. A. S. Thompson, Chaplain at 
S. Petersburg,) obtained a photograph of the last page of 8S. John’s Gospel,—I 
must be allowed altogether to call in question the accuracy of Dr. Tischen- 
dorf’s judgment in this particular. The utmost which can be allowed is that 
the Scribe may have possibly changed his pen, or been called away from his 
task, just before bringing the fourth Gospel to a close. P See Chap. IX. 
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external consideration: is condemned by the deliberate judg- 
ment of the universal Church,—which, in its corporate capa- 
city, for eighteen hundred years, in all places, has not only 
solemnly accepted the last Twelve Verses of S. Mark’s Gos- 
pel as genuine, but has even singled them out for special 
honour 9, 

(II.) Let it be asked in conclusion,—(for this prolonged 
discussion is now happily at an end,)—Are any inconve- 
niences likely to result from a frank and loyal admission, 
(in the absence of any Evidence whatever to the contrary,) that 
doubtless the last Twelve Verses of 8. Mark’s Gospel are 
just as worthy of acceptation as the rest ? It might reason- 
ably be supposed, from the strenuous earnestness with which 
the rejection of these Verses is generally advocated, that 
some considerations must surely be assignable why the 
opinion of their genuineness ought on no account to be 
entertained. Do any such reasons exist? Are any incon- 
veniences whatever likely to supervene ? 

No reasons whatever are assignable, I reply; neither are 
there any inconvenient consequences of any sort to be anti- 
cipated,—except indeed to the Critics: to whom, it must be 
confessed, the result proves damaging enough. 

It will only follow, 

(1st) That Cod. B and Cod. s must be henceforth allowed 
to be in one more serious particular untrustworthy and erring 
witnesses. They have been convicted, in fact, of bearing 
false witness in respect of S, Mark xvi. 9—20, where their 
evidence had been hitherto reckoned upon with the most 
undoubting confidence. 

(2ndly) That the critical statements of recent Editors, 
and indeed the remarks of Critics generally, in respect of 
S. Mark xvi. 9—20, will have to undergo serious revision : 
in every important particular, will have to be uncondition- 
ally withdrawn. 

(3rdly) That, in all future critical editions of the New Tes- 
tament, these ‘“‘Twelve Verses” will have to be restored to 
their rightful honours: never more appearing disfigured 
with brackets, encumbered with doubts, banished from their 


4 Chapter X. 
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context, or molested with notes of suspicion. On the con- 
trary. A few words of caution against the resuscitation 
of what has been proved to be a “ vulgar error,” will have 
henceforth to be introduced in memoriam rei. 

(4thly) Lastly, men must be no longer taught to look 
with distrust on this precious part of the Deposit; and 
encouraged to dispute the Divine sayings which it contains 
on the plea that perhaps they may not be Divine, after all ; 
for that probably the entire section is not genuine. They 
must be assured, on the contrary, that these Twelve Verses 
are wholly undistinguishable in respect of genuineness from 
the rest of the Gospel of S. Mark; and it may not be amiss 
to remind them the Creed called the “ Athanasian” speaks 
no other language than that employed by the Divine Author 
of our Religion and Object of our Faith. The Church warns 
her children against the peril incurred by as many as wil- 
fully reject the Truth, in no other language but that of the 
Great Head of the Church. No person may presume to 
speak disparagingly of S. Mark xvi. 16, any more. 

(III.) Whether,—after the foregoing exposure of a very 
prevalent and highly popular, but at the same time most 
calamitous misapprehension,—it will not become necessary 
for Editors of the Text of the New Testament to reconsider 
their conclusions in countless other places :—whether they 
must not be required to review their method, and to remodel 
their text throughout, now that they have been shewn the 
insecurity of the foundation on which they have so con- 
fidently builded, and been forced to reverse their verdict in 
respect of a place of Scripture where at least they supposed 
themselves impregnable ;—I forbear at this time to inquire. 

Enough to have demonstrated, as I claim to have now 
done, that not a particle of doubt, that not an 
atom of suspicion, attaches to “THE 
Last TWELVE VERSES OF THE 
GoOsPEL ACCORDING TO 
S. Mark.” 
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On the importance of attending to Patristic Citations of Scripture.— 
The correct Text of 8, Luxs ii. 14, established. 


(Referred to at p, 22.) 


In Chapter III. the importance of attending to Patristic 
citations of Scripture has been largely insisted upon. The 
controverted reading of S. Luke ii. 14 supplies an apt illus- 
tration of the position there maintained, viz. that this sub- 
ject has not hitherto engaged nearly as much attention as it 
deserves. 

I. Instead of év avO@pe@rots eddoxia, (which is the reading 
of the “ Textus receptus,”) Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles 
and Alford present us with év dv@pwois evdoxias. Their 
authority for this reading is the consentient testimony of 
THE FOUR OLDEST MSS, wuicu contain 8. Luke ii. 14 (viz. 
B, x, A, D): THe Latin Versions generally (“in homi- 
nibus bonae voluntatis”) ; and THe Gornic, Against these are 
to be set, Cop. A (in the Hymn at the end of the Psalms) ; 
ALL THE OTHER Unciats; together with EVERY KNOWN CUR- 
stvE MS.; and EVERY OTHER ANCIENT VERSION in existence. 

So far, the evidence of mere Antiquity may be supposcd 
to preponderate in favour of evdox/as: though no judicious 
Critic, it is thought, should hesitate in deciding in favour 
of evdoxia, even upon the evidence already adduced. The 
advocates of the popular Theory ask,—But why should the 
four oldest MSS., together with the Latin and the Gothic 
Versions, conspire in reading evdoxias, if evdoxia be right? 
That question shall be resolved by-and-by. Let them in 
the mean time tell us, if they can,— How is it credible that, 
in such a matter as this, every other MS. and every other 
Version in the world should read evdoxta, if evdoxia be wrong P 
But the evidence of Antiquity has not yet been nearly cited. 
I proceed to set it forth in detail. 

8 
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It is found then, that whereas eddoxias is read by none, 
evdoxia is read by all the following Fathers :— 

(1) OrtcEeN, in three places of his writings, [i. 374 D: 
ii. 714 B: iv. 15 B,—a.p. 240.] 

(2) The Arostoticat Constitutions, twice, [vii. 47: viii. 
12 ad fin.,—III" cent.] 

(3) Meruoptvs, [ Galland. ili. 809 B,—a.p. 290.) 

(4) Eusesivus, twice, [Dem. Ev. 163 c: 342 B,—a.p. 320.] 

(5) APHRAATES THE Perstan, (for whose name [suprd, 
pp. 26-7] that of ‘Jacobus of Nisibis’ has been erroneously 
substituted), twice, [i. 180 and 385,—a.p. 337. ] 

(6) Trrus or Bosrra, twice, [in Jloc., but especially in 
S. Lue. xix. 29 (Cramer, ii. 141, line 20),—a.v. 350.] 

(7) Grecory or Nazianzus, [i. 845 c,—a.p. 360.] 

(8) Cyrit or JerusaLEM, [ A.D. 370], as will be found ex- 
plained below. 

(9) Eprpxanivs, [i. 154 p,—a.p. 375.] 

(10) Curysostom, four times, [vii.311 B: 674 c: viii. 85c: 
xi. 374 B expressly,—a.D. 400. ] 

(11) Cyr. or ALEXANDRIA, in three places, [Comm. on 
S. Luke, pp. 12 and 16. Also Opp. ii. 593 a: vi. 398 c, — 
A.D. 420. ] 

(12) Tnroporet, [in Coloss. i. 20,—a.p. 430.] 

(13) THeoporus or Ancyra, [ Galland. x. 446 8,—a.p. 430.] 

(14) Procius, Abp. of Constantinople, [Gal/. x. 629 a,— 
A.D. 434.] 

To which may be added the evidence of 

(15) Cosmas InpicopLeustes, four times repeated, [ Coll. 
Nov. PP., (Montfaucon,) ii. 152 a, 160 vp, 247 £, 269 c,— 
A.D. 535. ] 

(16) Evtocius, Abp. of Alexandria, [Gal/. xii. 308 £,— 
A.D. 581.] 

(17) AnpreEas of Crete, twice, [G@al/. xiii. 100 p, 123 c, 
—a.D. 635.] 

Now, when it is considered that these seventeen Fathers 
of the Church* all concur in exhibiting the Angelic Hymn 
as our own Textus Receptus exhibits it,—(viz. év av@pwrois 
evdoxia,)—icho does not see that the four oldest uncial autho- 


* Pseudo-Gregory Thaumaturgus, Pseudo-Basil, Patricius, and Marius Mer- 
cat or, are designedly omitted in this enumeration. 
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rities for evdoxéas are hopelessly outvoted by authorities 
yet older than themselves? Here is, to all intents and 
purposes, a record of what was once found in two Codices of 
the iiir? century; in nine of the iv”; in three of the vy ;— 
added to the testimony of the two Syriac, the Egyptian, the 
Ethiopic, and the Armenian versions. In this instance there- 
fore the evidence of Antiquity is even overwhelming. 

Most decisive of all, perhaps, is the fact this was the form 
in which the Churches of the East preserved the Angelic 
Hymn in their private, as well as their solemn public Devyo- 
tions. Take it, from a document of the v™ century :— 

AOEA €N T¥ICTOIC CE 
KAI €111 THC €1PHNH 
€N AN@P@IIOIC ETAOKIA ®. 

But the text of this Hymn, as a Liturgical document, 
at a yet earlier period is unequivocally established by the 
combined testimony of the Apostolical Constitutions (already 
quoted,) and of Chrysostom, who says expressly :—Evyapic- 
Tovvtes Aéyouev, Moka ev inpiotots Oe@, Kai éml yijs eipynyn, 
€v dvOpwros eddoxia. [Opp. xi. 347 B.] Now this incon- 
testably proves that the Church’s established way of reciting the 
Angelic Hymn in the iv‘ century was in conformity with the 
reading of the Textus Receptus. And this fact infinitely 
outweighs the evidence of any extant MSS. which can be 
named : for it is the consentient evidence of hundreds,—or 
rather of thousands of copies of the Gospels of a date ante- 
rior to a.p. 400, which have long since perished. 

To insist upon this, however, is not at all my pre- 
sent purpose. About the true reading of S. Luke ii. 14, 
(which is not the reading of Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tre- 
gelles, Alford,) there is clearly no longer any room for 
doubt. It is perhaps one of the best established readings in 
the whole compass of the New Testament. My sole object is 
to call attention to the two following facts :— 

(1) That the four oldest Codices which contain S. Luke ii. 14 
(B, 8, A, D, a.v. 320—520), and two of the oldest Ver- 
sions, conspire in exhibiting the Angelic Hymn incorrectly. 

(2) That we are indebted to fourteen of the Fathers (a.v, 

+ Codex A,—Suvos éwbivds at the end of the Psalms. 
82 
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240—434), and to the rest of the ancient Versions, for the 
true reading of that memorable place of Scripture. 

II. Against all this, it is urged (by Tischendorf) that,— 

1. IrEN&Uus sides with the oldest uncials,—Now, the Greek 
of the place referred to is lost. A Latin translation is all that 
survives. According to that evidence, Irenzus, having quoted 
the place in conformity with the Vulgate reading (iii. c. x. 
§ 41,—“ Gloria in excelsis Dxo et in terra pax hominibus bonae 
voluntatis,”) presently adds,—‘ In eo quod dicunt, Gloria in 
altissimis Deo et in terra paz, eum qui sit altissimorum, hoc 
est, supercaelestium factor et eorum, quae super terram 
omnium conditor, his sermonibus glorificaverunt ; qui suo 
plasmati, hoc est hominibus suam benignitatem salutis de 
caclo misit.” (ed. Stieren, i. 459).—But it must suffice to 
point out (1) that these words really prove nothing: and 
(2) that it would be very unsafe to build upon them, even if 
they did; since (3) it is plain that the Latin translator exhi- 
bits the place in the Latin form most familiar to himself: 
(consider his substitution of “ excelsis” for “ altissimis.”’) 

2. Next, Oricen is claimed on the same side, on the 
strength of the following passage in (Jerome’s version of) 
his lost Homilies on S. Luke :—“ Si scriptum esset, Super 
terram pax, et hucusque esset finita sententia, recte quaestio 
nasceretur. Nunc vero in eo quod additum est, hoc est, 
quod post pacem dicitur, In hominibus bonae voluntatis, solvit 
quaestionem. Pax enim quam non dat Dominus super 
terram, non est pax bonae voluntatis.” (Opp. iii. p. 946.) 
“From this,” (says Tischendorf, who is followed by Tre- 
gelles,) “it is plain that Origen regarded evdoxias as the 
true reading; not eddoc/a—which is now thrice found in his 
Greek writings.”—But, 

Is one here more struck with the unfairness of the Critic, 
or with the feebleness of his reasoning? For,—(to say no- 
thing of the insecurity of building on a Latin Translation °, 


© The old Latin Interpreter of Origen’s Commentary on S, Matthew seems 
to have found in Origen’s text a quotation from S. Luke ii. 14 which is not 
represented in the extant Greek text of Origen. Here also we are presented 


with “hominibus bonae voluntatis.” (Opp. iii. 537.0). We can say nothing 
to such second-hand evidence. 
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especially in such a matter as the present,)—How can testi- 
mony like this be considered to outweigh the three distinct 
places in the original writings of this Father, where he 
reads not evdoxias but evdoxfa? Again. Why is a doubt 
insinuated concerning the trustworthiness of those three 
places, (‘‘ ut mune reperitur,’”’) where there really is no doubt ? 
How is Truth ever to be attained if investigations like the 
present are to be conducted in the spirit of an eager par- 
tisan, instead of with the calm gravity of an impartial 
judge? 

But I may as well state plainly that the context of the 
passage above quoted shews that Tischendorf’s proposed in- 
ference is inadmissible. Origen is supposing some one to 
ask the following question :—‘ Since Angels on the night 
when Curist was born proclaimed ‘on earth Peace,’—why 
does our Saviour say, ‘I am not come to send Peace upon 
earth, but a sword?....Consider,” (he proceeds) “ whe- 
ther the answer may not be this:’—and then comes the 
extract given above. Origen, (to express oneself with collo- 
quial truthfulness,) is at his old tricks. He is evidently ac- 
quainted with the reading evdoxias : and because it enables 
him to offer (what appears to him) an ingenious solution of 
a certain problem, he adopts it for the nonce: his proposal 
to take the words eipyvn evdoxias together, being simply 
preposterous,—as no one ever knew better than Origen 
himself 4. 

3. Lastly, Cyrit or JERUSALEM is invariably cited by the 
latest Critics as favouring the reading evdoxdas. Those 
learned persons have evidently overlooked the candid ac- 
knowledgment of De Touttée, Cyril’s editor, (p. 180, cf. 
bottom of p. 162,) that though the MSS. of Cyril exhibit 
evdoxia, yet in his editorial capacity he had ventured ¢o print 
evdoxias. This therefore is one more Patristic attestation 
to the trustworthiness of the Textus Receptus in respect of 
S. Luke ii. 14, which has been hitherto unaccountably lost 
sight of by Critics. (May I, without offence, remind Editors 
of Scripture that instead of copying, they ought in every in- 
stance ¢o verify their references ?) 


4 Consider his exactly similar method concerning Eph. i. 1. (Supra, pp. 96—99.) 
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III. The history of this corruption of the Text is not hard 
to discover. It is interesting and instructive also. 

(1.) In the immediately post-Apostolic age,—if not earlier 
still,—some Copyist will have omitted the év before av@pa- 
mows. The resemblance of the letters and the similarity 
of the sound (€N, AN,) misled him :— 


ENANOPWITOIC 


Every one must see at a glance how easily the thing may 
have happened. (It is in fact precisely what has happened 
in Acts iv. 12; where, for év adv@pw7ois, D and a few cur- 
sive MSS. read dv@parois,—being countenanced therein by 
the Latin Versions generally, and by them only.) 

(2.) The result however—(Sofa ev invlorous Oe@ xal 
ert yijs eipnvn avOpwras evdoxia)—was obviously an impos- 
sible sentence. It could not be allowed to stand. And yet 
it was not by any means clear what had happened to it. In 
order, as it seems, to force a meaning into the words, some 
one with the best intentions will have put the sign of the 
genitive (c) at the end of eddoxéa, The copy so depraved 
was destined to play an important part; for it became the 
fontal source of the Latin Version, which exhibits the place 
thus :—Gloria in altissimis Dzo, et in terra pax hominibus 
bonae voluntatis.....It is evident, by the way, (if the quo- 
tation from Irenzeus, given above, is to be depended upon,) 
that Ireneus must have so read the place: (viz. eipnyn 
avOpwrros evdoxias.) 

(3.) To restore the preposition (€n) which had been acci- 
dentally thrust out, and to obliterate the sign of the geni- 
tive (c) which had been without authority thrust in, was an 
obvious proceeding. Accordingly, every Greek Evangelium 
extant exhibits év avOpwros : while all but four (B, 8, A, D) 
read evdoxia. In like manner, into some MSS. of the Vul- 
gate (e.g. the Cod. Amiatinus,) the preposition (“in”) has 
found its way back; but the genitive (‘‘ bonae voluntatis”’) 
has never been rectified in a single copy of the Latin ver- 
sion.— The Gothic represents a copy which exhibited éy av- 
Bpwrrow evdoxlas *. 


* From the Rey. Professor Bosworth. 
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The consequence is that a well-nigh untranslatable ex- 
pression retains its place in the Vulgate to the present hour. 
Whether (with Origen) we connect evdoxias with eipyvn,—or 
(with the moderns) we propose to understand “ men of good 
pleasure,”—the result is still the same. The harmony of 
the three-part Anthem which the Angels sang on the night 
of the Nativity is hopelessly marred, and an unintelligible 
discord substituted in its place. Logic, Divinity, Documents 
are here all at one. The reading of Stephens is unquestion- 
ably correct. The reading of the latest Editors is as cer- 
tainly corrupt. This is a case therefore where the value of 
Patristic testimony becomes strikingly apparent. It affords 
also one more crucial proof of the essential hollowness 
of the theory on which it has been recently proposed by 
Lachmann, Tischendorf, Tregelles and the rest to recon- 
struct the text of the New Testament. 

To some, it may perhaps seem unreasonable that so many 
words should be devoted to the establishment of the text of 
a single place of Scripture,—depending, as that text does, 
on the insertion or the omission of a single letter, I am 
content to ask in reply,—What is important, if not the 
utterance of Heaven, when, at the laying of the corner-stone 
of the New Creation, “the Morning Stars sang together, 
and all the Sons of Gop shouted for joy ?” 

IV. Only one word in conclusion. 

Whenever the time comes for the Church of England to 
revise her Authorized Version (1611), it will become neces- 
sary that she should in the first instance instruct some of the 
more judicious and learned of her sons carefully to revise 
the Greek Text of Stephens (1550). Men require to know 
precisely what it is they have to translate before they can 
pretend to translate it. As for supposing that Scholars who 
have been appointed to revise a Translation are competent at 
a moment’s notice, as every fresh difficulty presents itself, to 
develope the skill requisite for revising the original Text,— 
it is clearly nothing else but supposing that experts in 
one Science can at pleasure shew themselves proficients in 
another. 

But it so happens that, on the present occasion, that other 
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Science is one of exceeding difficulty. Revisionists here 
will find it necessary altogether to disabuse their minds of 
the Theory of Textual Criticism which is at present the do- 
minant and the popular one,—and of which I have made 
it my business to expose the fallaciousness, in respect of 
several crucial texts, in the course of the present work. 

I cannot so far forget the unhappy circumstances of the 
times as to close this note without the further suggestion, 
(sure therein of the approval of our trans-Atlantic brethren,) 
that, for a Revision of the Authorized Version to enjoy the 
confidence of the Nation, and to procure for itself accept- 
ance at the hands of the Church,—it will be found neces- 
sary that the work should be confided to Churchmen, The 
Church may never abdicate her function of being “a Wit- 
ness and a Keeper of Holy Writ.” Neither can she, with- 
out flagrant inconsistency and scandalous consequence, ally 
herself in the work of Revision with the Sects. Least of all 
may she associate with herself in the sacred undertaking 
an Unitarian Teacher,—one who avowedly [see the letter 
of “ One of the Revisionists, G. V. S.,” in the “Times” of 
July 11, 1870] denies the eternal Gophead of her Lorp. 
That the individual alluded to has shewn any peculiar apti- 
tude for the work of a Revisionist; or that he is a famous 
Scholar ; or that he can boast of acquaintance with any of 
the less familiar departments of Sacred Learning ;}is not 
even pretended. (It would matter nothing if the reverse 
were the case.) What else, then, is this but to offer a deli- 
berate insult to the Majesty of Heaven in the Divine Person 
of Him who is alike the Object of the Everlasting Gospel, 
and its Author ? 


APPENDIX (B). 


Evsesius “ad Marinum” concerning the reconcilement of 8. Mark 
xvi. 9 with 8. Matthew xxviii. 1. 


(Referred to at pp. 46, 47, 54, and 233.) 


Susso1nED is the original text of Evsenrus, taken from 
the “ Questiones ad Marinum” published by Card. Mai, 
in his ‘‘ Nova Patrum Bibliotheca” (Romae, 1847,) vol. iv. 
pp. 255-7. 


~ 4 “a td ‘d 
I. Ilés wapa pév t@ Marbaiw dye caBBatrov daiverar 
€ 4 nn , . nw Cal ~ 
évyeyeppévos 6 SwtHp, wapa S¢ TO Mdpxw rpot rh pia Tov 
caSBarwv. 

Tovrov dirt?) dv etn 4) Adows’ 6 ev yap [Td KePdrXatoy avTo 
del.* ?| tiv robro fdoKoveay wepixomny aberav, eiror dv pn év 
bad > ‘ ; “~ > , ~ 4 , 
dtraci avtiy pépec@ar Ttois avtvypados tod Kata Madpxov 
evayyediov' Ta youv axpiB Tov avTuypadwv TO TéXOS TeEpt- 
ypape ths Kata tov Mapxov ioropias év tots NOyous TOU 
’ , “~ ‘ 7 ’ ‘ > “ “ ‘ 
opbévtos veavicxov tais yuvaiki Kal eipnKotos avtais “ 2) 
poBeiabe, Incoiv Enteire tov Nalapnvdv.” Kal rots éFis, ots 
, a a & ‘ J tA é ‘ 3) } ye 9 
émuréeyer’ “Kal axovoacar épuyov, Kai ovdevt ovdév eizor, 
4 a 99 3 s ‘ . 3 - > 
époBobvro yap.” ’Ev rovtm yap oxedov év Grace Trois avti- 

a “~ 4 M , ’ é é A ‘ 7 
ypapos Tov Kata Mapxov evaryyeiou TepvyéypaTrrat TO TEXOS 

‘ ten , > > , y a ’ 
ta 8é éEjs oraviws év tic add’ ovK ev TaGL hEepomeva Te- 

v ‘ 4 y w > a ~ “ 
pitra dv eln, cal pddsora eltrep Exyotevy avTitoyiay TH ToV 
5 > fa) f ” 4 bl J Lad 
AouT@Y EevayyeALoOTMY papTuUpia. TaUTa EV OUP ElTrOL aV TiS 

tA . Ld ¥ ~ ‘ 5 , 
TapatTovpevos Kal TdvTn avaip@v TepiTToV épw@Tnua. “AXXos 
5é tis od’ OTuodv ToApa@v aeTEiy THY OTWaOobY ev TH TOY 
evayyedlov ypady hepopévwr, Sirdijv elval dnote tHv avay- 
vwciv, ws Kal év érépots TodXols, Exatépay Te TapadexTtéav 
imdpyew, TH py padrov ravrnv éxeivns, } éxelvnv tavrns, 
Tapa Tois miotois Kal evraBéow éeyxpiverOat. 

Kai 8) tovde rod pépovs cvyywpoupévou elvar adnOois, 
TMpoonke: Tov vodv Svepunvevew Tod avayvaoparos’ et yobv 
SiéXoupev THY TOV Aoyou Siavotav, ovK av ebpowmev avTHv 
évavtiav Tois mapa tov Mar@alov owe caBBatwv éynyépGac 

‘ ” , is ‘ ‘ 2 4 4 a bed 
Tov JwTHpa rereypévais’ TO yap “ avactas bé mpwt TH mia 
* Vid, supra, p. 233. 
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tod caBBatov” cata tov Mapxov, pera d:acroAHs avayvo- 
. . 4 a . 2» 82 t , *. ys , 
copeBa’ Kai pera 70 avaotas 8é, brooti€opev** Kal rHv did- 
vorav adopifouev Trav éEns érideyopévwv. elta TO ev avac- 
tas Gy, éri tiv mapa 7@ MarOaiw oWé caBBatwv. tore yap 
, a r ‘ en 2. 2 a / e ‘ , 
éynyepto’ 70 dé Es érépas bv d:avolas broctatixov, cvvayo- 
Mev Tots éTiAEyOMEVvOLs’ THpwt Yap TH mia TOD caBBdrov epavy 
Mapia th Maydarnvq. todto yobv édnrwoe nal 6 Iwdvyns 
mpwt Kal autos TH pia TOD caBBarov wpOa avtov 7H May- 
. ‘ 

“a , Cd gz 4 “~ 4 i. 
Sarnvy7 paptupicas. otws ody nal mapa tO Madpxw mpwi 
’ ’ ~ » i. 4 , s ‘ ‘ 4 4 
éhavn avti}. ov Mpwt uvactas, adXA TOA TPOTEpOV KaTa TOV 

~ . cot , ’ ’ col 
Mar@aiov oé tod caBBatov. tote yap avactas épavn TH 
Mapia, ov tote dd\Aa Tpwl. ws Tapicracbar év TovTaALs 
Katpous Svo. Tov wév yap Tis advactdcews Tov dé TOD caf- 
, a a a a 
Barov, tov 5é tis Tov Swrhpos emipavelas, tov mpwt, dv 
w © a > ‘ a 4 ‘ ” EJ 
éypayrev 0 Mapkxos cirwy (6 cai peta Siactorjs avayvec- 
téov) avaotas Sé elta brootitavres, To ékijs pytéov, mpwt 
~ * ~ ; , ‘ Ud ~ fal ’ +, ¢ 
TH pia Tov caBBatov épavn Mapia rh Maydarnvi, ad’ fs 
: ¢ e 4 ld 
exBeBrnKer érra Saipovia. 
II. [las cata tov Mar@aiov owe caBBdtwv » Maydarnvr 
teOcapévn THY avaotacw, Kata Tov "Iwavyny  avti éotooa 
Ul 4 “~ / ~ “ ~ / 
KNaleL Tapa TO pynuei TH pia TOU caBBarov. 
/ \ . ’ 1 , 4 La 
Ovdév dv En7nGein Kata Tovs TOTOUS, EC TO OWE caBBaTwv 
2) THY EoTrEpLYnY Wpav THY META THY Huépav ToD caBBaTov 
Aéyea Oar UrroradBoipev, Ws Tives UTreiAjpaciv, ddAXr\a TO Bpadv 
Kal Oe Tis vuKTOS TIS weTa TO caBBaTor, K.T.Xr. 


* PS. I avail myself of this blank space to introduce 
a passage from TukopHy.acr (A.D. 1077) which should have 
obtained notice in a much earlier page:—’Avaoras 5é 6 
"Inaovs’ évrava orifov, elta eiré tpwt rpwotn caBBarov 
épavn Mapia rh MaySarnvi. ob yap avéorn mpol’ (ris yap 
olde mote avéctn;) ddX épdvn mpwt Kxupiaxh tyépa (ait 
yap 7 Tpwrn Tod caBBarou, Tovtéctt, THs EBSouddos,) Hy ave 
éxadece pilav caBBatwv [Opp. vol. i. p. 263 c.] 

It must be superfluous to point out that Theophylact also, 
—like Victor, Jerome, and Hesychius,—is here only repro- 
ducing Eusebius. See above, p. 66, note (c). 


APPENDIX (C). 


Proof that Hxsycutus is a copyist only in what he says concerning 
the end of S. Mark's Gospel. 


(Referred to at pp. 57-58.) 


§ 1. Ir was confidently stated above (at p. 58) that Hesy- 
cHius, discussing the consistency of S. Matthew’s owé trav 
oaSParov (chap. xxviii. 1), with the mpwt of S. Mark (chap. 
xvi. 9), is a copyist only; and that he copies from the 
“ Quaestiones ad Marinum” of Evusrstus. The proof of that 
statement is subjoined. It should perhaps be explained that 
the extracts in the right-hand column have been dislocated 
in order to shew their close resemblance to what is set down 


in the left-hand column from Eusebius :— 


(Evsesivs. ) 

76 6Wée caSBarwy pH ryy éorepivny 
pay ry pera Thy Nuepay rov caf- 
Barov déeyerOa broddBomev.... 

GAAa 76 Bpadd cal de THs vuKTos. 


ovr yap kal owe ris Spas elwOa- 
pev Aeyew, Kal GWE Tod Katpod, Kai 
owe ths xpeias’ ob rHY éomépay dn- 
Aodvres, ovdE Toy pera NAiov dvcpas 
xpdvov, rd 8¢ od8pa Bpadov rovr 
onpaivovres TS Tpdr@" 


6bev Gorep Btepunvevwy avros 
éavrév 6 Mar@aios pera rd dpe oaB- 
Barev, érnyaye ry éempwoxovcn «is 
piav caBBarov. 

“EOos d€ dAnv ri é88ouadsa cdf - 
Barov xakciv. 

A€yerat your mapa Trois Evayyedto- 
Tais TH wa Toy caSBatwv* 

év 38€ rp ouvnbeia, Sevrépa caB- 


Barer, xai rpirn caBBarav. 


(Evsesrvs ad Marinum, apud 
Mai, vol. iv. p. 257-8.) 


(Hesycurvs, or Severus. ) 

Td 8€ 6We caBBdrwv ov Thy éoné- 
pay thy pera rv dvow Tov Alou 
8nrol... . 

G\Aa.... 7d Bpadioy xai modd 
Seeornxds. ... 

kal yap mov kal oUrws Huiv ovvn- 
Ges Aeyetv, We Tod Katpod mapayéyo- 
vas’ de rhs Spas, oe ris xpeias’ 
ovxi Thy é€omepay, Kai Tov pera HAiov 
dvopas xpdvov Snrovaw' aArAda Td 
Bpadiov, .... Tov tpdmoy Tovroy 
pnvvovet, 

6 Mar@aios .... domep épunvevov 
éaurov, éniyaye TH éemipwoxovan eis 
piay caBSarov. 


odBBarov 8€ rnv macay ¢Bdoudda 
xaheiv “ESpaios €8os. 

atrixka youv oi evayyeduoral ty 
pa tay caBBarwr pact" 

ovrw 8) Kal év 7 curnbecia Kex- 
xphucOa, devrépay caBSdrwv, «ai 
tpitny caBBarwvr, 

(Gree. Nyss. [ vid. supra, p. 39 

to 41.] Opp. vol. iii. p. 402. 
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Hesycutivs, a Copyist only. 


§ 2. Subjoined, in the right-hand column, is the original 
text of the passage of Hesycuius exhibited in English at 
p.57. The intention of setting down the parallel passages 
from Evsrstus, and from Vicror of Antioch, is in order to 
shew the sources from which Hesychius obtained his mate- 
rials,—as explained at p. 58 :— 


(Evsestvs. ) 
Ta ‘your dxp8n trav dyrrypapev 
rd rédos meprypade: tis Kata Tov 
Mdpxoy igropias év trois Adyots K.T.A. 
ols emdeyer’ .. . “ ai ovdevi obder, 
clrrov, époBotrro yap.” 
(Evsesivs ad Marinum, apud 
Mai, iv. p. 255.) 
(Vicrork or Antrocn.) 
ered) 8€ Ev Tit. . 


« Mpooreirat 
Avaoras” x. 7... Boxe de 
tovro diadwreiy re td Maréaiov 


eipnpev@, . . . 


oitws dvayvwoopeba’® “ ’Avacras 
8¢,” cal trocri£artes erayaper, “mpwt 
TH a Tav caBBareav eparvn Mapia 
TH Maydadnvy"” iva ro pev * 
ras’? — 

(Victor Antiocr., ed. Cramer, 


vol. i. p. 444, line 19 to line 27.) 


dvac- 


(Hesycuivs, or Severus.) 
év pev obv Trois axpiBeorépois ayti- 
ypaots TO Kara Mapxov evayyéAcov 
Mexpt Tou 
TO TéAos. 


“ae 


époBoivro yap,” exec 


év 8€ rigt mpdoKerrat Kai ravra. 
“’Avacras” «.t.A. tovro 8€ évay- 
tiwciy twa Sonet exew mpds ra 
eumpoober elpnpueva’ 

[ rijs yap Spas rijs vurds ayvdorov 
rvyxavovens xa" hv 6 Swrip avéorn, 
mas évravOa dvacriva “ mpwi" yé- 
ypanrat ; GdX’ obdev évavriov harnce- 
rat Td pyrov, ef | 

per’ emornuns dvayvwodpeba® Kai 
yap trocriga: dei ovveras* “’Avac- 
tas 8€,” Kat ovtes erayayew, “ mpwt 
mpaty caBBarwv épbavn mparov Mapia 
tT MaySadnvp.” iva rd pev “* dvac- 


so 
Tas 


[éxn tiv dvaopay cuppdoves re 
Mar€ai, mpds tov mpodaSdvra xat- 


pov, rd 8é “ mpwt” mpds ri ris 
Mapias yevouérny émipavetay dro- 
806cin. | 


(Gree. Nyss. Opp. vol. iii. p. 
411, B,c,D: which may be also 
seen in Cramer’s Catenae, [vol.i. 
p. 250, line 21 to line 33,] as- 
cribed to ‘Severus, Archbishop 
of Antioch,” (Zbid. p. 243.]) 


APPENDIX (D). 


Some account of Victor or Antiocu’s Commentary on S. Mark's 
Gospel ; together with an enumeration of MSS. which contain 
Victor's Work. 

(Referred to at p. 60.) 


‘“‘ApREs avoir examiné avec soin les MSS. de la Biblio- 
théque du Roi,” (says the Pére Simon in his Hist. Crit. 
du N. T. p.79,) “j’ai réconnu que cet ouvrage” (he is 
speaking of the Commentary on 8, Mark’s Gospel popularly 
ascribed to Victor of Antioch,) “n’est ni d’Origéne, ni de 
Victor d’Antioche, ni de Cyrille, ni d’aucun autre auteur en 
particulier. C’est un recueil de plusieurs Péres, dont on a 
marqué les noms dans quelques exemplaires; et si ces noms 
ne se trouvent point dans d’autres, cela est assez ordinaire 
i ces recueils, qu’on appelle chaines*.” It will be seen from 
the notices of the work in question already offered, (supra, 
p. 59 to p. 65,) that I am able to yield only a limited acqui- 
escence in this learned writer’s verdict. That the materials 
out of which Vicror or AntiocH constructed his Commentary 
are scarcely ever original,—is what no one will deny who 
examines the work with attention. But the Author of 
a compilation is an Author still; and to put Victor’s claim 
to the work before us on a level with that of Origen or of 
Cyril, is entirely to misrepresent the case and hopelessly to 
perplex the question. 

Concerning Vicror himself, nothing whatever is known 
except that he was “a presbyter of Antioch.” Concerning 
his Work, I will not here repeat what I have already stated 
elsewhere ; but, requesting the Reader to refer to what was 
remarked at pp. 59 to 65, I propose to offer a few observa- 
tions with which I was unwilling before to encumber the 


* Kollar, (editing Lambecius,—iii. 159, 114,) expresses the same opinion.— 
Huet (Origeniana, lib. iii. c. 4, pp. 274-5,) has a brief and unsatisfactory disser- 
tation on the same subject ; but he arrives at a far shrewder conclusion. 
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text ; holding it to be a species of duty for those who have 
given any time and attention to a subject like the present to 
contribute the result, (however slender and unsatisfactory it 
may prove,) to the common store. Let abler men enlarge 
the ensuing scanty notices, and correct me if in any respect 
I shall have inadvertently fallen into error. 

1. There exists a Commentary, then, on S. Mark’s Gospel, 
which generally claims on its front “ Vicror, PREsBYTER 
oF Antiocn,” for its Author®. A Latin translation of this 
work, (not the original Greek,) was, in the first instance, 
published at Ingolstadt in 1580°, by Theodore Peltanus, 
His Latin version found its way at once into “ Bibliothece,’’ 
(or Collections of Writings of the Fathers,) and has been 
again and again reprinted. 

2. The Greek text of Victor was first published at Rome 
by Peter Possinus in 1673, from a MS. existing somewhere 
in Germany; which Bathazar Corderius had transcribed and 
presented to Possinus about thirty years before. Corderius 
gave Possinus at the same time his transcript of an anony- 
mous Commentary on S. Mark preserved in the Vatican ; 
and Possinus had already in his possession the transcript of 
a third Commentary on the same Evangelist (also anony- 
mous) which he had obtained from the Library of Charles 
de Montchal, Abp. of Toulouse. These three transcripts Pos- 
sinus published in a well-known volume. It is to be wished 
that he had kept them distinct, instead of to some extent 
blending their contents confusedly into one’. Still, the dis- 


* The copies which I have seen, are headed,—BIKTOPOC (sometimes BIK- 
T@POC) MPECBYTEPOT ANTIOXEIAC €PMHNEIA €IC TO KATA MAPKON 
€TAITEAION ; or with words precisely to that effect. Very often no Author’s 
name is given. Rarely is the Commentary assigned to Cyril, Origen, &e.— 
Vide infra, N°. iii, xii, xiv, xix, xlviii, Also, N°. xlvii (comp. xxviii.) 

© Victoris Antiocheni in Marcum, et Titi Bostrorum Episcopi in Evan- 
gelium Incae commentarii; ante hac quidem nunquam in lucem editi, nunc 
vero studio et opera Theodori Peltani luce simul et Latinitate donati. In- 
golstad. 1580, 8vo. pp. 510. 

¢ “Ex hoe ego, quasi metallo triplici, una conflata massa, inde annulos for- 
mavi, quos singulos Evangelici contextus articulis aptatos, inter seque morsu 
ac nexu mutuo commissos, in torquem producerem, quo, si possem consequi, 
sancto Evangelistae Marco decus et ornamentum adderetur.”—Prafatio : from 
which the particulars in the text are obtained. 
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located paragraphs of Victor of Antioch are recognisable by 
the name of their author (“ Victor Antiochenus”’) prefixed 
to each: while “Tolosanus” designates the Toulouse MS. : 
“‘ Vaticanus” (or simply “‘ Anonymus”’) the Vatican. 

3. At the end of another century, (1775) C. F. Matthaei 
put forth at Moscow, with his usual skill and accuracy, 
a new and independent Edition of Victor’s Commentary °: 
the text of which is based on four of the Moscow MSS. 
This work, which appeared in two parts, has become of 
extraordinary rarity. I have only just ascertained (June, 
1871,) that one entire Copy is preserved in this country. 

4. Lastly, (in 1840,) Dr. J. A. Cramer, in the first volume 
of his Catenae on the N.T., reproduced Victor’s work from 
independent MS. sources. He took for his basis two Codices 
in the Paris Library, (No. 186 and No. 188), which, however, 
prove to have been anciently so exactly assimilated the one to 
the other [infrd, p. 279] as to be, in fact, but duplicates of one 
and the same original. Cramer supplemented their contents 
from Laud. Gr. 33, (in the Bodleian :) Coisl. 23: and Reg. 
178 at Paris. The result has been by far the fullest+and 
most satisfactory exhibition of the Commentary of Victor of 
Antioch which has hitherto appeared. Only is it to be 
regretted that the work should have been suffered to come 
abroad disfigured in every page with errors so gross as to be 
even scandalous, and with traces of slovenly editorship which 
are simply unintelligible. I cannot bring myself to believe 
that Dr. Cramer ever inspected the MSS. in the Paris 
Library in person. Else would the slender advantage which 
those abundant materials have proved to so learned and ac- 
complished a scholar, be altogether unaccountable. More- 
over, he is incorrect in what he says about them‘: while 
his reasons for proposing to assign the work of Victor 
of Antioch to Cyril of Alexandria are undeserving of seri- 
ous attention. 

On a comparison of these four Editions of the same work, 
it is discovered that the Latin version of Peltanus (1580), 


* BIKTOPOS xpecBurépou *Avrioxelas kal GAdAwy trav aylov rarépww e&fonors 
els rd ward Mdpxov Ayioy ebayyéAiow: ex Codd. Mosqq. edidit C. F. Matthwi, 
Mosquae, 1775. f P, xxvii—xxviii. 
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represents the same Greck text which Possinus gave to the 
world in 1673. Peltanus translates very loosely; in fact 
he paraphrases rather than translates his author, and con- 
fesses that he has taken great liberties with Victor’s text. 
But I believe it will be found that there can have been no 
considerable discrepancy between the MS. which Peltanus 
employed, and that which Possinus afterwards published.— 
Not so the text which Matthaei edited, which is in fact for 
the most part, (though not invariably,) rather an Epitome 
of Victor’s Commentary. On the other hand, Cramer’s 
text is more full than that of Possinus. There seem to be 
only a few lines in Possinus, here and there, which are not 
to be met with in Cramer; whereas no less than twenty- 
eight of Cramer’s pages are not found in the work of Pos- 
sinus. Cramer’s edition, therefore, is by far the most complete 
which has hitherto appeared. And though it cries aloud 
for revision throughout; though many important correc- 
tions might easily be introduced into it, and the whole 
brought back in countless particulars more nearly to the 
state in which it is plain that Victor originally left it ;— 
I question whether more than a few pages of additional 
matter could easily be anywhere recovered. I collated several 
pages of Cramer (Oct. 1869) with every MS. of Victor in 
the Paris Library; and all but invariably found that Cra- 
mer’s text was fuller than that of the MS. which lay before 
me. Seldom indeed did I meet with a few lines in any 
MS. which had not already seen the light in Cramer’s edi- 
tion. One or other of the four Codices which he employed 
seems to fill up almost every hiatus which is met with in 
any of the MSS. of this Father. 

For it must be stated, once for all, that an immense, and 
I must add, a most unaccountable discrepancy is observable 
between the several extant copies of Victor: yet not so 
much in respect of various readings, or serious modifications 
of his text; (though the transpositions are very frequent, 
and often very mischievous *;) as resulting from the bound- 


¢ To understand what is alluded to, the reader should compare the upper 
and the lower half of p. 442 in Cramer: noting that he has one and the same 
annotation before him; but diversely exhibited. (The lower part of the page 
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less license which every fresh copyist seems to have allowed 
himself chiefly in abridging his author.—To skip a few lines: 
to omit an explanatory paragraph, quotation, or digression : 
to pass per saltum from the beginning to the end of a pas- 
sage: sometimes to leave out a whole page: to transpose: 
to paraphrase: to begin or to end with quite a different 
form of words ;—proves to have been the rule. Two copyists 
engaged on the same portion of Commentary are observed 
to abridge it in two quite different ways. I question whe- 
ther there exist in Europe three manuscripts of Victor 
which correspond entirely throughout. The result is per- 
plexing in a high degree. Not unfrequently (as might be 
expected) we are presented with two or even three different 
exhibitions of one and the same annotation®. Meanwhile, 
as if to render the work of collation (in a manner) impos- 
sible,— (1) Peltanus pleads guilty to having transposed 
and otherwise taken liberties with the text he translated : 
(2) Possinus confessedly welded three codices into one: 
(3) Matthaei pieced and patched his edition out of four 
MSS. ; and (4) Cramer, out of five. 

The only excuse I can invent for this strange licentious- 
ness on the part of Victor’s ancient transcribers is this :— 
They must have known perfectly well, (in fact it is ob- 
vious,) that the work before them was really little else but 
a compilation ; and that Victor had already abridged in the 
same merciless way the writings of the Fathers (Chryso- 
stom chiefly) from whom he obtained his materials. We 
are to remember also, I suppose, the labour which tran- 
scription involved, and the costliness of the skins out of 
which ancient books were manufactured. But when all 
has been said, I must candidly admit that the extent of 
license which the ancients evidently allowed themselves 
quite perplexes me‘, Why, for example, remodel the struc- 


is taken from Cod. 178.) Besides transposing the sentences, the author of 
Cod. 178 has suppressed the reference to Chrysostom, and omitted the name 
of Apolinarius in line 10, (Compare Field’s ed. of Chrys. iii. 529, top of 
the page.) 

* Thus the two notes on p. 440 are found substantially to agree with the 
note on p. 441, which = Chrys. p. 527. See also infra, p. 289. 

' Let any one, with Mai’s edition of the “ Quaestiones ad Marinum” of Eu- 

T 
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ture of a sentence and needlessly vary its phraseology? 
Never I think in my life have I been more hopelessly con- 
fused than in the Bibliotheque, while attempting to collate 
certain copies of Victor of Antioch. 

I dismiss this feature of the case by saying that if any 
person desires a sample of the process I have been describ- 
ing, he cannot do better than bestow a little attention on 
the “ Preface” (v7o@ecis) at the beginning of Victor’s Com- 
mentary. It consists of thirty-eight lines in Cramer’s 
edition: of which Possinus omits eleven; and Matthaei 
also, eleven;—but not the same eleven. On the other hand, 
Matthaei! prolongs the Preface by eight lines. Strange to 
relate, the MS. from which Cramer professes to publish, goes 
on differently. If I may depend on my hasty pencilling, 
after éxxAnoias [ Cramer, i. p. 264, line 16,] Evan. 300, 
[= Reg. 186, fo/. 93, line 16 from bottom] proceeds,—Kr»- 
uns €v Extm Tov vUroTtuTw@cewy, (thirty-one lines, ending) 
yapaxtip éyévero. 

On referring to the work of Possinus, “ Anonymus Vati- 
canus” is found to exhibit so admirable a condensation (?) 
of the v7rdGecrs in question, that it is difficult to divest one- 
self of the suspicion that it must needs be an original and 
independent composition ; the germ out of which the longer 
Preface has grown .... We inspect the first few pages of 
the Commentary, and nothing but perplexity awaits us at 
every step. It is not till we have turned over a few pages 
that we begin to find something like exact correspondence. 

As for the Work,—(for I must now divest myself of the 
perplexing recollections which the hurried collation of so 
many MSS. left behind; and plainly state that, in spite of 
all, I yet distinctly ascertained, and am fully persuaded 
that the original work was one,—the production, no doubt, 
of “Victor, Presbyter of Antioch,” as 19 out of the 52 
MSS. declare) :—For the Commentary itself, I say, Victor 
explains at the outset what his method had been. Having 


sebius before him, note how mercilessly they are abridged, mutilated, ampu- 
tated by subsequent writers. Compare for instance p. 257 with Cramer's 
“Catenae,” i. p. 251-2; and this again with the “ Catena in Joannem” of Cor- 
derius, p. 448-9. } With whom, Reg. 177 and 703 agree. 
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failed to discover any separate exposition of 8. Mark’s Gos- 
pel, he had determined to construct one, by collecting the 
occasional notices scattered up and down the writings of 
Fathers of the Church*. Accordingly, he presents us in 
the first few lines of his Commentary (p. 266) with a brief 
quotation from the work of Eusebius “to Marinus, on the 
seeming inconsistency of the Evangelical accounts of the 
Resurrection ;” following it up with a passage from “ the 
vit [ vii" ?] tome of Origen’s Exegetics on S. John’s Gospel.” 
We are thus presented at the outset with two of Victor’s 
favorite authorities. The work of Eusebius just named he 
was evidently thoroughly familiar with'. I suspect that he 
has many an unsuspected quotation from its pages. Towards 
the end of his Commentary, (as already elsewhere explained, ) 
he quotes it once and again. 

Of Origen also Victor was evidently very fond™: and his 
words on two or three occasions seem to shew that he had 
recourse besides habitually to the exegetical labours of Apo- 
linarius, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Titus of Bostra"™. Puas- 
sages from Cyril of Alexandria are occasionally met with ° ; 
and once at least (p.370) he has an extract from Basil. 
The historian Josephus he sometimes refers to by name ?. 

But the Father to whom Victor is chiefly indebted is 
Chrysostom,—whom he styles “‘the blessed John, Bishop of 
the Royal City ;” (meaning Constantinople’). Not that 


k p. 263, line 3 to 13, and in Possinus, p. 4. 

' Eusebius is again quoted at p. 444, and referred to at p. 445 (line 23-5). 
See especially p. 446. 

™ What is found at p. 314 (on S, Mark v. 1,) is a famous place. (Cf. Huet’s 
ed. ii. 131.) Compare also Victor's first note on i. 7 with the same edit. of 
Origen, ii. 125 c, D,—which Victor is found to have abridged. Compare the 
last note on p. 346 with Orig.i. 284.4. Note, that Gadros 8€ gna, (foot of 
p. 427) is also Origen. Cf. Possinus, p. 324. 

" See pp. 408, 418, 442. 

° eg. the first note on p. 311; (comp. Possinus, p. 95): and the last note 
on p. 323; (comp. Poss. p. 123.) Compare also Cramer, p. 395 (line 16-22) 
with Poss. p. 249.—I observe that part of a note on p.315 is ascribed by Pos- 
sinus (p. 102) to Athanasius: while a scholium at p. 321 and p. 359, has no 
owner. 

P e.g. p. 408, 411 (twice). 

4 In p.418,—4 rijs BaoiAld0s wéAews éxloxowos "Iwdvyns. For instances of 

T2 
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Victor, strictly speaking, transcribes from Chrysostom; at 
least, to any extent. His general practice is slightly to 
adapt his Author’s language to his own purpose ; sometimes, 
to leave out a few words; a paragraph; half a page". Then, 
he proceeds to quote another Father probably ; or, it may 
be, to offer something of his own. But he seldom gives any 
intimation of what it is he does: and if it were not for the 
occasional introduction of the phrase 6 wév dyat or GAXos bé 
gyno’, a reader of Victor’s Commentary might almost mis- 
take it for an original composition. So little pains does this 
Author take to let his reader know when he is speaking in 
his own person, when not, that he has not scrupled to retain 
Chrysostom’s phrases éy@ &é olwac', &c. The result is that 
it is often impossible to know to whose sentiments we are 
listening. It cannot be too clearly borne in mind that 
ancient ideas concerning authorship differed entirely from 
those of modern times; especially when Holy Scripture was 
to be commented on. 

I suspect that, occasionally, copyists of Victor’s work, 
as they recognised a fragment here and there, prefixed to it 


quotation from Chrysostom, comp. V. A. p. 315 with Chrys. pp. 398-9: p.376 
with Chrys. pp. 227-8: p.420 with Chrys. p. 447, &c. 

* Take for example Victor's Commentary on the stilling of the storm 
(pp. 312-3), which is merely an abridged version of the first part of Chryso- 
stom’s 28'* Homily on 8. Matthew (pp. 395-8); about 45 lines being left out. 
Observe Victor's method however. Chrysostom begins as follows:—O pév 
oby Aouxas, dwadAdrtwv davrby rot dmrarnbiva: trav xpdvev rhy tdi, obrws 
elrev, (Then follows 8S, Luke viii. 22.) nal 5 Mdpxos dpolws. Obros 8 odx 
obrws* GAAG Kal dxoAov@lay évraifa Biarnpe?. Victor, because he had S. Mark 
(not 8. Matthew) to comment upon, begins thns:—‘O wiv Mdpxos aradAdrrwv 
éavrdy rot drairnOivai tay xpdvev thy rat, obrws elev, duolws 5¢ Kal d Aodcas* 
6 5¢ Mar@aios ody ofrws’ dAAd Kal dkodoviiay évraida Biarnpei. 

* eg. V. A. p.422 (from 4 u& gnow to BAdos 5€ now) = Chrys. p. 460. 
Observe the next paragraph also, (p. 423,) begins, &AAos g@now.—So again, V. 
A. pp. 426-7 = Chrys. pp. 473-6: where &AAos 8€ gonot, at the foot of p. 427 
introduces a quotation from Origen, as appears from Possinus, p.324—See 
also p. 269, line 1,—which is from Chrys. p. 130,—# as 4 GAAos being the next 
words.—The first three lines in p. 316 = Chrys. p. 399. Then follows, &AAos 3¢ 
gnaw. See also pp. 392: 407 (pacl riwes—Erepos 3¢ gnaw): pp. 415 and 433. 
After quoting Eusebius by name (p. 446-7), Victor says (line 3) &AdAos 3¢ 
ono. 

* eg. V. A. p. 420 line 15, which = Chrys. p. 447. 
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the name of its author. This would account for the ex- 
tremely partial and irregular occurrence of such notes of 
authorship; as well as explain why a name duly prefixed 
in one copy is often missing in another". Whether Victor’s 
Commentary can in strictness be called a “ Catena,” or not, 
must remain uncertain until some one is found willing to 
undertake the labour of re-editing his pages; from which, 
by the way, I cannot but think that some highly interesting 
(if not some important) results would follow. 

Yet, inasmuch as Victor never, or certainly very seldom, 
prefixes to a passage from a Father the name of its Author ; 
—above all, seeing that sometimes, at all events, he is ori- 
ginal, or at least speaks in his own person ;—I think the 
title of ‘“‘ Catena” inappropriate to his Commentary. 

As favourable and as interesting a specimen of this work 
as could be found, is supplied by his annotation on S. Mark 
xiv. 3. He begins as follows, (quoting Chrysostom, p. 436) : 
—‘‘One and the same woman seems to be spoken of by all 
the Evangelists. Yet is this not the case. By three of 
them one and the same seems to be spoken of; not however 
by 8. John, but another famous person,—the sister of La- 
zarus. This is what is said by John, the Bishop of the 
Royal City.—Origen on the other hand says that she who, 
in S. Matthew and S. Mark, poured the ointment in the 
house of Simon the leper was a different person from the 
sinner whom S. Luke writes about who poured the ointment 
on His feet in the house of the Pharisee.—Apolinarius * and 
Theodorus say that all the Evangelists mention one and the 
same person; but that John rehearses the story more ac- 
curately than the others. It is plain, however, that Mat- 
thew, Mark, and John speak of the same individual; for 
they relate that Bethany was the scene of the transaction ; 
and this is a village ; whereas Luke [viii. 37] speaks of some 
one else; for, ‘Behold,’ (saith he) ‘a woman in the city 
which was a sinner,” &c., &e. 

* e.g. Theod. Mops., (p. 414,) which name is absent from Cod. Reg. 201 :— 
Basil, (p.370) whose name Possinus does not seem to have read :—Cyril’s name, 
which Possinus found in a certain place (p. 311), is not mentioned in Laud, 


Gr, 33 fol. 100 4, at top, &e. 
* So in the Catena of Corderius, in S. Joannem, p. 302. 
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But the most important instance by far of independent 
and sound judgment is supplied by that concluding para- 
graph, already quoted and largely remarked upon, at pp. 
64-5; in which, after rehearsing all that had been said 
against the concluding verses of S. Mark’s Gospel, Victor 
vindicates their genuineness by appealing in his own person 
to the best and the most authentic copies. The Reader is 
referred to Victor’s Text, which is given below, at p. 288. 

It only remains to point out, that since Chrysostom, (whom 
Victor speaks of as 6 év dyiots, [p.408,] and 6 paxapios, 
[p. 442, ]) died in a.p. 407, it cannot be right to quote “ 401” 
as the date of Victor’s work. Rather would a.p. 450 be 
a more reasonable suggestion: seeing that extracts from 
Cyril, who lived on till a.p. 444, are found here and there 
in Victor’s pages. We shall not perhaps materially err 
if we assign a.pD. 430—450 as Victor of Antioch’s approxi- 
mate date. 

I conclude these notices of an unjustly neglected Father, 
by specifying the MSS. which contain his Work. Dry 
enough to ordinary readers, these pages will not prove un- 
interesting to the critical student. An enumeration of all 
the extant Codices with which I am acquainted which con- 
tain Vicror or AnTiIocn’s Commentary on S. Mark’s Gospel, 
follows :-— 


(i.) Evan. 12 (= Reg. 230) a most beautiful MS. 

The Commentary on 8. Mark is here assigned to Vicror by 
name; being a recension very like that which Matthaei has pub- 
lished. 8S. Mark’s text is given in extenso. 


(ii.) Evan. 19 (= Reg. 189: anciently numbered 487 and 
1880. Also 134 and 1385. At back, 1603.) A grand folio, well- 
bound and splendidly written. Pictures of the Evangelists in such 
marvellous condition that the very tools employed by a scribe might be 
reproduced. The ground gilded. Headings, §c. and words from 
Scripture all in gold. 

Here also the Commentary on S, Mark’s Gospel is assigned to 
Vicror. The differences between this text and that of Cramer 
(e.g. at fol. 320-3, 370,) are hopelessly numerous and complicated. 
There seem to have been extraordinary liberties taken with the 
text of this copy throughout. 
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(iii.) Evan. 20 (— Reg. 188: anciently numbered 1883.) A splen- 
did folio,—the work of several hands and beautifully written. 

Victor’s Commentary on 8. Mark’s Gospel is generally consi- 
dered to be claimed for Crriz of ALExanprta by the following 
words : | 

TTIO@ECIC EIC TO KATA MAPKON ATION ETAITEAION 


EK THC EIC ATTON EPMHNEIAC TOT EN ATIOIC 
KTPIAAOT AAEZANAPEIAC, 


The correspondence between Evan. 20 and Evan. 300 [infra, 
N°. xiv], (= Reg. 188 and 186), is extraordinary’. In 8. Mark’s 
Gospel, (which alone I examined,) every page begins with the same 
syllable, both of Text and Commentary: (i.e. Reg. 186, fol. 94 to 197 
== Reg.188, fol. 87 to 140). Not that the number of words and let» 
ters in every line corresponds: but the discrepancy is compensated 
for by a blank at the end of each column, and at the foot of each 
page. Evan. 20 and Evan. 300 seem, therefore, in some mysterious 
way referable to a common original. The sacred Text of these two 
MSS., originally very dissimilar, has been made identical through- 
out; some very ancient (the original?) possessor of Reg. 188 having 
carefully assimilated the readings of his MS. to those of Reg. 186, 
the more roughly written copy; which therefore, in the judgment 
of the possessor of Reg. 188, exhibits the purer text. But how 
then does it happen that in both Codices alike, each of the Gospels 
(except 8. Matthew's Gospel in Reg. 188,) ends with the attestation 
that it has been collated with approved copies? Are we to suppose 
that the colophon in question was added after the one text had been 
assimilated to the other? This is a subject which well deserves 
attention. The reader is reminded that these two Codices have 
already come before us at pp. 118-9,—where see the notes. 

I proceed to set down some of the discrepancies between the 
texts of these two MSS.: in every one of which, Reg. 188 has been 
made conformable to Reg. 186 :— 


(Cop. Rea. 186.) (Cop. Rea, 188.) 
(1) Matth.xxvi. 70. atrav Aéyor | airadv ravrev A€yo 
(2) Mk. i. 2. as xabws 
(3) , Il. ¢ oot 
(4) ,, 16. BadrdAovras dupi- | dudiBaddovras dugiSrnorpov 
BAnorpoy 


Y I believe it will be found that Cod. Reg. 186 corresponds eractly with Cod. 
Reg. 188: also that the contents of Cod. Reg. 201 correspond with those of 
Cod. Reg. 206 ; to which last two, I believe is to be added Cod. Reg. 187. 
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(Cop. Rea. 186.) (Cop. Ree. 188.) 

(5) Mk. ii.21. madraig’ ef 3€ pn ye | mararp’ ef 8€ py, aiper rd wmAHpopa 
alpei an’ avrov rd avrou 
mAnpepa 

(6) ,, 111.10. eBepdmrevev edepdrevorev 

(7) » 17. rov 'lax@Bou "laxwBov. 

(8) ,, 18. xai Mar@uiov cai ©. | kai M. Tov TeAdvny cai O. 

(9) ,, Vi. 9. pa evddonabe evdedvcba 

(10) ,, 10. pévere peivare 


In the 2nd, 3rd, and 6th of these instances, Tischendorf is found 
(1869) to adopt the readings of Reg. 188: in the last four, those of 
Reg. 186. In the Ist, 4th, and 5th, he follows neither. 


(iv.) Evan, 24 (= Reg. 178.) A most beautifully written fol. 

Note, that this Codex has been mutilated at p. 70-1; from 
8. Matth. xxvii. 20 to S. Mark iv. 22 being away. It cannot there- 
fore be ascertained whether the Commentary on 8. Mark was here 
attributed to Victor or not. Cramer employed it largely in his 
edition of Victor (Catenae, vol. i. p. xxix,), as I have explained 
already at p. 271. Some notices of the present Codex are given 
above at p. 228-9. 


(v.) Evan. 25 ( = Reg. 191: anciently numbered Colb. 2259: 


ee Folio: grandly written. 
3 


No Author’s name to the Commentary on 8. Mark. The text of 
the Evangelist is given in extenso. 


(vi.) Evan. 34 (=Coisl. 195.) A grand folio, splendidly writ- 
ten, and in splendid condition: the paintings as they came from the 
hand of the artist. 

At fol. 172, the Commentary on S. Mark is claimed for Vicror. 
It will be found that Coisl. 23 (infra, N°. ix.) and Coisl. 195 are 
derived from a common original; but Cod.195 is the more per- 
fect copy, and should have been employed by Cramer in prefer- 
ence to the other (supra, p. 271.) There has been an older and 
a more recent hand employed on the Commentary. 


(vil.) Evan. 36 ( = Coisl. 20.) A truly sumptuous Coder. 

Some notices of this Codex have been given already, at p. 229. 
The Commentary on 8, Mark is Victor’s, but is without any 
Author’s name, 
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(viii.) Evan. 37 (==Coisl. 21.) Fol. 

The Commentary on 8. Mark is claimed for Vicror at fol. 117. 
It seems to be very much the same recension which is exhibited by 
Coisl. 19 (infra, N°, xviii.) and Coisl. 24 (infra, N°. xi.) The Text 
is given in extenso: the Commentary, in the margin. 


(ix.) Evan. 39 (= Coisl. 23.) 4 grand large fol. The writing 
singularly abbreviated. 

The Commentary on S. Mark is claimed for Victor: but is very 
dissimilar in its text from that which forms the basis of Cramer’s 
editions. (See above, on N°. vi.) It is Cramer’s “P.” (See his 
Catenae, vol. i. p. xxviii; and vide supra, p, 271.) 


(x.) Evan. 40 ( = Coisl. 22.) 

No Author’s name is prefixed to the Commentary (fol. 103); 
which is a recension resembling Matthaei’s. The Text is in extenso: 
the Commentary, in the margin. 


(xi.) Evan. 41 (= Coisl. 24.) Fol. 

This is a Commentary, not a Text. It is expressly claimed for 
Victor. The recension seems to approximate to that published by 
Matthaeci. (See on N°. viii.) One leaf is missing. (See fol. 136 b.) 


(xii.) Evan. 50 (= Bodl. Laud. Graec. 33.) 4to. The Com- 
mentary here seems to be claimed for Crrr or ALExanpria, but 
in the same unsatisfactory way as N°. iii and xiv. (See Coxe’s 
Cat. i. 516,) 


(xiii.) Evan. 299 (= Reg. 177: anciently numbered 2242°), 

The Commentary on 8, Mark is Victor’s, but is without any 
Author’sname. The Text of 8S. Mark is given in extenso: Victor's 
Commentary, in the margin. 


(xiv.) Evan. 300 (= Reg. 186: anciently numbered 692, 750, 
and 1882.) A noble Codex: but the work of different scribes. It is 
most beautifully written. 

At fol. 94, the Commentary on S. Mark is claimed for Cyrrim or 
ALEXANDRIA, in the same equivocal manner as above in N°. ili 
and xii, The writer states in the colophon that he had di- 
versely found it ascribed to Cyril and to Victor. (érAnpaOy ov 
Gc 7 épunveia tov Kata Mapxoy dyiov ebayyeXiov amd devas, &y tiow 
eipov Kupiddov ’AdeEavdpews, ev GAdos 3€ Bixropos mpecButepov. ) 
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See above, the note on Evan. 20 (N°. iii),—a MS. which, as 
already explained, has been elaborately assimilated to the present. 


(xv.) Evan. 301 ( = Reg. 187: anciently numbered 504, 537 
and 1879.) A splendid fol. beautifully written throughout. 
The Commentary on 8. Mark is here claimed for Victor. 


(xvi.) Evan. 309 (= Reg. 201: anciently numbered 176 and 
2423.) A very interesting little fol.: very peculiar in its style. 
Drawings old and curious. Beautifully written. 

The Commentary is here claimed for Vicror. This is not pro- 
perly a text of the Gospel; but parts of the text interwoven with 
the Commentary. Take a specimen*: (S. Mark xvi. 8—20.) 


Kat e€eAGovoat epurov amo Tov pvHweELoU. elyev d€ GuTUC 
TPOMOC KGL EKGTAGIC. ewc Sia TWV EMAKOAOVBOUVT@V GH- 


MEL@V. 
Over the text is written Key (xetpevov i.e. Zext) and over the 


Commentary éP (€ppnveia, i.e. Interpretation.) See the next. 


(xvii.) Evan. 312 (= Reg. 206: anciently numbered 968, 1058, 
2283; and behind, 1604. Also A. 67.) A beautiful little fol. 

Contains only the Commentary, which is expressly assigned to 
Vicror. This Copy of Victor’s Commentary is very nearly indeed 
a duplicate of Cod. 309, (N°. xvi.) both in its contents and in its 
method ; but it is less beautifully written. 


(xviii.) Evan. 329 (= Coisl. 19.) A very grand fol. 
The Commentary on 8. Mark is Victor’s, but is without any 
Author’s name. (See above, on N°. viii.) 


(xix.) Ree. 703, (anciently numbered 958: 1048, and Reg. 
2330: also No.18.) 4 grand large 4”. 

The Commentary is here claimed for Ortcex. Such at least is 
probably the intention of the heading (in gold capital letters) of 
the Prologue :— 


QPITENOTC MPOAOFOC EIC THN EPMHNEIAN TOT 
KATA MAPKON ETAITEAIOY. 


See on this subject the note at foot of p. 235. 


* Note, that this recurs at fol. 145 of a Codex at Moscow numbered 384 in 
the Syr. Cat. 
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(xx.) Evan. 304 (= Reg. 194. Teller 1892.) 

The text of 8S. Mark is here interwoven with a Commentary 
which I do not recognise. But from the correspondence of a note 
at the end with what is found in Possinus, pp. 361—38, I am led to 
suspect that the contents of this MS. will be found to correspond 
with what Possinus published and designated as ‘‘ Tolosanus.”’ 


(xxi.) Evan. 77 (Vind. Ness. 114, Lambec. 29.) Victor's Com- 
mentary is here anonymous. 


(xxii.) Evay. 92 (which belonged to Faesch of Basle [see Wet- 
stein’s Proleg.|, and which Haenel [p. 658 4] says is now in Basle 
Library). Wetstein’s account of this Codex shews that the Com- 
mentary on 8. Mark is here distinctly ascribed to Vicror. He says, 
—‘‘ Continet Marcum et in eum Victoris Antiocheni Commentarios, 
foliis 5 mutilos. Item Scholia in Epistolas Catholicas,” &c. And 
so Haenel. 


(xxiii.) Evan. 94 (As before, precisely ; except that Haencl’s 
{inaccurate } notice is at p. 657 6.) This Codex contains Vicror of 
Antioch’s Commentary on 8. Mark, (which is evidently here also as- 
signed to him dy name ;) and Titus of Bostra on S, Luke. Also 
several Scholia: among the rest, I suspect, (from what Haenel 
says), the Scholia spoken of supra, p. 47, note (x). 


(xxiv.) In addition to the preceding, and before mentioning 
them, Haenel says there also exists in the Library at Basle,— 
‘‘Vicroris Antiocheni Scholia in Evang. Marci: chart*.” 


(xxv.) Evan. 108 (Vind. Forlos. 5. Koll. 4.) Birch (p. 225) 
refers to it for the Scholion given in the next article. (Append. E.) 


(xxvi.) Evan. 129 (Vat. 358.) Brkopoc. rr ANTIO €P €IC KATA 
MAPKON. The Commentary is written along the top and bottom 
and down the side of each page; and there are references (a’, 8’, y’) 
inserted in the text to the paragraphs in the margin,—as in some 
of the MSS. at Paris. Prefixed is an exegetical apparatus by 
Eusebius, &c. 

Note, that of these five MSS. in the Vatican, (358, 756, 757, 
1229, 1445), the 3rd and 4th are without the prefatory section 
(beginning roAdév cis rd kara M.)—AIl 5 begin, Mdpxos 6 evayyedo- 
rys. In all but the 4th, the second paragraph begins capéorepov. 


* Catlalogus Librorum MSS, Lips. 1830, 4to, p 656 6. 
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The third passage begins in all 5, "Ioodvvayet rotbro. Any one seck- 
ing to understand this by a reference to the editions of Cramer or of 
Possinus will recognise the truth of what was stated above, p. 274, 
line 24 to 27. 


(xxvii.) Evan. 137 (Vat. 756.) The Commentary is written as 
in Vat. 358 (N°. xxvi): but no Author’s name is given. 


(xxviil.) Evan. 138 (Vat. 757.) On a blank page or fly-leaf at 
the beginning are these words:—é dvriypapos (sic) ofros ¢oriw 4 
Ilérpos 6 ris Aao‘txeias Sorts mponyeirat trav GAdwv eEnyntav evravéa. 
(Comp. N°. xlvii.) The Commentary and Text are not kept dis- 
tinct, as in the preceding Codex. Both are written in an ill-looking, 
slovenly hand. 


(xxix.) Evan. 143 (Vat. 1,229.) The Commentary is written as 
in Vat. 358 (N°. xxvi), but without the references ; and no Author’s 
name is given. 


(xxx.) Evan. 181 (Xavier, Cod. Zelada.) Birch was shewn this 
Codex of the Four Gospels in the Library of Cardinal Xavier of 
Zelada (Prolegomena, p. lviii): ‘‘ Cujus forma est in folio, pp. 596. 
In margine passim occurrunt scholia ex Patrum Commentariis 
exscripta.” 


(xxxi.) Evan. 186 (Laur. vi. 18.) This Codex is minutely de- 
scribed by Bandini (Cat. i. 180), who gives the Scholion (fra, 
p. 388-9), and says that the Commentary is without any Author's 
name. 


(xxxii.) Evan. 194 (Laur. vi. 33.) Bixropos mpeoSurépov ‘Avrio- 
xelas éppnveia eis rd Kata Mapxov evayyédcov. (See the description of 
this Codex in Bandini’s Cat. i. 158.) 


(xxxiii.) Evan. 195 (Laur. vi. 34.) This Codex seems to cor- 
respond in its contents with N°. xxxi. supra: the Commentary 
containing the Scholion, and being anonymous. (See Bandini, 
p- 161.) 


(xxxiv.) Evan. 197 (Laur. viii. 14.) The Commentary, (which is 
Victor’s, but has no Author’s name prefixed,) is defective at the 
end. (See Bandini, p. 355.) 


(xxxv.) Evan. 210 (Venct. 27.) ‘‘Conveniunt initio Commen- 
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tarii eum iis qui Victori Antiocheno tribuuntur, progressu autem 
discrepant.” (Theupoli Graeca D. Marci Bibl. Codd. MSS. Venet. 
1740.) I infer that the work is anonymous, 


(xxxvi.) Venet. 495. ‘ Vicrorts AntiocHEeNI Presbyteri expo- 
sitio in Evangelium Marci, collecta ex diversis Patribus.” (I obtain 
this reference from the Catalogue of Theupolus.) 


(xxxvii.) Evan. 215 (Venet. 544.) I presume, from the descrip- 
tion in the Catalogue of Theupolus, that this Codex also contains 
a copy of Victor’s Commentary. 


(xxxviii.) Evan. 221 (Vind. Ness. 117, Lambec. 38). Kollar has 
a long note (s) [ili 157] on the Commentary, which has no 
Author’s name prefixed. Birch (p. 225) refers to it for the purpose 
recorded under N°. xxv. 


(xxxix.) Evan. 222 (Vind. Ness. 180, Lambec. 39.) The Commen- 
tary is anonymous. Birch refers to it, as before. 


Add the following six MSS. at Moscow, concerning which, see 
Matthaei’s Nov. Test. (1788) vol. ii. p. xii. :— 


(xl.) Evan. 237 (This is Matthaeci’s d or p [described in his 
N. T. ix. 242. Also Vict. Ant. ii. 137.) ‘SS. Synod. 42:’’) and 
is one of the MSS. employed by Matthaei in his ed. of Victor.— 
The Commentary on S. Mark has no Author’s name prefixed. 


(xli.) Evan. 238 (Matthaei’s e or & [described in his W. 7. ix. 
200. Also Vict. Ant. ii. 141.] ‘‘SS. Synod. 48.’") This Codex 
formed the basis of Matthaei’s ed. of Victor, [See the Not. Codd. 
MSS. at the end of vol. ii. p. 123. Also W. 7. ix, 202.] The 
Commentary on S, Mark is anonymous. 


(xlii.) Evan. 253 (Matthaei’s 10 [described in his ¥. 7. ix. 
234.] It was lent him by Archbishop Nicephorus.) Matthaci 
says (p. 236) that it corresponds with a (our Evan. 259). No 
Author’s name is prefixed to the Commentary on 8S. Mark. 


(xliii.) Evan, 255 (Matthaei’s 12 [described in his V.7. ix. 222. 
Also Vict. Ant. ii. 133.] ‘SS. Synod. 139.’? The Scholia on 
S. Mark are here entitled éfnynrixai éxAoyai, and (as in 14) are few 
in number. For some unexplained reason, in his edition of Victor 
of Antioch, Matthaei saw fit to designate this MS. as 3.” [W. 7. 
ix. 224 note.]... . See by all means, infra, the ‘ Postscript.”’ 
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(xliv.) Evan. 256 (Matthaei’s 14 [described in his N. 7. ix. 220.]} 
“ Bibl. Typ. Synod. 3.”) The Commentary on S. Mark is here as- 
signed to Vicror, presbyter of Antioch; but the Scholia are said to 
be (as in 12” [N°*, xxxix]) few in number. 


(xlv.) Evan, 259 (Matthaei’s a or a [described in his WV. 7. ix. 
237. Also Viet, Ant. ii.128.] ‘8S. Synod. 45.") This is one of 
the MSS. employed by Matthaei in his ed. of Victor. No Author’s 
name is prefixed to the Commentary. 


(xlvi.) Evan. 332 (Taurin. xx 4 iv. 20.) Victor’s Commentary 
is here given anonymously. (See the Catalogue of Pasinus, 
P. 1. p. 91.) 


(xlvii.) Evan. 353 (Ambros. M. 93): with the same Commen- 
tary as Evan. 181, (i.e. N°. xxx.) 


(xlviii.) Evan. 374 (Vat. 1445.) Written continuously in a very 
minute character. The Commentary is headed (in a later Greek 
hand) + é¢pynveia érpov Aaodixeias els rods 8 dy [ious ] edayyediords +. 
This is simply a mistake. No such Work exists: and the 
Commentary on the second Evangelist is that of Victor. (See 
N°, xxviii.) 


(xlix.) Evan. 428 (Monacensis 381. Augsburg 11): said to be 
duplicate of Evan. 300 (i.e. of N°. xiv.) 


(1.) Evan. 432 (Monacensis 99.) The Commentary contained 
in this Codex is evidently assigned to Vicror. 


(li.) Evan. 7°¢ (ix. 3.471.) A valuable copy of the Four Gos- 
pels, dated 1062; which Edw. de Muralto (in his Catalogue of the 
Greck MSS. in the Imperial Library at 8. Petersburg) says contains 
the Commentary of Vicrorn Ant. (See Scrivener’s Introduction, 
p- 178.) 


(lii.) At Toledo, in the * Biblioteca de la Iglesia Mayor,” Haenel 
[p. 885] mentions :—“ Vicror AntiocuENvs Comm. Graec. in iv. [?] 
Evangelia saec. xiv. membr. fol.” 

To this enumeration, (which could certainly be very extensively 
increased,) will probably have to be added the following :— 


Evan, 146 (Palatino-Vat. 5.) 
Evan, 233 (Escurial y. ii. 8.) 
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Evan. 373 (Vat. 1423.) 
Evan. 379 (Vat. 1769.) 
Evan. 427 (Monacensis 465, Augsburg 10.) 


Middle Hill, N°. 13,975,—a MS. in the collection of Sir Thomas 
Phillipps. 


In conclusion, it can scarcely require to be pointed out 
that Vicror’s Commentary,—of which the Church in her 
palmiest days shewed herself so careful to multiply copies, 
and of which there survive to this hour such a vast number 
of specimens,—must needs anciently have enjoyed very pecu- 
liar favour. It is evident, in fact, that an Epitome of Chry- 
sostom’s Homilies on 8. Matthew, together with Vicror’s 
compilation on S. Mark,—Titus of Bostra on 8. Luke,—and 
a work in the main derived from Chrysostom’s Homilies on 
S. John ;—that these four constituted the established Com- 
mentary of ancient Christendom on the fourfold Gospel. In- 
dividual copyists, no doubt, will have been found occasionally 
to abridge certain of the Annotations, and to omit others: 
or else, out of the multitude of Scholia by various ancient 
Fathers which were evidently once in circulation, and must 
have been held in very high esteem,—(Irenewus, Origen, 
Ammonius, Eusebius, Apolinarius, Cyril, Chrysostom, the 
Gregorys, Basil, Theodore of Mopsuestia, and Theodore 
of Heraclea,) they will have introduced extracts accord- 
ing to their individual caprice. In this way, the general 
sameness of the several copies is probably to be accounted 
for, while their endless discrepancy in matters of detail is 
perhaps satisfactorily explained. 

These last remarks are offered in the way of partial elu- 
cidation of the difficulty pointed out above, at pp. 272—4. 


APPENDIX (E). 


Text of the concluding Scholion of Victor or Antiocn’s Commentary 
on S. Mark's Gospel ; in which Victor bears emphatic testimony to 
the genuineness of ‘‘ the last Twelve Verses.” 

(Referred to at p. 65.) 


I nave thought this very remarkable specimen of the me- 
thod of an ancient and (as I think) unjustly neglected Com- 
mentator, deserving of extraordinary attention. Besides 
presenting the reader, therefore, with what seems to be a 
fair approximation to the original text of the passage, I have 
subjoined as many various readings as have come to my 
knowledge. It is hoped that they are given with tolerable 
exactness; but I have been too often obliged to depend on 
printed books and the testimony of others. I can at least 
rely on the readings furnished me from the Vatican. 

The text chiefly followed is that of Coisl. 20, (in the Paris 
Library,—our Evan. 36;) supplemented by several other 
MSS., which, for convenience, I have arbitrarily designated 
by the letters of the alphabet as under *. 


, \ ‘ \ ¢¢? \. b 3. , / > , 
Ei 8€ wal 16 “’Avaoras € rpwi mpatn caBBatou édavn 
Lal Lal ~ ‘ “~ 
mpatov Mapia tH Maydarnr7,” Kat ta ens émipepopeva, 
% nn J M , 5 xr / \ e x ‘ > , 
év t@ kata Mapxov evayyediy tapa® mrEloTOLs avTvypadots 
’ “~ d e Na % > d > U e. b] , 
ov xeivrat", (ws voba yap évduicav avta tives elvar’*) adr 


* Reg. 177=A: 1783=B: 230=C.—Coisl. 19=D: 20=E: 21—F: 
22=—G: 24= H.—Matthaei’'s d or D=I1: hise or E=J: his12=K: his 
aor A= L.—Vat. 358=M: 756=N: 757=O: 1229=> P: 1445=—Q.— 
Vind. Koll. 4 Forlos.§ = R.—Xav. de Zelada = 8.—Laur. 18 =T: 34— 
U.— Venet. 27 = V.— Vind. Lamb. 38 = W: 39 = X. 

* So B—E (which I chiefly follow) begins, —To Se avacras. 

© B begins thus,—E: Se nat ro avacras de mpwi peta Ta emidepoueva mapa. 
It is at this word (xapa) that most copies of the present scholion (A, C, D, F, 
G, H, I, J, K, L, M, N, O, P, Q, R, 8, T, U, V, W, X) begin. 

4 So far (except in its opening phrase) E. But C, D, F, H, I, J, K, L, M, 
N, O, P, T, begin,—Mapa rAcirrois avrvypadois ov kewra [I, ov kerrar: J, ovx 
nv be) ravra ta [M, O, T om. ra] emipepoueva ev [D, F, H om. ev] rm xara 
Mapxov [ B, ev tw waporri]} evayyeAry. 

* Sol, J, K, L, and H. P proceeds,—ws vola vouobervra Tic ewer. But 
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¢ a é , “ b Ul e > ‘ ¢ td > ‘ f 
nets €& axpiBav avrvypadwr, ws év TrEloTOLs etpovTes avTal, 
kata To IIadaorivaiov evayyédvov Mapxov, ws eyes) adsj- 
Oeva, cvvteOelxapev® nal rHv év avte émidepouovny Seamro- 
4 b ‘ ‘ + «¢¢ 3 tal ‘ h.? é ? s 
TLiKhy avagtacw, peta TO “ époBodvTo yap” TovTecTW ard 
tov “ avaatas 5¢ rpwt tpwTy caBBarov,” Kal caf éERs wéype 
5 ‘Sid rép é Bod f > Aur i.” 
Tov “dia Twv eTaxoAoVUouYTMY onpciwy. Any’. 


More pains than enough (it will perhaps be thought) 
have been taken to exhibit accurately this short Scholion. 
And yet, it has not been without design (the reader may be 
sure) that so many various readings have been laboriously 
accumulated. The result, it is thought, is eminently instruc- 
tive, and (to the student of Ecclesiastical Antiquity) impor- 
tant also. 

For it will be perceived by the attentive reader that not 
more than two or three of the multitude of various read- 
ings afforded by this short Scholion can have possibly re- 
sulted from careless transcription“. The rest have been un- 
mistakably occasioned by the merest licentiousness: every 
fresh Copyist evidently considering himself at liberty to take 
just whatever liberties he pleased with the words before 


B, C, D, E, F, G, M, N, O, T exhibit,—ws vo@a vouicaytes avra twes [B om, 
Twes| evai. On the other hand, A and Q begin and proceed as follows,—Mapa 
TrAacTos avtrypapas Tavra Ta [Q om. Ta] emiepoueva ev [A om. ev] Tw kata 
Mapxov evaryyeAuw ws vo8a vouicaytes Tiwes [Q, twas (a clerical error): A om. 
tives | ove €Onxav. 

‘ So B, except that it omits ws. So also, A, D, E, F, G, H, J, M, N, O, P, 
Q, T, except that they begin the sentence, nues de. 

& So D, E, F, G, H, J, M, N, O, P, T: also B and Q, except that they prefix 
kai to xara ro TI. B is peculiar in reading,—ws exe: 7 adn@era Mapxov (trans- 
posing Mapxov): while C and P read,—ouws ques ef axpiBwv aytirypapwr Kat 
wAGioTwY OV uNY GAAG Kai ev TH TlaAgiotivaim evayyeAiw Mapxov evportes avta 
ws exe: 7 aAnOei curredexapuer. 

* So all, apparently: except that P reads eupepouerny for eripepouerny ; and 
M, after avacracw inserts eSyAwoapuer, with a point (.) before pera: while C 
and P (after avacracw,) proceed,—kxa: tv [C, erta] avadnypw Kar xabedpay ex 
Setiwy Tov Marpos w rpewe: n Sofa Kar n TIN VUY kas ELS TOUS Giwvas. auny. But 
J [and I think, H] (after yap) proceeds,—®io dofav avareuywpey TY avarrayTi 
ex vexpwv Xpictw ty Cew nuwy aua Tw avapyxy Tarp: xa fworowm Tvevmati vuy 
Kt GEL KGL ELS TOUS Giwvas TwY GiwrywY. aunY, 

' So B. All, except B, C, H, J, P seem to end at epoBouvro yap. 

* e.g. ob« Ay 8€ for ob Keivras. 

U 
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him. To amputate, or otherwise to mutilate; to abridge; to 
amplify ; to transpose ; to remodel ;—this has been the rule 
with all. The fypes (so to speak) are reducible to two, or 
at most to three; but the varieties are almost as numerous 
as the MSS. of Victor’s work. 

And yet it is impossible to doubt that this Scholion was 
originally one, and one only. Irrecoverable perhaps, in 
some of its minuter details, as the actual text of Victor 
may be, it is nevertheless self-evident that in the main we 
are in possession of what he actually wrote on this occasion. 
In spite of all the needless variations observable in the man- 
ner of stating a certain fact, it is still unmistakably one and 
the same fact which is every time stated. It is invariably 
declared,— 

(1.) That from certain copies of S. Mark’s Gospel the last 
Twelve Verses had been Lerr out; and (2) That this had 
been done because their genuineness had been by certain 
persons suspected: but, (3) That the Writer, convinced of 
their genuineness, had restored them to their rightful place ; 
(4) Because he had found them in accurate copies, and in the 
authentic Palestinian copy, which had supplied him with 
his exemplar. 

It is obvious to suggest that after familiarizing ourselves 
with this specimen of what proves to have been the licentious 
method of the ancient copyists in respect of the text of an 
early Father, we are in a position to approach more intelli- 
gently the Commentary of Victor itself; and, to some ex- 
tent, to understand how it comes to pass that so many liber- 
ties have been taken with it throughout. The Reader is 
reminded of what has been already offered on this subject at 
pp. 272-3, 


APPENDIX (F). 


On the Relative antiquity of the Copex Vaticanus(B), and the Copex 
SmrvArticus (3). 


(Referred to at p. 70.) 


I. “ Vix differt aetate a Codice Sinaitico,” says Tischen- 
dorf, (ed. 8va, 1869, p. ix,) speaking of the Codex Vaticanus 
(B). Yet does he perpetually designate his own Sinaitic 
Codex () as “omnium antiquissimus.” Now, 

(1) The (all but unique) sectional division of the Text of 
Codex B,—confessedly the oldest scheme of chapters extant, 
is in itself a striking note of primitiveness. The author of 
the Codex knew nothing, apparently, of the Eusebian method. 
But I venture further to suggest that the following pecu- 
liarities in Codex 8 unmistakably indicate for it a later date 
than Codex B. 

(2) Cod. », (like C, and other later MSS.,) is broken up 
into short paragraphs throughout. The Vatican Codex, on 
the contrary, has very few breaks indeed: e.g. it is without 
break of any sort from 8. Matth. xvii. 24 to xx. 17: whereas, 
within the same limits, there are in Cod. § as many as thirty 
interruptions of the context. From S. Mark xiii. 1 to the 
end of the Gospel the text is absolutely continuous in Cod. B, 
except in one place: but in Cod. § it is interrupted upwards 
of fifty times. Again: from 8. Luke xvii. 11, to the end of 
the Gospel there is but one break in Cod. B. But it is 
broken into well nigh an hundred and fifty short paragraphs 
in Cod. x. 

There can be no doubt that the unbroken text of Codex B, 
(resembling the style of the papyrus of Hyperides published 
by Mr. Babington,) is the more ancient. The only places 
where it approximates to the method of Cod. x, is where 
the Commandments are briefly recited (S. Matth. xix. 18, 
&c.), and where our Lorp proclaims the eight Beatitudes 
(S. Matth. v.) 

U2 
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(3) Again; Cod. s is prone to exhibit, on extraordinary 
occasions, a single word in a line, as at— 


S. Marra. xv. 30. S. Mark x. 29. 8S. Luge xiv. 13. 


X@MAOTC H AA€AGAC NT@XOTC 
TT#AOTC H NATEPA ANATIHPOTC 
KTAAOTC H MHTEPA X@MAOTC 
K@¢0TC H TEKNA TTPAOTC 

H ArPOTC 


This became a prevailing fashion in the vi century; e.g. 
when the Cod. Laudianus of the Acts (E) was written. The 
only trace of anything of the kind in Cod. B is at the Ge- 
nealogy of our Lorn. 

(4) At the commencement of every fresh paragraph, the 
initial letter in Cod. ~ slightly projects into the margin,— 
beyond the left hand edge of the column; as usual in all 
later MSS. This characteristic is only not undiscoverable 
in Cod. B. Instances of it there are in the earlier Codex; 
but they are of exceedingly rare occurrence. 

(5) Further; Cod. s abounds in such contractions as ANOC, 
ornoc (with all their cases), for ANepwnoc, orpANoc, &c. Not 
only fNA, THP, MeP, MPA, MPA (for DN€TMA, MIATHP-TEP-TEPA, 
MHTEPA), but also CTPOH, IHA, IHAHM, for CTATP@OH, ICPAHA, 
1€POTCAAHM, 

But Cod. B, though familiar with ic, and a few other of 
the most ordinary abbreviations, knows nothing of these 
compendia: which certainly cannot have existed in the ear- 
liest copies of all. Once more, it seems reasonable to sup- 
pose that their constant occurrence in Cod w» indicates for 
that Codex a date subsequent to Cod. B. 

(6) The very discrepancy observable between these two 
Codices in their method of dealing with “the last twelve 
verses of S. Mark’s Gospel,” (already adverted to at p. 88,) 
is a further indication, and as it seems to the present writer 
a very striking one, that Cod. B is the older of the two. 
Cod. & is evidently familiar with the phenomenon which 
astonishes Cod. B by its novelty and strangeness. 

(7) But the most striking feature of difference, after all, 
is only to be recognised by one who surveys the Codices 
themselves with attention. It is that general air of primi- 
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tiveness in Cod. B which makes itself at once fe/t. The even 
symmetry of the unbroken columns ;—the work of the prima 
manus everywhere vanishing through sheer antiquity ; — 
the small, even, sguare writing, which partly recals the style 
of the Herculanean rolls; partly, the papyrus fragments 
of the Oration against Demosthenes (published by Harris in 
1848) :—all these notes of superior antiquity infallibly set 
Cod. B before Cod. 3; though it may be impossible to deter- 
mine whether by 50, by 75, or by 100 years. 


II. It has been conjectured by one whose words are al- 
ways entitled to most respectful attention, that Codex Sinai- 
ticus may have been “ one of the fifty Codices of Holy Scrip- 
ture which Eusebius prepared a.p. 331, by Constantine’s 
direction, for the use of the new Capital.” (Scrivener’s 
Collation of the Cod. Sin., Introd. p. xxxvii-viii.) 

1. But this, which is rendered improbable by the many 
instances of grave discrepancy between its readings and 
those with which Eusebius proves to have been most fa- 
miliar, is made impossible by the discovery that it is with- 
out 8. Mark xv. 28, which constitutes the Eusebian Section 
numbered “216” in 8. Mark’s Gospel. [Quite in vain has 
Tischendorf perversely laboured to throw doubt on this cir- 
cumstance. It remains altogether undeniable,—as a far less 
accomplished critic than Tischendorf may see at a glance. 
Tischendorf’s only plea is the fact that in Cod. M, (he 
might have added and in the Codex Sinaiticus, which explains 
the phenomenon in Cod. M), against ver. 29 is set the number, 
(‘216,”) instead of against ver. 28. But whatthen? Has 
not the number demonstrably lost its place? And is there 
not sti// one of the Eusebian Sections missing? And which 
can it possibly have been, if it was not S. Mark xv. 28?] 
Again. Cod. x, (like B, 0, L, U, I’, and some others), gives the 
piercing of the Saviour’s side at 8. Matth. xxvii. 49: but if 
Eusebius had read that incident in the same place, he would 
have infallibly included S. John xix. 34, 35, with 8. Matth. 
xxvii. 49, in his vii'* Canon, where matters are contained 
which are common to 8. Matthew and S. John, — instead 
of referring 8. John xix. 31—387 to his x* Canon, which 
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specifies things peculiar to each of the four Evangelists. 
Eusebius, moreover, in a certain place (Dem. Evan. x. 8 
[quoted by Tisch. ]) has an allusion to the same transaction, 
and expressly says that it is recorded by S. John. 

2. No inference as to the antiquity of this Codex can be 
drawn from the Eusebian notation of Sections in the mar- 
gin: that notation having been confessedly added at a sub- 
sequent date. 

3. On the other hand, the subdivision of Cod. » into para- 
graphs, proves to have been made without any reference to 
the sectional distribution of Eusebius. Thus, there are in 
the Codex thirty distinct paragraphs from 8. Matthew xi. 20 
to xii. 34, inclusive; but there are comprised within the 
same limits only seventeen Eusebian sections. And yet, of 
those seventeen sections only nine correspond with as many 
paragraphs of the Codex Sinaiticus. This, in itself, is enough 
to prove that Eusebius knew nothing of the present Codex. 
His record is express :—éd’ éxdotm Tay Tercdpwv evay- 
yerlwv apiOmos Tis mpoKetTar KaTAa mépos K.TA. 

III. The supposed resemblance of the opened volume to 
an Egyptian papyrus,—when eight columns (cedddes) are 
exhibited to the eye at once, side by side,—seems to be a fal- 
lacious note of high antiquity. If Cod. » has four columns 
in a page,—Cod. B three,—Cod. A two,—Cod. C has only 
one. But Cod. C is certainly as old as Cod. A. Again, 
Cod. D, which is of the vi* century, is written (like Cod. C) 
across the page: yet was it “copied from an older model 
similarly divided in respect to the lines or verses,”—and 
therefore similarly written across the page. It is almost 
obvious that the size of the skins on which a Codex was 
written will have decided whether the columns should be 
four or only three in a page. 

IV. In fine, nothing doubting the high antiquity of both 
Codices, (B and s,) I am nevertheless fully persuaded that 
an interval of at least half a century,—if not of a far greater 
span of years,—is absolutely required to account for the 
marked dissimilarity between them. 


APPENDIX (G). 


On the so-called ‘‘ AMmontan Secrions”’ and ‘‘ Evsepran Canons,” 
(Referred to at p. 130.) 


I. Twat the Sections (popularly miscalled ‘“ Ammonian”) 
with which Evusgsius [a.p. 320] has made the world tho- 
roughly familiar, and of which some account was given 
above (pp. 127-8), cannot be the same which Ammonius of 
Alexandria [a.v. 220] employed,—but must needs be the 
invention of Eusrsius himself,—admits of demonstration. 
On this subject, external testimony is altogether insecure*. 
The only safe appeal is to the Sections themselves. 

1. The Call of the Four Apostles is described by the first 
three Evangelists, within the following limits of their re- 
spective Gospels :—S. Matthew iv. 18—22: 8S. Mark i. 16— 
20: S. Luke (with the attendant miraculous draught of 
fishes,) v. 1—11. Now, these three portions of narrative 
are observed to be dealt with in the sectional system of 
Evsesius after the following extraordinary fashion: (the 
fourth column represents the Gospel according to S, John) :— 


Ce icwew te doe hed eaere acts |§ 29, (v.1—8) 
(2.) § 20, (iv. | § 9, (i. 144— 

17, 18) 16) 
(Seer es ee ee eee ee § 30, (v. 4—7) | §219, (xxi. 1-6) 
CS ee ecees erns oe ao ase § 30 (v.4—7) | § 222, (xxi. 11) 
CO) sca wae a ee ae § 31, (v. 8— 

104) 

(6.) § 21, (iv. | § 10, (i. 17,18) | § 32, (v. 10$, 

19, 20) 11) 
(7.) § 22, (iv. | § 11, (i. 19,20) 

21, 22) , 


* Jerome evidently supposed that Ammonius was the author of the Canons 
as well:—“ Canones quos Eusebius Cacsariensis Episcopus Alexandrinum 
secutus Ammonium in decem numeros ordinavit, sicut in Graeco habentur ex- 
pressimus.” (4d Papam Damasum. Epist.) And again: “ Ammonius.... 
Evangelicos Canones excogitavit quos postea secutus est Eusebius Caesa- 
riensis.” (De Viris Illustr. c. 55 [ Opp. ii. 881.])—See above, p. 128. 
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It will be perceived from this, that Evsrsrus subdivides 
these three portions of the sacred Narrative into ten Sec- 
tions (‘§§;’’)—of which three belong to S. Matthew, viz. 
§§ 20, 21, 22:—three to S. Mark, viz. §§ 9, 10, 11:—four to 
S. Luke, viz. §§ 29, 30, 31, 832: which ten Sections, Evsr- 
Bius distributes over four of his Canons: referring three 
of them to his II®4 Canon, (which exhibits what S. Matthew, 
S. Mark, and S. Luke have in common); four of them to 
his VI" Canon, (which shews what S. Matthew and S, Mark 
have in common); one, to his IX“, (which contains what 
is common to S. Luke and 8. John); two, to his X", (in 
which is found what is peculiar to each Evangelist.) 

Now, the design which Euszzivs had in breaking up this 
portion of the sacred Text, (S. Matth. iv. 18—22, S. Mark 
i. 16—20, 8. Luke v. 1—11,) after so arbitrary a fashion, 
into ten portions; divorcing three of those Sections from 
S. Matthew’s Gospel, (viz. 8. Luke’s §§ 29, 30, 31); and 
connecting one of these last three (§ 30) with two Sections 
(S§ 219, 222) of S. John ;—is perfectly plain. His object 
was, (as he himself explains,) to shew—not only (¢) what 
S. Matthew has in common with S. Mark and S. Luke; but 
also (b) what S. Luke has in common with 8. John ;—as well 
as (c) what S. Luke has peculiar to himself. But, in the 
work of AmMontvus, as far as we know anything about that 
work, all this would have been simply impossible. (I have 
already described his “ Diatessaron,” at pp. 126-7.) Intent 
on exhibiting the Sections of the other Gospels which corre- 
spond with the Sections of S. Matthew, AMmMonius would not 
if he could,—(and he could not if he would,)—have dis- 
sociated from its context S. Luke’s account of the first 
miraculous draught of fishes in the beginning of our Lorn’s 
Ministry, for the purpose of establishing its resemblance to 
S. John’s account of the second miraculous draught of fishes 
which took place after the Resurrection, and is only found 
in S. John’s Gospel. These Sections therefore are ‘“ EvsrE- 
BIAN,” not AMMONIAN. They are necessary, according to the 
scheme of Eusrpius. They are not only unnecessary and 
even meaningless, but actually impossible, in the AMMONIAN 
scheme. 
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2. Let me call attention to another, and, as I think, 
a more convincing instance. I am content in fact to narrow 
the whole question to the following single issue :—Let me 
be shewn how it is rationally conceivable that AmMonivs 
can have split up S. John xxi. 12, 13, into three distinct Sec- 
tions ; and 8. John xxi. 15, 16, 17, into siz ? and yet, after 
so many injudicious disintegrations of the sacred Text, how 
it is credible that he can have made but one Section of 
S. John xxi. 18 to 25,—which nevertheless, from its very 
varied contents, confessedly requires even repeated subdivi- 
sion?.... Why Eusgzrvs did all this, is abundantly plain. 
His peculiar plan constrained him to refer the former half 
of ver. 12,—the /atter half of verses 15, 16, 17—to his IX" 
Canon, where S. Luke and S. John are brought together ; 
(€v @ of S00 Ta TapatAjora eipjxact) :—and to consign the 
latter half of ver. 12,—the former half of verses 15, 16, 17, 
—together with the whole of the /as¢ eight verses of S. John’s 
Gospel, to his X‘ (or last) Canon, where what is peculiar 
to each of the four Evangelists is set down, (€v @ mrepi tivwv 
éxactos avtav idiws avéypayev.) But Ammontus, because 
he confessedly recognised no such Canons, was under no such 
constraint. He had in fact no such opportunity. He there- 
fore simply cannot have adopted the same extraordinary 
sectional subdivision. 

3. To state the matter somewhat differently, and perhaps 
to exhibit the argument in a more convincing form :—The 
Canons of Evsrsius, and the so-called “ Ammontan Szc- 
rions,’—(by which, confessedly, nothing else whatever is 
meant but. the Sections of Euszzrvs,)—are discovered mu- 
tually to imply one another. Those Canons are without 
meaning or use apart from the Sections,—for the sake of 
which they were clearly invented. Those Sections, whatever 
convenience they may possess apart from the Canons, never- 
theless are discovered to presuppose the Canons throughout : 
to be manifestly subsequent to them in order of time: to 
depend upon them for their very existence: in some places 
to be even unaccountable in the eccentricity of their ar- 
rangement, except when explained by the requirements of 
the Husrz1an Canons. I say— That particular sectional sub- 
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division, in other words, to which the epithet “‘ Ammontan” 
is popularly applied,—(applied however without authority, 
and in fact by the merest license,)—proves on careful in- 
spection to have been only capable of being devised by one 
who was already in possession of the Canons of Evsrzivs. In 
plain terms, they are demonstrably the work of Evsgsarvs 
himself,—who expressly claims The Canons for his own (xa- 
vovas déxa tov aptOuov Sieyapaka oor), and leaves it to be 
inferred that he is the Author of the Sections also. Wet- 
stein (Proleg. p. 70,) and Bishop Lloyd (in the “ Monitum’”’ 
prefixed to his ed. of the Greek Test. p. x,) so understand 
the matter ; and Mr. Scrivener (Introduction, p. 51) evidently 
inclines to the same opinion. 


II. I desire, in the next place, to point out that a careful 
inspection of the Eusebian “Sections,” (for Eusebius himself 
calls them 7repixorai, not xepddaca,) leads inevitably to the 
inference that they are only rightly understood when re- 
garded in the light of “ Maratnat Rererences.” This has 
been hitherto overlooked. Bp. Lloyd, in the interesting 
* Monitum” already quoted, remarks of the Eusebian Canons, 
—‘‘quorum haec est utilitas, ut eorum scilicet ope quivis, 
nullo labore, Harmoniam sibi quatuor Evangeliorum possit 
conficere.” The learned Prelate can never have made the 
attempt in this way ‘“ Harmoniam sibi conficere,” or he 
would not have so written. He evidently did not advert to 
the fact that Eusebius refers his readers (in his III" Canon) 
from 8. John’s account of the Healing of the Nobleman’s son 
to the account given by S. Matthew and S. Luke of the 
Healing of the Centurion’s servant. It is perfectly plain in fact 
that to enable a reader “to construct for himself a Har- 
mony of the Gospels,” was no part of Eusebius’ intention ; 
and quite certain that any one who shall ever attempt to 
avail himself of the system of Sections and Canons before us 
with that object, will speedily find himself landed in hope- 
less confusion *. 


* There was published at the University Press in 1805, a handsome quarto 
volume (pp. 216) entitled Harmonia quatuor Evangeliorum jurta Sectiones 
Ammonianas et Eusebii Canones. It is merely the coutents of the X Canons 
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But in fact there is no danger of his making much pro- 
gress in his task. His first discovery would probably be 
that S. John’s weighty doctrinal statements concerning our 
Lorp’s Eternal Gophead in chap. i. 1—5: 9, 10: 14, are 
represented as parallel with the Human Genealogy of our 
Saviour as recorded by 8. Matthew i. 1—16, and by S. Luke 
iii. 23—38 :—the next, that the first half of the Visit of 
the Magi (S. Matthew ii. 1—6) is exhibited as correspond- 
ing with S. John vii. 41, 42.—Two such facts ought to open 
the eyes of a reader of ordinary acuteness quite wide to 
the true nature of the Canons of Eusebius. They are Tables 
of Reference only. 

Eusebius has in fact himself explained his object in con- 
structing them; which (he says) was twofold: (1*) To en- 
able a reader to see at a glance, “ which of the Evangelists 
have said things of the same kind,’ (tives ta twapamdjova 
eipjxact: the phrase occurs four times in the course of his 
short Epistle): and (2°7Y), To enable him to find out where 
they have severally done so: (rods oixeiovs éxadorou evay- 
yeXtoTov TOTous, év ols KaTa TY adtav nvéxOncay eEiretD ; 
Eusebius uses the phrase ¢wice.) But this, (as all are aware) 
is precisely the office of (what are called) ‘ Marginal Refer- 
ences.” Accordingly, 

(a.) Whether referring from 8. Matth. x. 40 (§ 98); 8. 
Mark ix. 37 (§ 96); or S. Luke x. 16 (§ 116) ;—we find our- 
selves referred ¢o the following six places of S. John,—-v. 23: 
xii. 44, 45: xiii. 20: xiv. 21: xiv. 24,25: xv. 23° (= §§ 
40, 111, 120, 129, 131, 144°.) Again, 

(b.) Whether we refer from S. Matth. xi. 27 (§§ 111, 112,) 
or 8. Luke x. 22 (§ 119),—we find ourselves referred ¢o the 
following eleven places of S. John,—i. 18: iii. 85: vy. 37: 
vi. 46: vii. 28,29: vii 19: x. 15: xii. 3: xv. 21: xvi. 1d: 
xvii. 25 (§§ 8, 30, 44, 61, 76, 87, 90, 114, 142, 148, 154.) 

(c.) So also, from 8. Matthew’s (xvi. 13—16), S. Mark’s 
(vili. 27—29), and S. Luke’s (ix. 18—20) account of S. 


of Eusebius printed in ertenso,—and of course is no “Harmony ” at all. It 
would have been a really useful book, notwithstanding ; but that the editor, 
strange to say, has omitted to number the sections. 

® This last § according to Tischendorf’s ed. of the Eusebian Canons. 
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Peter’s Confession at Cmesarea Philippi, — we are referred 
to S. John i. 42, 43,—a singular reference; and to S. John 
vi. 68, 69. 

(d.) From the mention of the last Passover by the three 

earlier Evangelists, (S. Matth. xxvi. 1, 2: S. Mark xiv. 1: 
~ §. Luke xxii. 1,) we are referred to S. John’s mention of the 
first Passover (ii. 13 = § 20); and of the second (vi. 4= 
§ 48); as well as of the fourth (xi. 55 = § 96.) 

(e.) From the words of Consecration at the Last Supper, 
as recorded by S. Matth. (xxvi. 16), 8S. Mark (xiv. 22), and 
S. Luke (xxii. 19),—we are referred to the four following 
Sections of our Lorp’s Discourse in the Synagogue at Caper- 
naum recorded by 8. John, which took place a year before, 
—S. John vi. 35, 36: 48: 51: 55: (§§ 55, 63, 65, 67). 

(f) Nothing but the spirit in which “ Marginal Refer- 
ences” are made would warrant a critic in linking together 
three incidents like the following,—similar, indeed, yet en- ' 
tirely distinct: viz. S. Matth. xxvii. 34: S. Mark xv. 24: 
and 8. John xix. 28, 29. 

(y.) I was about to say that scarcely could such an excuse 
be invented for referring a Reader from S. Luke xxii. 32, 
to S.John xxi. 15, and 16, and 17 (= §§ 227, 228, 229,)— 
but I perceive that the same three References stand in the 
margin of our own Bibles. Not even the margin of the 
English Bible, however, sends a Reader (as the IX Canon 
of Eusebius does) from our Lorp’s eating “broiled fish and 
honeycomb,” in the presence of the ten Apostles at Jeru- 
salem on the evening of the first Easter-Day, (S. Luke xxiv. 
41—43 (= § 341,)) to His feeding the seven Apostles with 
bread and fish at the Sea of Galilee many days after. 
(S. John xxi. 9, 10: 12: 13 = §§ 221, 223, 224.) — And 
this may suffice. 

It is at all events certain that the correctest notion of the 
use and the value of the Eusebian Sections will be obtained 
by one who will be at the pains to substitute for the Eusebian 
Numbers in the margin of a copy of the Greek Gospels the 
References which these numbers severally indicate. It will 
then become plain that the system of Sections and Canons 
which Eusebius invented,—ingenious, interesting, and useful 
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as it certainly is; highly important also, as being the known 

work of an illustrious Father of the Church, as well as most. 
precious occasionally for critical purposes*,—is nothing else 

but a clumsy substitute for what is achieved by an ordinary 

“Reference Bible” :—participating in every inconvenience 

incidental to the unskilfully contrived apparatus with which 

English readers are familiar’, and yet inferior in the follow- 

ing four respects :— 

(ist.) The references of Eusebius, (except those found in 
Canon X.), require in every instance to be deciphered, before 
they can be verified; and they can only be deciphered by 
making search, (and sometimes laborious search,) in another 
part of the volume. They are not, in fact, (nor do they pre- 
tend to be,) references to the inspired Text at all; but 
only references to the Eusebian Canons. 

(2ndly.) In their scope, they are of course strictly confined 
to the Gospels,—which most inconveniently limits their use, 
as well as diminishes their value. (Thus, by no possibility is 
Eusebius able to refer a reader from S. Luke xxii. 19, 20 to 
1 Cor. xi, 28—25.) 

(3rdly.) By the very nature of their constitution, reference 
even to another part of the same Gospel is impossible. (Euse- 


© Thus, certain disputed passages of importance are proved to have been re- 
cognised at least by Husebius. Our Lorp’s Agony in the Garden for instance, 
(S. Luke xxii. 43, 44—wanting in Cod. B,) is by him numbered § 283: and 
that often rejected verse, S. Mark xv. 28, he certainly numbered § 216,— 
whatever Tischendorf may say to the contrary. (See p. 293.) 

4 It is obvious to suggest that, (1) whereas our Marginal References follow 
the order of the Sacred Books, they ought rather to stand in the order of their 
importance, or at least of their relevancy to the matter in hand :—and that, 
(2) actual Quotations, and even Allusions to other parts of Scripture when they 
are undeniable, should be referred to in some distinguishing way. It is also 
certain that, (3) to a far greater extent than at present, sets of References 
might be kept together ; not scattered about in small parcels over the whole 
Book.—Above all, (as the point most pertinent to the present occasion,) (4) it 
is to be wished that strictly parallel places in the Gospels might be distin- 
guished from those which are illustrative only, or are merely recalled by their 
similarity of subject or expression. All this would admit of interesting and 
useful illustration. While on this subject, let me ask,—Why is it no longer 
possible to purchase a Bible with References to the Apocrypha? Who 
does not miss the reference to “ Ecclus, xliii, 11, 12” at Gen. ix.14? Who 
can afford to do without the reference to “1 Macc. iv. 59” at 5. John x. 22? 
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bius is unable, for example, to refer a reader from 8S. John 
xix. 39, to ili. 1 and vii. 50.) 

But besides the preceding, which are disadvantages inhe- 
rent in the scheme and inseparable from it, it will be found 
(4thly), That Eusebius, while he introduces not a few wholly 
undesirable references, (of which some specimens are sup- 
plied above), is observed occasionally to withhold references 
which cannot by any means be dispensed with. Thus, he 
omits to refer his reader from S. Luke’s account of the visit 
to the Sepulchre (chap. xxiv. 12) to S. John’s memorable ac- 
count of the same transaction (chap. xx. 3—10): not because 
he disallowed the verse in S. Luke’s Gospel,—for in a certain 
place he discusses its statements ®. 

IIT. It is abundantly plain from all that has gone before 
that the work of Evsrsrus was entirely different in its struc- 
ture and intention from the work of AMmonius. Enough, in 
fact, has been said to make it fully apparent that it is 
nothing short of impossible that there can have been any 
extensive correspondence between the two. According to 
Evusesius, S. Mark has 21 Sections! peculiar to his Gospel : 
S. Luke, 72: S. John, 97%. According to the same Evszrstvs, 
14 Sections" are common to S. Luke and 8, Mark only: 21, 
to S. Luke and 8. John on/y. But those 225 Sections can 
have found no place in the work of Ammontus. And if, (in 
some unexplained way,) room was found for those parts of 
the Gospels, «with what possible motive can Ammontivs have sub- 
divided them into exactly 225 portions? It is nothing else but 
irrational to assume that he did so. 

Not unaware am I that it has been pointed out by a most 
judicious living Critic as a “ ground for hesitation before we 
ascribe the Sections as well as the Canons to Eusebius, that 
not a few ancient MSS. contain the former while they omit 
the latter‘’ He considers it to be certainly indicated 
thereby “that in the judgment of critics and transcribers, 


* Mai, vol. iv, p. 287. Sce also p. 293. ‘ Tischendorf says 19 only. 

® Tischendorf says 96 only. » Tischendorf says 13 only. 

' Scrivener specifies the following Codd. C, F, H, I, P, Q, R, W®, Y, Z, 54, 
59, 60, 68, 440, i*t, s**", Also D and K. (Cod. Besa, p. xx, and Introd, 
pp- 51,2.) Add Evan. 117: (but I think noé 263.) 
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(whatever that judgment may be deemed worth,) the Ammo- 
nian Sections had a previous existence to the Eusebian 
Canons, as well as served for an independent purpose.” But 
I respectfully demur to the former of the two proposed infer- 
ences. I also learn with surprise that “those who have 
studied them most, can the least tell what use the Ammo, 
nian Sections can serve, unless in connection with Canons 
of Harmony *.” 

However irregular and arbitrary these subdivisions of the 
Evangelical text are observed to be in their construction, 
their usefulness is paramount. They are observed to fulfil 
exactly the same office as our own actual division of the Text 
into 89 Chapters and 3780 Verses. Of course, 1165 sub- 
divisions are (for certain purposes) somewhat less convenient 
than 3780 ;—but on the other hand, a place in the Gospels 
would be more easily discovered, I suspect, for the most part, 
by the employment of such a single set of consecutive num- 
bers, than by requiring a Reader first to find the Chapter by 
its Roman numeral, and then the Verse by its Arabic figure. 
Be this as it may, there can be at least only one opinion as 
to the supreme convenience to a Reader, whether ancient or 
modern, of knowing that the copy of the Gospels which he 
holds in his hands is subdivided into exactly the same 1165 
Sections as every other Greek copy which is likely to come 
in his way; and that, in every such copy, he may depend on 
finding every one of those sections invariably distinguished 
by the self-same number. 

A Greek copy of the Gospels, therefore, having its margin 
furnished with the Eusebian Sectional notation, may be con- 
sidered to correspond generally with an English copy merely 
divided into Chapters and Verses. The addition of the 
Eusebian Canons at the beginning, with numerical refer- 
ences thereto inserted in the margin throughout, does but 
superadd something analogous to the convenience of our 
Marginal References,—and may just as reasonably (or just as 
unreasonably) be dispensed with. 

I think it not improbable, in fact, that in the preparation 
of a Codex, it will have been sometimes judged commercially 


* Scrivener’s Introduction, pp. 61 and 52: Cod. Beza, p. xx. note [2. ] 
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expedient to leave its purchaser to decide whether he would 
or would not submit to the additional expense (which in the 
case of illuminated MSS. must have been very considerable) 
of having the Eusebian Tables inserted at the commencement 
of his Book*,—without which the References thereto would 
confessedly have been of no manner of avail. In this way it 
will have come to pass, (as Mr. Scrivener points out,) that 
“ not a few ancient MSS. contain the Sections but omit the 
Canons.” Whether, however, the omission of References to 
the Canons in Copies which retain in the margin the sec- 
tional numbers, is to be explained in this way, or not,— 
Axmonivs, at all events, will have had no more to do with 
either the one or the other, than with our modern division 
into Chapters and Verses. It is, in short, nothing else but 
a “vulgar error” to designate the Eusebian Sections as the 
“Sections of Ammonzus.” The expression cannot be too 
soon banished from our critical terminology. Whether 
banished or retained, to reason about the lost work of AMmo- 
nius from the Sections of Evsrsius (as Tischendorf and the 
rest habitually do) is an offence against ‘historical Truth 
which no one who values his critical reputation will probably 
hereafter venture to commit. 


IV. This subject may not be dismissed until a circum- 
stance of considerable interest has been explained which has 
already attracted some notice, but which evidently is not yet 
understood by Biblical Critics’. 

As already remarked, the necessity of resorting to the 
Eusebian Tables of Canons in order to make any use of 
a marginal reference, is a tedious and a cumbersome process ; 
for which, men must have early sought to devise a remedy. 
They were not slow in perceiving that a far simpler expe- 
dient would be to note at the foot of every page of a Gospel 
the numbers of the Sections of that Gospel contained in ez- 
tenso on the same page; and, parallel with those numbers, to 
exhibit the numbers of the corresponding Sections in the 


* Evan. 263, for instance, has certainly blank Eusebian Tables at the begin- 
ning: the frame only. ! See Scrivener’s Inéroduction, p. 51 (note 2), 
—where Tregelles (in Horne’s Introd. iv. 200) is quoted, 
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other Gospels. Many Codices, furnished with such an ap- 
paratus at the foot of the page, are known to exist™. For 
instance, in Cod. 262 ( = Reg. 53, at Paris), which is written 
in double columns, at foot of the first page (fo/. 111) of 
S. Mark, is found as follows :— 


mAh LM mA LM 


eo 


A o Pr r 
B Z2 | 4H A |S IA 
-a- 1B 
IA 
KH 


The meaning of this, every one will see who,—(remember- 
ing what is signified by the monograms MP, A., Iw, M@,")—will 
turn successively to the II", the I*, the VI", and the I* of 
the Eusebian Canons. Translated into expressions more 
familiar to English readers, it evidently amounts to this: 
that we are referred, 


(§ 1) From S. Mark i. 1, 2,—to S. Matth. xi. 10: §. Luke vii. 27. 


(§2) .... i. 3,—toS. Matth. iii, 3: S. Luke iii. 3-6. 
(§8) .... i. 4, 5,6,—to S. Matth. iii, 4—6. 
(§4) .... i. 7, 8,—toS. Matth. iii, 11: S. Luke iii. 16: 


S. John i. 15, 26-27, 30-1: iii. 28. 


(I venture to add that any one who will compare the 
above with the margin of S. Mark’s Gospel in a common 
English “ reference Bible,” will obtain a very fair notion of 
the convenience, and of the inconveniences of the Eusebian 
system. But to proceed with our remarks on the apparatus 
at the foot of Cod. 262.) 

The owner of such a MS. was able to refer to parallel pas- 
sages, (as above,) by merely turning over the pages of his book. 


E.g. The parallel places to S. Mark’s § 1 (A) being § 70 of 


™ e.g. Codd. M, 262 and 264. (I saw at least one other at Paris, but I have 
not preserved a record of the number.) To these, Tregelles adds E; (Scri- 
vener’s Introduction, p. 51, note [*].) Scrivener adds W*, and Tischendorf 
T», (Scrivener’s Cod, Bezae, p. xx.) 
* The order of these monograms requires explanation. 
X 
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S. Luke (0) and § 103 of S. Matthew (P ["),—it was just as 
easy for him to find those two places as it is for us to turn 
to S. Luke vii. 27 and S. Matth. xi. 10: perhaps easier. 


V. I suspect that this peculiar method of exhibiting the 
Eusebian references (Canons as well as Sections) at a glance, 
was derived to the Greek Church from the Syrian Chris- 
tians. What is certain, a precisely similar expedient for 
enabling readers to discover Parallel Passages prevails exten- 
sively in the oldest Syriac Evangelia extant. There are in 
the British Museum about twelve Syriac Evangelia furnished 
with such an apparatus of reference®; of which a specimen 
is subjoined,—derived however (because it was near at hand) 
from a MS. in the Bodleian ?, of the vii or viii century. 

From this MS., I select for obvious reasons the last page 
but one (fol. 82) of S. Mark’s Gospel, which contains ch. 
xvi. 8—18. The Reader will learn with interest and sur- 
prise that in the margin of this page against ver. 8, is 


written in vermilion, by the original scribe, a against 


ver. 0 against ver. 10," : against ver. 11,— 


: against ver. ea : against ver. 13,—"2 


ver. 14 against ver. 16,—*2° 


zi against ver. 19,—*90, That these sectional numbers 3, 


: against 


: against ver. 16,— 


with references to the Eusebian Canons subscribed, are no 
part of the (so-called) “ Ammonian” system, will be re- 
cognised at a glance. According to that scheme, 8. Mark 


tg But to proceed. 

© Addit. MSS, 14,449: 14,450, and 1, and 2, and 4, and 5, and 7, and 8: 
14,463, and 9: 17,113, (Dr. Wright’s Catalogue, 4to, 1870.) Also Rich. 7,157. 
The reader is referred to Assemani ; and to Adler, p. 62-3: also p. 63. 

P “ Dawkins 3.” See Dean Payne Smith's Catalogue, p. 72. 

@ It will be observed that, according to the Syrian scheme, every verse of 
8. Mark xvi, from ver. 8 to ver. 15 inclusive, constitutes an independent sec- 
tion (§§ 281—288) : ver. 16—18 another (§ 289); and verr. 19—20, another 
(§ 290), which is the last. The Greek scheme, as a rule, makes independent 
sections of verr. 8, 9, 14, 19, 20; but throws together ver. 10—11: 12—13: 
15—16: 17—18. (Vide infra, p. 311.) 


xiy. 8 is numbered 2 
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At the foot of the same page, (which is written in two 
columns), is found the following set of rubricated references 
to parallel places in the other three Gospels :— 


renal joo wants pwas rsal jhe wantin 
Met ee. Oat 184 rah At 
ash BST PIT et rah Aai 

| “eee Xs “eee cadt 

The exact English counterpart of which,—(I owe it to 
the kind help of M. Neubauer, of the Bodleian),—is sub- 
joined. The Reader will scarcely require to be reminded 
that the reason why §§ 282, 287, 289 do not appear in this 


Table is because those Sections, (belonging to the tenth 
Canon,) have nothing parallel to them in the other Gospels. 


Luke |Matthew\| Mark John Iuke | Matthew| Mark 


391 --. | 286 247 390 421 281 
426 288 247 390 421 283 

awe 391 eee 284 

.-. | 893 ria 285 


The general intention of this is sufficiently obvious: but 
the Reader must be told that on making reference to S. Mar- 
THEW’S Gospel, in this Syriac Codex, it is found that § 421 
= chap. xxviii. 8; and § 426 = chap. xxviii. 19, 20: 

That, in 8. Luxe’s Gospel,—§ 390 = chap. xxiv. 8—10: 
§ 391 = chap. xxiv. 11; and § 393 = chap. xxiv. 13—I7': 

That, in S. Joun’s Gospel,—§ 247 = chap. xx. 17 (mropevou 
down to Ocdv bya *.) 

395 


* Note that § “s = 8. Luke xxiv. 12: g 3p =ver. 18—34: § 3 =ver. 


35: § rg isincomplete. [Dr. Wright supplies the lacune for me, thus: § sr 
= ver. 36—41 (down to Caysatéyrwr): § 997 — elnev abrois down to the end 
of ver. 41: g 58° — ver. 42: § 309 — ver. 43: § ay = ver. 44—50: § a 


= 51: § 40? — ver. 52, 3.) 


Critical readers will be interested in comparing, or rather contrasting, 
the Sectional system of a Syriac MS. with that which prevails in all Greck 
x 2 
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So that, exhibited in familiar language, these Syriac 
Marginal References are intended to guide a Reader, 


(§ 281) From 8, Mark xvi. 8,—to S. Matth. xxviii. 8: 8. Luke 
xxiv, 8—10: §. John xx. 17 (no- 
pevov to the end of the verse). 


(6 P65) one ewe . xvi. 10,—to the same three places. 
(§ 284) . 2 ewan xvi. 11,—to 8. Luke xxiv. 11. 

(5 285) a2 sew xvi. 12,—to 8. Luke xxiv. 13—17, 
(§ 286) ...... . Xvi. 18,—to 8. Luke xxiv. 11. 

(§ 288) 2. raw xvi. 15,—to 8. Matth. xxiv. 19, 20. 


Here then, although the Ten Eusebian Canons are faith- 
fully retained, it is much to be noted that we are presented 
with a different set of Sectional subdivisions. This will be 
best understood by attentively comparing all the details 
which precede with the Eusebian references in the inner 
margin of a copy of Lloyd’s Greek Testament. 

But the convincing proof that these Syriac Sections are 
not those with which we have been hitherto acquainted from 
Greek MSS., is supplied by the fact that they are so many 


Codices. 8. John’s § 715 — xx. 18; his § "09 = ver. 19 to elpfvn Suir in 
ver. 21: his § 7 = ver. 21 («aes to the end of the verse): his § A 
== ver, 22: his § 7 = ver. 23: his § 10} = ver. 24-5: his § r3] = ver. 


26-7: his § on = ver. 28 tothe end of xxi. 4: his § 7 = xxi. 5: his § 44 


= xxi. 6 (to edptoere): his § “7 = ver. 6, (Baroy to the end): his § 10} 


= ver. 7,8: his § 9] = ver. 9: his § ni = ver. 10: his § oy = ver. 11: 
his § ag = first half of ver. 12: his § vs is incomplete. 

{But Dr. Wright, (remarking that in his MSS., which are evidently the 
correcter ones, er stands opposite the middle of ver. 12 [oddels 8¢ éréAua), and 


sg opposite ver. 13 [&%pxera: odv],) proceeds to supply the lacune for me, 


thus: § os = ver. 13: . = ver. 14-5 (down to giAd we Adyecabr@): § — 


= Béoxe ra dpria pov, (endof ver.15): § oi == ver. 16 (down to gida ce): § a 
=Adye airg, Moluawe ra xpdBard pov (end of ver. 16): § an = ver. 17 


(down to @iAG ae): § ig = Aéye: abrg 6’L., B. ram. wou (end of ver.17): § ne 
= ver. 18 to 25. ] 
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more in number. The sum of the Sections in each of the 
Gospels follows; for which, (the Bodleian Codex being muti- 
lated,) I am indebted to the learning and obligingness of 
Dr. Wright*. He quotes from “the beautiful MS. Addit. 
7,157, written a.p. 768%.” From this, it appears that the 
Sections in the Gospel according to,— 


S. Marruew, (instead of being from es 426: (the last Section, § — 


359 to 355, ) consisting of ver. 19, 20.) 


B. Mame (is ass 241 to 233,). . 290: (the last Section, 972% 
consisting of ver. 19, 20.) 
S. Lugn, (.....- 349 to 342,). . 402: (the last Section, 5 4°: 
consisting of ver. 52, 53.) 
SP A rarer a eer 232,). . 271: (the last Section, S afl, 


consisting of yer. 18—25.) 


The sum of the Sections therefore, in Syriac MSS. instead of 
being between 1181 and 1162”, is found to be invariably 1389. 

But here, the question arises,—Did the Syrian Christians 
then retain the Ten Tables, dressing their contents afresh, 
so as to adapt them to their own ampler system of sectional 
subdivision ? or did they merely retain the elementary prin- 
ciple of referring each Section to one of Ten Canons, but 
substitute for the Eusebian Tables a species of harmony, or 
apparatus of reference, at the foot of every page? 

The foregoing doubt is triumphantly resolved by a refer- 
ence to Assemani’s engraved representation, on xxii Copper 
Plates, of the X Eusebian Tables from a superb Syriac Codex 
(a.pD. 586) in the Medicean Library®. The student who 

t “ T have examined for your purposes, Add. 14,449; 14,457; 14,458; and 
7,157. The first three are N°*. Ixix, lxx, and Ixxi, in my own Catalogue: the 
last, a Nestorian MS., is N°. xiii in the old Catalogue of Forshall and Rosen 
(London, 1838). All four agree in their numeration.” 

“ See the preceding note.—Availing myself of the reference given me by 
my learned correspondent, I read as follows in the Catalogue :—* Inter ipsa 
textus verba, numeris viridi colore pictis, notatur Canon harmoniae Eusebianae, 
ad quem quaevis sectio referenda est. Sic, } fice. 1] indicat canouem in quo 
omnes Evangelistae concurrunt,” &c. &e. 

* Suidas [a.p. 980], by giving 236 to S. Mark and 348 to 8S, Luke, makes 
the sum of the Sections in Greek Evangelia 1,171. 

~ This sheet was a)l but out of the printer’s hands when the place in vol. i. 
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inquires for Assemani’s work will find that the numbers in 
the last line of each of the X Tables is as follows :— 
Matthew | Mark | Luke John 





Canoni —-_ 421 288 | 390 | 247 
ii 4416 «=| «276 383 ee 
a ee) an eee 145 178 
— iv 394 212 | ... 223 
ee ee — 262 
—vi 426 288 ee ve 
—vii 425 |... a 249 
— vii ... | 290 | 401 er 
ee .e. | 899 262 
—x 424 289 402 271 





The Syrian Church, therefore, from a period of the re- 
motest antiquity, not only subdivided the Gospels into a far 
greater number of Sections than were in use among the 
Greeks, but also habitually employed Eusebian Tables which 
—identical as they are in appearance and in the principle 
of their arrangement with those with which Greek MSS. 
have made us familiar,—yet differ materially from these as 
to the numerical details of their contents. 

Let abler men follow up this inquiry to its lawful results. 
When the extreme antiquity of the Syriac documents is con- 
sidered, may it not almost be made a question whether 
Kusebius himself put forth the larger or the smaller number 
of Sections? But however that may be, more palpably pre- 
carious than ever, I venture to submit, becomes the confident 
assertion of the Critics that, “just as Evusesius found these 
Verses [S. Mark xvi. 9—20] absent in his day from the best 
and most numerous [sic] copies, so was also the case with Am- 
uonivs when he formed his Harmony in the preceding cen- 
tury”’*. To speak plainly, the statement is purely mythical. 


VI. Birch [Varr. Lectt. p. 226], asserts that in the best 
Codices, the Sections of S. Mark’s Gospel are not numbered 
beyond ch. xvi. 8. Tischendorf prudently adds, “or ver. 9:” 


of Assemani’s Bibliotheca Medicea, (fol. 1742,) was shewn me by my learned 

friend, P. E, Pusey, Esq., of Ch. Ch,—Dr. Wright had already most oblig- 

ingly and satisfactorily resolved my inquiry from the mutilated fragments of 

the Canons, as well as of the Epistle to Carpianus in Add. 17,213 and 14,450. 
* Dr. Tregelles. (Vide supra, pp. 126-6.) And so, Tischendorf. 
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but to introduce ¢hat alternative is to surrender everything. 
I subjoin the result of an appeal to 151 Greek Evangelia. 
There is written opposite to, 


ver. 6, . . § 232, in 3 Codices, (viz. A, U, 286) 


— 8 ..§233,..84...... (including L, 8)? 

— 9, (?)§ 234,..41...... (including Tr, A, M1)" 

— 10, (?) § 235,.. 4...... (viz. 67, 282, 381, 406) 

— 12, (?) § 236,.. 7.... (the number assigned by Suidas)* 
— 14, (?) § 237,..12...... (including A)” 


— 15,..§238,.. 3...... (viz. Add. 19,387: 27,861, Ti?) 

— 17,..§289,.. 1...... (vis. @) 

— 19,..§ 240,..10.... (including H, M, and the Codices 
from which the Hharklensian Revision, 
A.D. 616, was made) ¢ 

— 20,..§241,..36...... (including C, E, K, V)4 


Thus, it is found that 114 Codices sectionize the last 
Twelve Verses, against 37 which close the account at ver. 8, 
or sooner. I infer—(a) That the reckoning which would 
limit the sections to precisely 233, is altogether precarious ; 
and—(b) That the sum of the Sections assigned to S. Mark’s 
Gospel by Suidas and by Stephens (viz. 236) is arbitrary. 


VII. To some, it may not be unacceptable, in conclusion, 
to be presented with the very words in which Eusebius ex- 
plains how he would have his Sections and Canons used. 
His language requires attention. He says :— 


Ei obv avarrrutas &v tt tav Tecodpwv evayyeriwy oTroLov- 
Sijmrore, BovrnGeins ériorhvai tur ¢ Bovrder xefaralw, xai 
yvovat tives Ta TapaTArjo.a eipijxact, Kal TOUS oiKeious ev 


’ The others are 11, 14, 22, 23, 28, 82, 37, 40, 45, 52, 98, 113, 115, 127, 
129, 132, 133, 134, 137, 169, 186, 188, 193, 195, 265, 269, 276, 371. Add. 
18,211, Cromwell 15, Wake 12 and 27. 

* The others are 5, 6, 9, 12, 13, 15, 24, 29, 54 [more §§ ?], 65, 68, 111, 112, 
114, 118, 157, 183, 190, 202, 263, 268, 270, 273, 277, 278, 284, 287, 294, 414, 
438,439. Rich7,141. Add. 17,741 and 17,982. Cromw.16. Canonici 36 and 
112. Wake 2). « Viz. 184, 192, 264, h*er, Add. 11,836. Ti‘. Wake 29. 

» The others are 10, 20, 21, 36, 49, 187, 262, 266, 300, 364. Rawl. 141. 

¢ Vide supra, p. 33. Assemani, vol. i. p. 28. (Comp. Adler, p. 53.) The 
others are 8, 36, 72, 299, 447. Bodl. Miscell. 17. Wake 36. 

4 The others are 7, 27, 34, 38, 39, 46, 74, 89, 105, 116, 117, 135, 179, 185, 
194, 198, 207, 212, 260, 261, 267, 275, 279, 293, 301, 445, k*", Add. 22,740. 
Wake 22, 24, 30; and 31 in which, ver, 20 is numbered carn. 
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4 td , e Lal > ‘ hod > “ > La ?- 
éxadoT@ TOTToUS evpely ev ols KaTad TOY avTayv nvéxOncar, ts 
- , s 4 U ’ 7 ’ 

eréyers TeptxoTs avakaBwv Tov TpoKxeipevov aptOuor, ériln- 
tThoas Te avTov évdov év TH xavove bv 7 bia Tod KwvaBapews 
et , r 4 ¥ >! ba ‘ % “~ > | , 
trroanpeiwots vToféBAnxev, elon ev evOds ex TaV eri peTo- 
Tov Tov Kavovos Tpoypadar, OTrbca Kai Tives Ta TapaTAHota 
eipjxaciv’ éemiotynaas 8 Kai Tois Tov OLTaV evaryyerlov 
apiOpois Tots €v TH Kavow @ eréyers apiOu@ Trapaxerpévoris, 
émi{nticas Te avtovs évdov év Tots oixelots Exdotov evay- 
yedlou Tools, TA TapaTANnCLA NEyorTAaS EUpHCELS. 


Jerome,—who is observed sometimes to exhibit the sense 
of his author very loosely,—renders this as follows :— 

‘‘Cum igitur aperto Codice, verbi gratia, illud sive illud 
Capitulum scire volueris cujus Canonis sit, statim ex sub- 
jecto numero doceberis ; et recurrens ad principia, in quibus 
Canonum est distincta congeries, eodemque statim Canone 
ex titulo frontis invento, illum quem querebas numerum, 
ejusdem Evangelista, qui et ipse ex inscriptione signatur, in- 
venies ; atque e vicino ceterorum tramitibus inspectis, quos 
numeros e regione habeant, annotabis. Et cum scieris, re- 
curres ad volumina singulorum, et sine mora repertis nu- 
meris quos ante signaveras, reperies et loca in quibus vel 
eadem, vel vicina dixerunt.”’ 


This may be a very masterly way of explaining the use 
of the Eusebian Canons. But the points of the original are 
missed. What Eusebius actually says is this :— 

“Tf therefore, on opening any one soever of the four Gos- 
pels, thou desirest to study any given Section, and to ascertain 
which of the Evangelists have said things of the same kind ; 
as well as to discover the particular place where each has 
been led [to speak] of the same things ;—note the number 
of the Section thou art studying, and seek that number in 
the Canon indicated by the numeral subscribed in vermilion. 
Thou wilt be made aware, at once, from the heading of 
_ each Canon, how many of the Evangelists, and which of 
them, have said things of the same kind. Then, by attend- 
ing to the parallel numbers relating to the other Gospels in 
the same Canon, and by turning to each in its proper place, 


thou wilt discover the Evangelists saying things of the 
same kind.” 


APPENDIX (H). 


On the Interpolation of the text of Copex B and Conex § at 
S. Matruew xxvii. 48 or 49. 


(Referred to at pp. 202 and 219.) 


Ir is well known that our two oldest Codices, Cod. B 
and Cod. 8, (see above, p. 80,) exhibit S. Matthew xxvii. 49, 
as follows. After cwowv [Cod. Sinait. cwoat] avrov, they 
read :— 


(Cop, B.) (Cop. ».) 
aAAOCc 
addoc d€ AaB de AaBwv AoryH 
AoryHv evuEev auTou evuEev autou TH 
THY TrAeupav Kat E€EHA TA€upay Kat EfHA 
Sev vdWP Kat aia Bev VdwWP Kat at 
pa 


Then comes, o Se is madwv xpakas x.7.X. The same is 
also the reading of Codd. C, L, U, I: and it is known to 
recur in the following cursives,—5, 48, 67, 115, 127°. 

Obvious is it to suspect with Matthaei, (ed. 1803, vol. i. 
p. 158,) that it was the Lectionary practice of the Orien- 
tal Church which occasioned this interpolation. In 8. John 
xix. 34 occurs the well-known record,—aaAX’ els tav otpa- 
TLWTOV AOYXN avTOD Tiv wrevpay évuke, Kal evOds eEAAOEv 
alua xal jdwp: and it was the established practice of the 
Easterns, in the Ecclesiastical lection for Good Friday, 
(viz. S. Matth. xxvii. 1—61,) to interpose S. John xix. 31 
to 37 between the 54th and the 55th verses of S. Matthew. 
This will be found alluded to above, at p. 202 and again at 
pp. 218-9. 


* But Cod. U inserts ev@ews before efmAdev; and (at least two of the other 
Codices, viz.) 48, 67 read ama xa: vdwp. 
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After the pages just quoted were in type, while examining 
Harl. MS. 5647 in the British Museum, (our Evan. 72,) I 
alighted on the following Scholion, which I have since 
found that Wetstein duly published; but which has cer- 
tainly. not attracted the attention it deserves, and which is 
incorrectly represented as referring to the end of S. Matth. 
xxvii. 49. It is against ver. 48 that there is written in the 
margin,— 


Cub "Or eic tO Kae’ istopiav evarréAtov Aiadwpou kai 
Tatiavod Kai GAAwv d:apdpwv driwv mnatépwv: rtobro 
_ Tmpookerrat : 

(H “Addoc S€ AGBav AdryHv EvuEev avt1od THy mAeupay . 
kai €€AAGev Gdwp Kai aiua: Todto Aérer Kal 6 


XpusosTOMoc, 


This writer is perfectly correct in his statement. In 
Chrysostom’s 88th Homily on 8S. Matthew’s Gospel, (Opp. 
vii, 825 c: [vol. ii, p. 526, ed. Field.) is read as follows :— 
"Evopicay ’HXiav elva, dno, tov xadovpevorv, Kai ev0éws 
éroticav avrov dfos: (which is clearly meant to be a sum- 
mary of the contents of ver. 48: then follows) érepos 5é apoo- 
eXGa@v AOYXN avToD Tiy mAeUpav Evv—ke. (Chrysostom quotes 
no further, but proceeds,—Ti yévarr’ &v rovrwy mapavoye- 
tepov, Ti dé Onpiwdéotepov, K.T.r.) 

I find it impossible on a review of the evidence to adhere 
to the opinion I once held, and have partially expressed 
above, (viz. at p. 202,) that the Lectionary-practice of the 
Eastern Church was the occasion of this corrupt reading in 
our two oldest uncials. A corrupt reading it undeniably is; 
and the discredit of exhibiting it, Codd. B, x, (not to say Codd. 


b Xnuciwois is what we call an “Annotation.” [On the sign in the 
text, see the Catalogue of MSS. in the Turin Library, P. i. p. 93.] On the 
word, and on onueotcOu, (consider 2 Thess. iii. 14,) see the interesting re- 
marks of Huet, Origeniana, iii. § i. 4. (at the end of vol. iv. of Origen’s Opp, 
p. 292-3.)—Eusebius (Hist, Eccl. v. 20) uses onpelwors in this sense. (See the 
note of Valesius.) But it is plain from the rendering of Jerome and Rufinus 
(subscriptio), that it often denoted a “signature,” or signing of the name. 
Eusebius eo employs the word in Jib. v. 19 ad fin. 
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C, L, U, I) must continue to sustain. That Chrysostom 
and Cyril also employed Codices disfigured by this self-same 
blemish, is certain. It is an interesting and suggestive cir- 
cumstance. Nor is this all. Severus* relates that between 
A.D. 496 and 511, being at Constantinople, he had known 
this very reading strenuously discussed: whereupon had been 
produced a splendid copy of S. Matthew’s Gospel, tradition- 
ally said to have been found with the body of the Apostle 
Barnabas in the Island of Cyprus in the time of the Em- 
peror Zeno (a.p. 474—491); and preserved in the palace 
with superstitious veneration in consequence. It contained 
no record of the piercing of the Saviour’s side: nor (adds 
Severus) does any ancient Interpreter mention the trans- 
action in that place,—except Chrysostom and Cyril of Alez- 
andria; into whose Commentaries it has found its way.— 
Thus, to Codices B, 8, C and the copy familiarly employed 
by Chrysostom, has to be added the copy which Cyril of 
Alexandria * employed; as well as evidently sundry other 
Codices extant at Constantinople about a.p. 500. That the 
corruption of the text of S. Matthew’s Gospel under review 
is ancient therefore, and was once very widely spread, is 
certain. The question remains,—and this is the only point 
to be determined,—How did it originate ? 

Now it must be candidly admitted, that if the strange 
method of the Lectionaries already explained, (viz. of inter- 
posing seven verses of S. John’s xix" chapter [ver. 31—7] 
between the 54th and 55th verses of 8. Matth. xxvii,) really 
were the occasion of this interpolation of 8. John xix. 34 
after S. Matth. xxvii. 48 or 49,—two points would seem to 
call for explanation which at present remain unexplained : 
First, (1) Why does only that one verse find place in the in- 
terpolated copies P And next, (2) How does it come to pass 


* He was Patriarch of Antioch, a.p. 612-9.— The extract (made by 
Petrus junior, Monophysite Patriarch of Antioch, a.D. 578,) purports to be 
derived from the 26™ Epistle, (Book 9,) which Severus addressed to Thomas 
Bp. of Germanicia after his exile. See Assemani, Bidil. Orient, vol. ii. 
pp. 81-2. 

* I cannot find the place in Cyril. I suppose it occurs in a lost Commentary 
of this Father,—whose Works by the way are miserably indexed. 
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that ‘iat one verse is exhibited in so very depraved and so 
peculiar a form? 

For, to say nothing of the inverted order of the two 
principal words, (which is clearly due to 1 S.John v. 6,) 
let it be carefully noted that the substitution of dAXos 5é 
AaBwv AOvyny, for ad’ els Tov otTpatiwrav Adyyxn of the 
Evangelist, is a tell-tale circumstance. The turn thus li- 
centiously given to the narrative clearly proceeded from 
some one who was bent on weaving incidents related by 
different writers into a connected narrative, and who was 
sometimes constrained to take liberties with his Text in 
consequence. (Thus, 8. Matthew having supplied the fact 
that “‘onE OF THEM ran, and took a sponge, and filled it 
with vinegar, and put it on a reed, and gave Him to drink,” 
S. John is made to say, “ AND ANOTHER—fook a spear.’”’) 
Now, this is exactly what Tatian is related by Eusebius to 
have done: viz. “ after some fashion of his own, to have com- 
posed out of the four Gospels one connected narrative °.” 

When therefore, (as in the present Scholion,) an ancient 
Critic who appears to have been familiarly acquainted with 
the lost ‘‘ Diatessaron” of Tatian, comes before us with the 
express declaration that in that famous monument of the 
primitive age (4.pD. 173), S.John’s record of the piercing 
of our Saviour’s side was thrust into 8S. Matthew’s History 
of the Passion in this precise way and in these very terms,— 
(for, “ Note,” he says, “That into the Evangelical History 
of Diodorus, of Tatian, and of divers other holy Fathers, 
is introduced [here] the following addition: ‘And another 
took a spear and pierced His side, and there came out Water 
and Blood.’ This, Chrysostom also says’”),—it is even un- 
reasonable to seek for any other explanation of the vitiated 
text of our two oldest Codices. Not only is the testimony 
to the critical fact abundantly sufficient, but the proposed 
solution of the difficulty, in itself the reverse of improbable, 


© ‘O pévra ye mpérepos abray [viz. the sect of the Severiani] dpxnybs 4 
Tatiavds cuvdperdy tia kal cuvaywyhy obx ol18’ Saws Tay ebayyeAlwr ourbels, 7d 
3:2 recodpwr ToiTo mpotwvduacer. *O kal wapd riow eicér: viv péperar. The 
next words are every way suggestive. Tov 3¢ droorddov pacl ToAujeal tivas 
abrdy petappdoa gwras, ws éwidiwpOotpevoy abtay Thy Tis dpdoews ciwvratiw.— 
Eusebius, Hist. Eccl. iv. 29, § 4. 
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is in the highest degree suggestive as well as important. 
For,—May we not venture to opine that the same xa@ ioto- 
play evayyééov,—as this Writer aptly designates Tatian’s 
work,—is responsible for not a few of the monstra potius 
quam variae lectiones‘ which are occasionally met with in 
the earliest MSS. of all? And,—Am I not right in sug- 
gesting that the circumstance before us is the only thing 
we know for certain about the text of Tatian’s (miscalled) 
“Harmony ?” 

To conclude.—That the “ Diatessaron” of Tatian, (for so, 
according to Eusebius and Theodoret, Tatian himself styled 
it,) has long since disappeared, no one now doubts’. That 
Eusebius himself, (who lived 150 years after the probable 
date of its composition,) had never seen it, may I suppose be 
inferred from the terms in which he speaks of it. Jerome 
does not so much as mention its existence. Epiphanius, 
who is very full and particular concerning the heresy of 
Tatian, affords no indication that he was acquainted with 
his work. On the contrary. ‘The Diatessaron Gospel,” 
(he remarks in passing,) “ which some call the Gospel ac- 
cording to the Hebrews, is said to have been the production 
of this writer".” The most interesting notice we have of 
Tatian’s work is from the pen of Theodoret. After explain- 
ing that Tatian the Syrian, originally a Sophist, and next 
a disciple of Justin Martyr [a.p. 150], after Justin’s death 
aspired to being a heretical leader,—(statements which are 
first found in Irensus,)—Theodoret enumerates his special 
tenets. “This man” (he proceeds) ‘put together the so- 
called Diatessaron Gospel,—from which he cut away the 
genealogies, and whatever else shews that the Lorp was 
born of the seed of David. The book was used not only by 
those who favoured Tatian’s opinions, but by the orthodox 
as well; who, unaware of the mischievous spirit in which 
the work had been executed, in their simplicity used the 
book as an epitome. J myself found upwards of two hundred 
such copies honourably preserved in the Churches of this place,” 
(Cyrus in Syria namely, of which Theodoret was made 


‘ See, for example, the readings of B or §, or both, s,ecified from p. 80 to 
p. 86. s Vid, supra, p. 129, note (¢.) b Opp. vol.i. p. 391 Dd. 
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Bishop, a.p. 423,)—all of which I collected together, and 
put aside ; substituting the Gospels of the Four Evangelists 
in their room '.” 

The diocese of Theodoret (he says) contained eight hundred 
Parishes*. It cannot be thought surprising that a work of 
which copies had been multiplied to such an extraordinary 
extent, and which was evidently once held in high esteem, 
should have had some influence on the text of the earliest 
Codices ; and here, side by side with a categorical statement 
as to one of its licentious interpolations, we are furnished 
with documentary proof that many an early MS. also was 
infected with the same taint. To assume that the two phe- 
nomena stand related to one another in the way of cause 
and effect, seems to be even an inevitable proceeding. 

I will not prolong this note by inquiring concerning the 
“ Diodorus” of whom the unknown author of this scholion 
speaks: but I suppose it was that Diodorus who was made 
Bishop of Tarsus in a.p. 378. He is related to have been 
the preceptor of Chrysostom ; was a very voluminous writer ; 
and, among the rest, according to Suidas, wrote a work “on 
the Four Gospels.” 

Lastly,—How about the singular introduction into the 
Lection for Good-Friday of this incident of the piercing of 
the RepEEMER’s side? Is it allowable to conjecture that, 
indirectly, the Diatessaron of Tatian may have been the 
occasion of that circumstance also; as well as of certain 
other similar phenomena in the Evangeliaria ? 


' Haeret. Fab, lib. i. c. xx. (Opp. iv. 208.) 
* Clinton, F. R. ii. Appendix, p. 473, quoting Theodoret’s “ Ep.113, p. 1190. 
[al. vol. iii. p. 986-7 ]}.”’ 


POSTSCRIPT. 


(Promisep at p. 51.) 


I proceep to fulfil the promise made at p. 51.—C. F. Mat- 
thaei (Nov. Test., 1788, vol. iii. p. 269) states that in one of 
the MSS. at Moscow occurs the following “Scholion of Eusx- 
BIUs :—xata Madpxov peta thy avdoraciw ov réyerat WPOar 
tois wabnrais.”? On this, Griesbach remarks (Comm. Crit. ii. 
200),—“ quod scribere non potuisset si pericopam dubiam 
agnovisset :” the record in S. Mark xvi. 14, being express, 
—Torepoy avaxetpmévors adtois rots Evdexa épavepwOn. The 
epigrammatic smartness of Griesbach’s dictum has recom- 
mended it to Dr. Tregelles and others who look unfavourably 
on the conclusion of 8. Mark’s Gospel; and to this hour the 
Scholion of Matthaei remains unchallenged. 

But to accept the proposed inference from it, is impos- 
sible. It ought to be obvious to every thoughtful person 
that problems of this class will not bear to be so handled. 
It is as if one were to apply the rigid mathematical me- 
thod to the ordinary transactions of daily life, for which 
it is clearly unsuitable. Before we move a single step, 
however, we desire a few more particulars concerning this 
supposed evidence of Eusebius. 

Accordingly, I invoked the good offices of my friend, the 
Rev. W. G. Penny, English Chaplain at Moscow, to obtain 
for me the entire context in which this “Scholion of Eusebius” 
occurs: little anticipating the trouble I was about to give 
him. His task would have been comparatively easy had 
I been able to furnish him (which I was not) with the exact 
designation of the Codex required. At last by sheer deter- 
mination and the display of no small ability, he discovered 
the place, and sent me a tracing of the whole page: viz. fol. 
286 (the last ten words being overleaf) of Matthaei’s “ 12,” 
(Synod. 139,”) our Evan. 255. 

It proves to be the concluding portion of Victor’s Com- 
mentary, and to correspond with what is found at p. 365 of 
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Possinus, and p. 446-7 of Cramer: except that after the 
words “dzroxuAlaere Tov A(Bov |. ~,’’ and before the words 
« dddos 5€ now’ [ Possinus, dine 12 from bottom: Cramer, 
line 3 from the top}, is read as follows :— 


kat¢ MapKxov') peta try dvdotasiv ov A€feTat B—peat 
roic padHTaic: Kata Maréaiovy peta THY dvdoTact Toic 
uadHTaic MpeH ev rH FadtAaia :- ~ 

kata ‘lowdvvav’ év alTA TA Huépa THC dvasTdcewe Tov 
dup@v KekAeicuévwv 6 “IHoobc pésoc Tav HGOHT@VY LH 
mapévroc To) Ownd €otH' Kai ped’ HApuépac TIGALV OKTOD 
suumapovtoc Kai tod Ownd. pera tabra nddw epave 
avtoic émi tHc @aAacoHc Tc TtBeptaooc :- es 

kata Aoukdv’ eH KAeora abv Tw Etaipw avtod avTH 
TH fmépa Tc dvactdcewc: Kai MdAW UmocTpéyaot eic 
‘lepousaAnu MOH TH GUTH AMEepa GUVHrHEvWY Tv AOLTT@A 
UaBHT@v’ Kai WOH Zivwvir Kai MmaAw EEXfarev avToUC 
etc BHéaviayv kai dtéotH Gm attav. 


But surely no one who considers the matter attentively, 
will conceive that he is warranted in drawing from this so 
serious an inference as that Eusebius disallowed the last 
Section of 8. Mark’s Gospel. 

(1.) In the first place, we have already [supra, p. 44] 
heard Eusebius elaborately discuss the Section in question. 
That he allowed it, is therefore certain. 

(2.) But next, this cyodvovy edoeBiov at the utmost can 
only be regarded as a general summary of what Eusebius 
has somewhere delivered concerning our Lorp’s appearances 
after His Resurrection. As it stands, it clearly is not the 
work of Eusebius. 

(3.) And because I shall be reminded that such a state- 
ment cannot be accepted on my own mere ‘ipse dixit,’ I 
proceed to subjoin the original Scholion of which the pre- 
ceding is evidently only an epitome. It is found in three 
of the Moscow MSS., (our Evan. 239, 259, 237,) but without 
any Author’s name :— 
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Acxvis b€ 6 evayyeorys, Ore pera THY dvdoraciw ovKéTe aUvexas 
~ + ~ ~ ‘ “7 ~ ¥ ’ 
avrois ouvny, A€éyet, rovTo Hdn rpiroy TOLS padnrais apOn 6 Kuptos 
peTQ THY avacTact’ ov TovTo A€ywy, Ort pdvov rpirov, dAda Ta 
Tois GAAots mapahehetppeva Aeywv, ToUTo dn mpds Tois GAdois rpirov épa- 
vepoOn rois pabnrais. KATE bev yap Tov Mar@aiov, Spbn airois 
> ~ y , , \ ‘ > , ’ , A 
ev Ty TVadsAaia pévor xara 8 rv “Twavyny, év aQuTN 
~ e , “ , , nn ~ , 
TN NKEPZ THS avacTacews, TOV Ouvpw@Y KEexAELT LEVY, 
> # bel J € i! ‘ ‘ MJ 
peoos auTa@v €oTn, ovrwy «vy ‘lepovoadnp, p17) TAPOVTOS €xet 
~ ‘ ‘ > , > ‘ , ‘ 
Sopa. Kai wad yeO” jpépas oxrw, Tapovros Kat 
~ ~ _ . a , = a 4 ~ 
TOU Sapa, @POn airois, ibn Kexdecpevov Trav Oupav. PETA TAUTA 
> 4 “ te a , ’ , > lol 
ext tns Oarkacons ths TiBeprados éhavn avrois, 
. - a , . ’ ‘ ~ wv / 4 
ov Trois ta add pdvors ¢. KaATQ 8¢ AouKay opbn KAcorra Oupy 
wv. U , cad , “A a FF , ~ > , ‘ 
T@ eTAlp@ QUTOV, QUT T)) nREPS THS AVATTAGEWS. KAL 
, - , » e N > n7 mes 
mah vrootpéacw eis ‘lepoveadnp avrn TH nLEpay 
, ~ n w , ‘ , 
aurnypevov Tov pabnrov, whOn Lipwv. Kat madi 
> \ > ‘ ’ ' ” , > . 
éEayayav avrovs eis ByOaviay, bre kat dreary avadrypbcis 
QT QaUT@v" as ék rovtrov rnapioracba ¢. elvat ras eis rovs pabntas 
pera Thy avdoragw yeyovvias émtacias rot Lwrnpos nuav "Incov Xpiorov. 
Hiav péev mapa Te MarOaie, rpeis 8é mapa T@ 'Imavvp, kal rpeis TS AovKd 


dpoiws *, 


(4.) Now, the chief thing deserving of attention here,— 
the on/y thing in fact which I am concerned to point out,— 
is the notable circumstance that the supposed dictum of 
Eusebius,—(“ quod scribere non potuisset si pericopam du- 
biam agnovisset,”)—is no longer discoverable. To say that 
‘it has disappeared,’ would be incorrect. In the original 
document it has no existence. In plain terms, the famous 
““axodtov evaeBiov” proves to be every way a figment. It 
is a worthless interpolation, thrust by some nameless scribe 
into his abridgement of a Scholion, of which Eusebius (as 
I shall presently shew) cannot have been the Author. 

(5.) I may as well point out why the person who wrote 
the longer Scholion says nothing about S. Mark’s Gospel. 
It is because there was nothing for him to say. 


* Quoted by Matthaei, N. T. (1788) vol. ix. p. 228, from g, a, a. 
Y 
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He is enumerating our Lorp’s appearances to His Dis- 
ciples after His Resurrection ; and he discovers that these 
were exactly seven in number: one being peculiar to S. Mat- 
thew,—three, to S. John,—three, to 8. Luke. But because, 
(as every one is aware), there exists no record of an appear- 
ance to the Disciples peculiar to S. Mark’s Gospel, the Au- 
thor of the Scholion is silent concerning 8. Mark perforce. 
. ... How so acute and accomplished a Critic as Matthaei 
can have overlooked all this: how he can have failed to re- 
cognise the identity of his longer and his shorter Scholion : 
how he came to say of the latter, “conjicias ergo Eusebium 
hune totum locum repudiasse ;’”’ and, of the former, “ ulti- 
mam partem Evangelii Marci videtur tollere":” lastly, 
how Tischendorf (1869) can write,—‘ est enim ejusmodi ut 
ultimam partem evangelii Marci, de quo quaeritur, exclu- 
dat" :’—I profess myself unable to understand. 

(6.) The epitomizer however, missing the point of his 
Author,—besides enumerating a// the appearances of our 
Saviour which 8. Luke anywhere records,—is further con- 
victed of having injudiciously invented the negative state- 
ment about 8S. Mark’s Gospel which is occasioning us all 
this trouble. 

(7.) And yet, by that unlucky sentence of his, he certainly 
did not mean what is commonly imagined. I am not con- 
cerned to defend him: but it is only fair to point out that, 
to suppose he intended (0 disallow the end of S. Mark’s Gospel, 
is altogether to misapprehend the gist of his remarks, and 
to impute to him a purpose of which he clearly knew no- 
thing. Note, how he throws his first two statements into 
a separate paragraph ; contrasts, and evidently balances one 
against the other: thus,— 


kara Mapkov, eta THy dvdotactv ob AéreTat @peai,— 
kata Maréatov peta THY GvdoTasiv dmeH,—10Ic adHTAiIC 
év TA FadtAata. 
Vertectly evident is it that the ‘plena locutio’ so to speak, 
of the Writer would have been somewhat as follows :— 
‘(The first two Evangelists are engaged with our Sa- 
v10UR’s appearance to His Disciples in Galilee: but] by 


* Lbid., ii. 69, and ix, 228. » Nov. Test. (1869), p. 404. 
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S. Mark, He is not—by 8S. Matthew, He is—related to have 
been actually seen by them there. 

‘[The other two Evangelists relate the appearances in 
Jerusalem : and] according to 8. John, &c. &c. 

‘ According to S. Luke,’ &c. &c. 

(8.) And on passing the “ Quaestiones ad Marinum” 
of Eusebius under review, I am constrained to admit that 
the Scholion before us is just such a clumsy bit of writing 
as an unskilful person might easily be betrayed into, who 
should attempt to exhibit in a few short sentences the sub- 
stance of more than one tedious disquisition of this ancient 
Father®. Its remote parentage would fully account for its 
being designated “ eyodov evceBiov,” all the same. 

(9.) Least of all am I concerned to say anything more 
about the longer Scholion ; seeing that S. Mark is not so 
much as mentioned in it. But I may as well point out that, 
as it stands, Eusebius cannot have been its Author: the 
proof being, that whereas the Scholion in question is a note 
on 8. John xxi. 12, (as Matthaei is careful to inform us,)— 
its opening sentence is derived from Chrysostom’s Commen- 
tary on that same verse in his 87% Homily on S., John 4. 

(10.) And thus, one by one, every imposing statement of 
the Critics is observed hopelessly to collapse as soon as it 
is questioned, and to vanish into thin air. 


So much has been offered, only because of the deliberate 
pledge I gave in p. 51.—Never again, I undertake to say, 
will the “ Scholion of Eusebius” which has cost my friend 
at Moscow, his Archimandrites, and me, so much trouble, be 
introduced into any discussion of the genuineness of the last 
Twelve Verses of the Gospel according to S. Mark. As the 
oversight of one (C. F. Matthaei) who was singularly accurate, 
and towards whom we must all feel as towards a Benefactor, 
let it be freely forgiven as well as loyally forgotten ! 


© Let the reader examine his “ Quaestio ix,” (Mai, vol. iv. p. 293-5): his 
“ Quaestio x,” (p. 295, last seven lines), See also p. 296, line 29—32. 

4 See Chrys. Opp. vol. viii. p. 522 © :—8r: 88 ob3t cuvexads ewexwplater, ob5e 
duolws, Aéyes Sti tplrov Tovro epdyn abrois, Ste eyépOn ex vexpar. 
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As one, escaped the bustling trafficking town, 
Worn out and weary, climbs his favourite hill 
And thinks it Heaven to see the calm green fields 
Mapped out in beautiful sunlight at his feet : 
Or walks enraptured where the fitful south 
Comes past the beans in blossom; and no sight 
Or scent or sound but fills his soul with glee :— 
So I,—rejoicing once again to stand 
Where Siloa’s brook flows softly, and the meads 
Are all enamell’d o’er with deathless flowers, 
And Angel voices fill the dewy air. 

Strife is so hateful to me! most of all 

A strife of words about the things of Gon. 
Better by far the peasant’s uncouth speech 
Meant for the heart’s confession of its hope. 
Sweeter by far in village-school the words 
But half remembered from the Book of Life, 
Or scarce articulate lispings of the Creed. 


And yet, three times that miracle of Spring 
The grand old tree that darkens Exeter wall 
Hath decked itself with blossoms as with stars, 
Since I, like one that striveth unto death, 

Find myself early and late and oft all day 
Engaged in eager conflict for Gon’s Truth ; 
Gon’s Truth, to be maintained against Man’s lie. 
And lo, my brook which widened out long since 
Into a river, threatens now at length 


To burst its channel and become a sea. 


O Sister, who ere yet my task is done 
Art lying (my loved Sister !) in thy shroud 
With a calm placid smile upon thy lips 
As thou wert only “ taking of rest in sleep,” 
Soon to wake up to ministries of love,— 
Open those lips, kind Sister, for my sake 
In the mysterious place of thy sojourn, 
(For thou must needs be with the bless’d,—yea, where 
The pure in heart draw wondrous nigh to Gop,) 
And tell the Evangelist of thy brother’s toil ; 
Adding (be sure !) “ He found it his reward, 
Yet supplicates thy blessing and thy prayers, 
The blessing, saintly Stranger, of thy prayers, 
Sure at the least unceasingly of mine!” 


One other landed on the eternal shore ! 
One other garnered into perfect peace ! 
One other hid from hearing and from sight! .. . 
O but the days go heavily, and the toil 
Which used to seem so pleasant yields scant joy. 
There come no tokens to us from the dead : 
Save—it may be—that now and then we reap 
Where not we sowed, and that may be from them, 
Fruit of their prayers when we forgot to pray ! 
Meantime there comes no message, comes no word : 
Day after day no message and no sign: 
And the heart droops, and finds that it was Love 
Not Fame it longed for, lived for: only Love. 
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Cyril of Alex., p. 29, 60, 110, 198, 
201, 258, 271, 5, 7, 9, 281, 315. 
—- of Jer., p. 184-5, 195, 258, 261. 

Cyrus in Syria, p. 317, 8. 


Damascene, John, p. 30, 

Dated MSS., p. 208, 224, 309. 
Davidson, Dr., p. 12, 38, 114, 133-5, 
6; 142, 8; 153, 160, 1, 4; 185. 

De Touttée, p. 184, 261. 


| Bevrepowpdry, p. 75, 220. 

Diatessaron, p. 126, 314-8. 

_ Diodorus, p. 314-8. 
Dionysius of Corinth, p. 245. 

| Dionysius Syrus, p. 41, 

| bdka ev bioras, p. 257—63. 


| Easter Lessons, p. 204-6, 238-9. 

Eden, Rev. C. P., p. 3. 

éyxdxAuor, p. 104 5. 

éxBddrew ex and ard, p. 153, 

| éxeivos, p. 166-7. 

txAenhis, p. 86. 

Ellicott, Bishop, p. 9. 

Encyclical, p. 101-5. 

Ephesians, Ep. to, p. 91—109. See 
Texts. 

éxi, verbs compounded with, p. 163-4, 

émipavia, 7a, p. 204. 

Epiphanius, p. 95, 132-3, 199, 202-3, 
258. 

Epiphany, Festival of, p. 204, 7 ; 
sons, 199. 

Erizzo, F. M. p. 34. 

Ethiopic Version, p. 36. 

ebdonla, p. 257-63. 

Eulogius, p. 258. 

Eusebius, p. 26, 41—51, 43, 61-4, 66, 
84, 126-33, 332-8, 240, 249-52, 
265-6, 267-8, 275, 314, 316, 323; 
knew nothing of Cod. §, p. 293-4; 
was the Author of the “ Ammo- 
nian” Sections, p. 295; Eusebian 
Tables in Syriac MSS., p. 309-10 ; 
Scholion wrongly ascribed to, p. 
319-23. 

| bes, p. 168-9. 

Euthymius Zig., p. 30, 68-9. 

Evangelia, see Codices. 

| Evangeliaria, p. 195, 197, 214-5. 
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Evangelists vary their expressions, 
p- 147. 

Evidence, Law of, p. 15. 

éfeAOdvres, p. 188. 


Facsimile of Cod. py, p. ii. ; of Cod. L, 


p. 124. 
Fathers badly indexed, p. vii, 21, 30, 
815: see Patristic. 
Festivals of the Church, p. 203, 
Field’s ed. of Chrysostom, p. 180. 
Florence. See Codices, 
Formula of the Lectionaries, p. 215- 
224, 5. 


Gandell, Rev. Prof., p. 148. 
Garnier, J., p. LOL. 

Genesis, when read, p. 201. 
Gennadius, p. 26. 

Georgian Version, p. 36. 

Gloria in Excelsis, p. 257-63. 
Gothic Version, p. 35, 262. 

Green, Rev. T. S., p. 13, 137, 153. 
Gregentius, p. 30. 

Gregory of Nazianzus, p. 258. 

of Nyssa, p. 29, 39—41, 66, 








Thaumaturgus, p. 180. 

the Great, p. 30. 

Griesbach, D. J. J., p. 4—7, 115-6, 
232, 251, 319. 





Harleian. See Codices, 

Harmonia, &c., Oxon, 1805, p. 298. 

Harmony of S. Mark xvi. 9—20 with 
the other Gospels, p. 188-90, 

Tables of, in Greek MSS., 

p- 304-6; in Syriac MSS., p. 306-11, 

Harris, A.C., p. 293. 

Hedibia, p. 61-6. 

Hesychius of Jerusalem, p. 29, 40-1, 
57-9, 67, 204, 237, 267-8, 

Heurtley, Rev. Prof., p. 184. 

Hharklensian Revision, p. 33, 124, 
315. 

Hierosolymitan Version, p. 34, 199. 

Hippolytus, p. 24-5, 248. 

Hort, Rev. F. J. A., p. 12. 

Huet, P. D., p. 269, 275, 314. 

Hypapante, p. 207. 
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"Inoovs Xpiords, p. 165. 

Indices, p. vii-viii, 21, 30, 315. 

Interpolations in B and yy, p. 80-6; 
from the Lectionary practice, p. 
217-24. 

Irenwus, p. 23, 246, 8, 260. 

Itala, Vetus, p. 35. 


Jacobus Bar-Salibi, p. 41. 

*« Jacobus Nisibenus,”’ p. 26, 258. 

James’ Keloga, p. 236. 

Jerome, p. 26, 27-8, 34, 42, 49, 51-7, 
67, 98, 106, 128, 153, 236, 260, 
295, 312, 314. 

Jerusalem, Version, p. 34, 199. Copies 
at, p. 119. See Creed. 

Jewish Church, p. 192. 

Jewish Lectionary, p. 194. 

Jouy, 8S. See Texts, 

John Damascene, p. 30. 

Josephus, p. 275. 

Justin Martyr, p. 23, 193. 


xabapitwr, p. 179-80. 
xavovitew, p. 120-1, 125. 

Kay, Rev. Dr. W., p. 140, 183. 
xeluevoy, p. 131, 282. 
Kepddaioy, p. 45, 229, 298, 
Kollar, p. 269. 

xrfots, pe 161-2, 180. 

Ktpios, p. 165, 185. 


Lachmann, C., p. 8, 259, 263.1 

Laodiceans, Ep. to, p. 93—107. 

Latinus Latinius, p. 42-44. 

Lectionary System, p. 191—211, 214- 
5, 217-24, 240, 313-5, 318, 

———, Eastern, p. 196—211. 

—_—-, Jewish, p. 192-4. 

——, Syrian, p. 205-8. 

——, the New, p. 200. 

Lections, p. 238-9. See Lectionary 
System, Syrian Lessons. 

Lessons. See Lections. 

Licentious. See Copyists. 

Liturgical Formula, p. 216—25. 

Lloyd, Bishop C., p. 298. 

Aéyos, p. 165. 

Luxe, 8. See Texts. 


Macknight, p. 105. 
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Mai, Card. A., p. 42-4, 242, 265. 
Manoscripts. See CopIcEs. 
Marcion, p. 93-6, 103, 106-8. 
Marginal references, p. 298—304. 
Marinus, p. 26, 53-6, 249-50. 

Mark, S., p. 161-2. 

Mark, 8. (See Texts), p. 167, 176, 7, 
9; Latinisms, 149-51; style of 
ch. i. 9—20, p. 148-4; phraseology 
of ch. iL 1—12, p. 174-5; ch. xvi. 
9—20, p. 36—78 ; structure of ch. 
xvi. 9—20, p. 181-4. 

xvi. 9—20, a Lection in the 
Ancient Church, p. 204-11. 

Matthaei, C. F., p.5, 66, 191, 197, 
227, 2A7, 271-3, 319-23. See 
Codices. 

Marruew, 8. See Texts. 

péya odBBarov, p. 194 

Meerman 117, Cod., p. 218. 

Memphitic Version, p. 35. 

Menologium, p. 197. 

Methodius, p. 258. 

Meyer, p. 18, 136, 160. 

tév caBBdrwy, p. 146-51, 

Michaelis, J. D., p. LOL. 

Middle Hill, see Codices. 

Middleton, Bp., p. 105. 

Mill, Dr. John, p. 129, 130, 2. 

Modestus, p. 30. 

Montfaucon, B. de, p. 121. 

Moscow, see Codices, Rev. W. G. 
Penny. 

Munich, see Codices. 

Muratorian fragment, p. 103. 





Nativity, Festival of, p. 199, 204. 
Nazianzus, see Gregory. 
Nestorius, p. 29. 

Neubauer, M., p. 307. 

Nisibenus, see Aphraates. 
Norton, Prof., p. 13, 137, 245. 
Nyssa, see Gregory. 


Omissions in B and WN, p. 73-5, 79, 80, 
91, &e. 

duoioréAevroy, p. 73, 4. 

Order of the Gospels, p. 239-240. 

Oriel College, p. ix, x. 

Origen, p. 47, 66, 85, 93-9, 107, 179, 
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222, 236, 245, 258, 260-1, 275, 
277, 282; on S, Mark, 235. 


Palestinian exemplar, p. 64-5, 121, 
289. 

addy, p. 168-9. 

Palmer, Sir Roundell, p. v, vi. 

Rev. W. J., p. v. 

Papias, p. 23. 

wapd, verbs compounded with, p. 163- 
4. 

Parallel passages. See Tables of Re- 
ference. 

mapagkevh, p. 150. 

Paris, MSS. at, p. 228-31, 278-83: 
see Codices, Coisl. and Reg. 

Passion-tide Lessons, p. 202, 204, 

“ Patres App.,” p. 240. 

Patristic Citations of SS., p. 20-3, 37, 
257-63. 

Paul, S., p. 161-2. 

Peltanus, p. 134, 270-3. 

Penny, Rev. W. G., p. 319-23. 

weprypdpew 7d TéAOS, P. 233-4. 

mepixorh, p. 45, 196, 8, 298. 

Peshito Version, p. 32. 

Peter, 8., p. 161-2, 179, 180-1. See 
Texts. 

of Laodicea, p. 284, 286. 

Petersburg. See Rev. A. 8. Thomp- 
son. 

Petrus junior, p. 315. 

Phillipps, Sir T. See Codices (Middle 
Hill). 

Philoxenian Version, p. 33, 4& 

Phraseology of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, 
p. 136—173, 146. 

Pius IX., p. ii. 

Polycarp, p. 240. 

mwopever Ou, p. 153. 

Possevinus, p. 235. 

Possinus, p. 44, 134, 226, 270-4, 
277, 290-2. 

Prayer-Book, see Book. 

Proclus, p. 258. 

Proper, see Lessons. 

xpotn caBRdrov, p. 146-51. 








Reference Bibles, p. 300-1. 
, ancient Tables of, p. 304- 
il. 


ede 


Revision of Auth. Version, p. 263-4. 
Greek Text, p. 263. 

———_——— Lectionary, p. 200-1. 

Rose, Ven. Archd., p. 27. 

Rev. W. F., p. 218. 

Routh, Rev. President, p. ix. 

Rufinus, p. 314. 





8. (G. V.) p. 264. 

caBBatoxvpiaxal, p. 194. 

odBBarov—ra, p. 146-51. 

Sahidic Version, p. 36. 

Saturday Lessons, p. 193, 4. 

Scholia, p. 122, 236, 288-9, 314, 319- 
23. 

Scholz, J. M. A. p. 7, 116-22, 197, 
227, 242. 

Scrivener, Rev. F. H., p. vii, viii, 
9, 77, 139, 197, 215, 227, 246, 
302-4. 

Sections without Canons in MSS,, 
p. 302; their use, 303-10. 

, see Ammonian. 

oeAldes, p, 204. 

Severus of Antioch, p. 40-1, 57-9, 67, 
121, 267-8, 315. 

onuclwois, p. 314. 

Simon, Pére, p. 48, 269. 

Sinaiticus, see Codex. 

Sirletus, Card., p. 44. 

Smith, Dean Payne, p. 41, 205-6, 214, 
806 





Stanley, Dean A. P., p. 3. 

Style of S. Mark xvi. 9—20, p. 136- 
45, 

Subscription of Gospels, p. 230-L. 

Suidas, p. 309, 311L. 

Synagogue worship, p. 192-3. 

Synaxarium, p. 197. 

“ Synopsis Script. S.,” p. 29. 

Syriac MSS., p. 208, 214-5, 225, 
806-11. 

Syrian Lessons, p. 205, 226, 238-9, 

Tables of Reference in MSS., p. 304- 
11. 

Tait, Abp., p. 2, 3, 189, 314-8. 

Tatian, p. 129, 314-8. 

TéXos, p. 119-20, 224-42, 

Tertullian, p. 30, 93-4, LOG. 

Textual Criticism, p. vii—ix, 113. 
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S. MaTTHEW i. 10, p. 178; 25, p. 
80. 
iii. 16, p.178; 17, p. 30, 
iv. 18—22, p. 295-6. 
viii. 9, p.82; 13, p. 80, 222. 
| xi. 19, p. 83; 20, p. 221, 








xii. 9, p. 22L. 
| xiii, 35, p. 81, 110-1; 36, p- 221 ; 
39, 55, p. 178. 
xiv. 14, p. 221; 22, p. 216; 30, 
p. 82. 
xv. 22, p. 178. 
xvi. 10, p.177; 12, p.178-9; 15, 
p. 162. 
xx. 17, p. 223; 29, p. 178. 
xxi. 8, p. 178; 31, p. 83, 
xxv. 24, p. 82. 
xxvi. 34, 75, p.178; 39, p. 217-8, 
xxvii. 32, p. 188; 34, p. 84; 35, 
p. 75; 48, 49, p. 80, 218, 313-8 ; 
54, 55, p. 15. 
xxviii. 2, 3, p.73; 8, p.84; 19,20, 
p. 178. 
S. Mark i. 1, p. 180, 185 ; 9—20, 
p- 182; 10, p.178; 11, 13, p. 30; 
16—20, p. 295-6; 28, p. 85. 
vi. 3, p. 178. 
vii. 3, 4, p. 82; 19, p.179; 26, 
| _P-1zs. 
| - viii, 10, 15, p. 178, 

x. 6, p. 180; 42, p. 82; 46, p. 
| «178. 

xi. 8, p. 178. 

xiii. 19, p. 180, 

xiv. 3, p. 221; 30, p.178; 30, 68, 
72, p. 84; 41, p. 225; 58, p.82; 
72, p. 177. 

xv. 28, p. 301; 46, p. 82, 

xvi. 8 and 9, p. 239; 8—20, p. 306; 
9, p. 152-3, 178-9, 187, 216; 


9—20, p. 182, 224; 10, 14, p. 
187, 319; 15, p.180; 15, 16, p. 
178; 19, p. 180, 195. 
S. LuKE i. 26, p. 85; 27, p. 82. 

ii. 14, p. 257-63; 37, p. 82. 

iii. 22, p. 30, 178; 23, p. 220. 

iv. 5, p. 74; 16, p. 220; 44, p. 
85. 
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(S. Luxe) v. 1, p. 82, 220; 1—11, | 
p. 295-6; 17, p. 220. 
vi. 1, p.75, 220; 37, p. 220; 48, 


x. 1, p. 81, 220; 
xiii. 2, p. 221. 
xv. 13, p. 82. 
xvi. 6, p-178; 16, p. 74; 
220. 

xviii. 15, p. 220. 
xix, 45, p. 220. 

xx. 1, p. 220. 

xxii. 25, p. 82; 43, 
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vii. 53—viii. 11, p. 

viii. 57, p. 825 p. 80, 

ix. 4, 11, p. 81 ; 35, p. 82; 

x. 14, p.82; 29, p. 223. 

xiii, 3, p. 221; p- LL. 

xiv. 1, p. 220; 31, p. 188. 

xvii. 10, p.82; 15, 16, p. 76. 

xviii. 1, p. 188. 

xix. 13, p. 223; 17, p. 188; 34, 
p. 218, 313-5. 

xxi. 1, p. 221, 3; 1—6, 11, p. 295 6; 
12, 13, 15—17, p. 297 ; 18, p. 83; 
25, p. 79. 

Acts i, 2, 22, 23, p. 180; 9, p. 195. 

iv. 12, p. 262. 

viii. 5, p. 85. 

x. 15, p. 180. 

xiii. 15, 27, p. 192. 

Erugs. i 1, p. 91—109. 

vi. 21, 2, p- LOL. 


59, 
35, 


Covoss. i. 23, p. 162. 
iv. 7,16, p. 101, 105. 

18. Per. ii. 13, p. 180. 
iv. 19, p. 180. 

2 S. Pat. iii. 4, p. 180. 


Ecotvs. xliii. 11, 12, p. 30L 
1 Maco. iv. 59, p. 301. 


Oeaoba, p. 156-8. 
Thebaic Version, p. 35. 
Theodore of Mopsuestia, p. 275, 7. 


| Theodoret, p. 258, 317-8, 


Theodotus of Ancyra, p. 258. 
Theophania, p. 207. 
Theopbylact, p. 30, 266. 


| Oewpeiv, p. 157. 


Thompson, Rev. A. S., p. ii, 252. 

Thomson, Abp., p. 13. 

Tischendorf, Dr., p. 8, 9, 10, 38, 77- 
9, 85-6, 93, 109-14, 123, 125-33, 
137, 158, 222, 7, 242, 4, 251 2, 9, 
260-1, 280, 293, 311, 322, viii— 
ix. 

Titus of Bostra, p. 258, 275, 283. 

Toledo, see Codices, 

Townson, Rev. Dr., p. 151, 179. 

Tregelles, Dr., p. 9, 1O—12, 38, 9, 60, 
76, 114, 126-9, 136, 145, 169, 222-3, 
227, 234, 242, 4, 5, 7, 251, 9, 260, 
319, viii—ix. 

Turin, see Codices. 


Ulphilas, p. 35, 262. 

Uncial MSS. p. 20, 71. See Codices. 
iwdbeois, p. 274-5. 

borepoy, p. 160. 


Vatican, p. 117, 283-4, 288-9: see 
Codices. 

Vaticanus, see Codex. 

Venice, see Codices. 

Vercellone, C., p. 73. 

Versions, see Armenian, Ke. 

Vetus Itala, p. 35. 

Victor of Antioch, p. 29, 59—65, 67, 
269-87 ; Codices, 278-87; Scho- 
lion, 288 90. 
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Victor of Capua, p. 129. _ Wordsworth, Bishop, p. ix, 9. 
Vienna, see Codices. | —_—— Rev. John, p. ix. 
Vincentius a Thibari, p. 25. Wright, Prof., p. 27, 33, 206, 8, 214- 
Vulgate, p. 34, 5, 225, 306, 7, 8, 9, 10. 
Westcott, Rev. Prof., p. 13, 23. | Xavier de Zelada, see Codices. 
Wetstein, J. J., p. 121, 125, 129. ' Xiphilinus, John, p. 44, 
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LETTERS OF SPIRITUAL COUNSEL AND GUIDANCE. By 
the late Rev. J. Kesiz, M.A., Vicar of Hursley. Edited by R. F. Wrsox, 
M.A., Vicar of Rownhams, &c. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


OUTLINES OF INSTRUCTIONS OR MEDITATIONS FOR 
THE CHURCH’S SEASONS. By Jonn Kesre, M.A. Edited, with 
a Preface, by R. F. Witson, M.A. Crown 8vo., toned paper, cloth, 5s. 


THE LATE BISHOP OF BRECHIN. 


AN EXPLANATION OF THE THIRTY-NINE ARTICLES. 
With an Epistle Dedicatory to the Rev. E. B. Pusey, D.D. By A. P. 
Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 12s, 


A SHORT EXPLANATION OF THE NICENE CREED, for the 


Use of Persons beginning the Study of Theology. By Avexanper Penrose 
Forses, D.C.L., Bishop of Brechin. Second Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE LORD BISHOP OF SALISBURY. 


THE ADMINISTRATION OF THE HOLY SPIRIT IN THE 
BODY OF CHRIST. The Bampton Lectures for 1868. By Georce Moserty, 
D.C.L., Lord Bishop of Salisbury. 2nd Edit. Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


SERMONS ON THE BEATITUDES, with others mostly preached 
before the University of Oxford. By the same. Third Edition. Crown 8vo., 
cloth, 7s. 6d. 

REV. WILLIAM BRIGHT, D.D. 


A HISTORY OF THE CHURCH, from the Edict of Milan, a.». 
313, to the Council of Chalcedon, a.p. 451. Second Edition. Post 8vo., 10s, 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL WORKS, &e. (continued), 3 





APOLLOS; or, THE WAY OF GOD. A Plea for the Religion of 


Scripture. By A. CLEVELAND Cox, Bishop of New York. Crown 8vo., cl., 5s. 


THE HISTORY OF CONFIRMATION. By Wiirtam Jackson, M.A., 
Queen’s College, Oxford; Vicar of Heathfield, Sussex. Crown 8vo., cl., 2s. 6d. 


A COMMENTARY ON THE EPISTLES AND GOSPELS IN 
THE BOOK OF COMMON PRAYER, Extracted from Writings of the 
Fathers of the Holy Catholic Church, anterior to the Division of the East and 
West, With an Introductory Notice by the Dean or St. Paux’s. In Two 
Vols., Crown 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE EXPLANATION or tur APOCALYPSE by VENERABLE 
BEDA, Translated by the Rev. EDW. MARSHALL, M.A., F.S.A., formerly 
Fellow of Corpus Christi College, Oxford, 180 pp. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


GODET’S BIBLICAL STUDIES ON THE OLD TESTAMENT, 
Edited by the Hon, and Rev. W. H. Lytrecton, Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE CATHOLIC DOCTRINE OF THE SACRIFICE AND 
PARTICIPATION OF THE HOLY EUCHARIST, By Geonoe Trevor, 
D.D., M.A., Canon of York; Rector of Beeford. Second ition, revised and 
enlarged. Crown Svo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


THE LAST TWELVE VERSES OF THE GOSPEL ACCORDING 
TO 8. MARK Vindicated against Recent Critical Objectors and Established, 
by Jonny W. Buraon, B.D., Dean of Chichester, With Facsimiles of Codex § 
and Codex L, 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


DISCOURSES ON PROPHECY. In which are considered its Struc- 


ture, Use, and Inspiration. By Joun Davison, B.D. A New Edition. 
8vo., cloth, 9s. 


THE PRINCIPLES OF DIVINE SERVICE; or, An Inquiry con- 
cerning the True Manner of Understanding and Using the Order for Morning and 
Evening Prayer, and for the Administration of the Holy Communion in the 
English Church, By the late Ven. Puitip Freeman, Archdeacon of Exeter. 
A New Edition. 2 vols., 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


CATENA AUREA. A Commentary on the Four Gospels, collected 
out of the Works of the Fathers by 8. Toomas Aquinas. Uniform with the 
Library of the Fathers. Re-issue. Complete in 6 vols. 8vo., cloth, £2 2s. 


CHRISTIANITY AS TAUGHT BY S8.PAUL. The Bampton 
Lectures for 1870. To which is added an Appendix of the Continuous Sense 
of S. Paul’s Epistles; with Notes and Metalegomena, By the Rev. W. J. 
Trons, D.D., &c. Second Edition, with New Preface, 8vo., with Map, cloth, 9s. 


CHARACTERISTICS OF CHRISTIAN MORALITY. The Bamp- 
ton Lectures for 1873. By the Rev. I. Grecory Smitn, M.A. Second Edition, 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, 


BEDE’S ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
NATION. A New Translation by the Rev. L, Grmpiry, M.A., Chaplain of 
St. Nicholas’, Salisbury, Crown 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


RICHARD BAXTER ON THE SACRAMENTS: Holy Orders, 


Holy Baptism, Confirmation, Absolution, Holy Communion. 18mo., cloth, Is. 


4 ANCIENT DOCTRINAL TREATISES, &e. 





THE CONSTITUTIONS AND CANONS ECCLESIASTICAL OF 
THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, Referred to their Original Sources, and 
Illustrated with Explanatory Notes. By the late Mackenziz E, C. Watcortt, 
B.D., F.S.A. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

A CRITICAL HISTORY OF THE ATHANASIAN CREED, by 
the Rev. D. Watertanp, D.D. Edited by the Rev.J. R. Kine, M.A. Feap. 
8vo., cloth, 5s. 

THE PASTORAL RULE OF ST.GREGORY. Sancti Gregorii 
Pape Regule Pastoralis Liber, ad Johannem Episcopum Civitatis Ravenne. 
With an English Translation. By the Rev. H. R. Bramvey, M.A., Fellow of 
Magdalen College, Oxford. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

THE DEFINITIONS OF THE CATHOLIC FAITH and Canons of 
Discipline of the first four General Councils of the Universal Church. In Greek 
and English. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 

DE FIDE ET SYMBOLO: Documenta quedam nec non Aliquorum 
SS. Patrum Tractatus. Edidit Carotus A. Heurtcey, S.T.P., Dom. Mar- 
garete Prelector, et Aidis Christi Canonicus. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 

§8.AURELIUS AUGUSTINUS, Episcopus Hipponensis, de Catechi- 
zandis Rudibus, de Fide Rerum qua# non videntur, de Utilitate Credendi. In 
Usum Juniorum. Edidit C. Marrrort, S.T.B., Olim Coll. Oriel. Socius. New 
Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

ANALECTA CHRISTIANA, In usum Tironum. Excerpta, Epi- 
stole, &c., ex Eusestt, &c.; S.Tonatit Epistola ad Smyrnzos et ad Poly- 
carpum; E. S. Crementis ALexanprt Pedagogo excerpta; S. ATHANASII 
Sermo contra Gentes. Edidit et Annotationibus illustravit C., MaArriorr, 
S.T.B. 8vo., 10s. 6d. 

8. PATRIS NOSTRI 8S. ATHANASIT ARCHIEPISCOPI ALEX- 
ANDRIA DE INCARNATIONE VERBL, ejusque Corporali ad nos Ad- 
ventu. With an English Translation by the Rev. J. Ripcway, B.D., Hon. 
Canon of Christ Church. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


OXFORD SERIES OF DEVOTIONAL WORKS. 
Fcap. 8vo., printed in Red and Black, on toned paper. 


The Imitation of Christ. 


FOUR BOOKS. 

prs. Cloth, 4s.—Pocket Edit., 32mo., cl., ls. 
Andrewes’ Devotions. 

DEVOTIONS. By the Right Rev. 
Father in God, LaunceLot ANDREWES, 
Transiated from the Greek and Latin, and 
arranged anew. Antique cloth, 5s. 

Taylor’s Holy Living. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY LIVING. By Bissor Jeremy 
Taytor. Antique cloth, 48.—Pocket Edi- 
tion, 32mo., cloth, Is. 

Taylor’s Holy Dying. 

THE RULE AND EXERCISES 
OF HOLY DYING. By Bisnor Jeremy 
Tartor. Antique cloth, 4s.—Pocket Edi- 
tion, 32mo., cloth, Is. 

Taylor's Golden Grove. 

THE GOLDEN GROVE; a Choice 
Manual, containing what is to be Believed, 
Practised, and Desired, or Prayed for. By 
Biswor Jeremy Taytor. Printed uniform 
with ‘* Holy Living and Holy Dying.” An- 
tique cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Sutton’s Meditations. 

GODLY MEDITATIONS UPON 
THE MOST HOLY SACRAMENT OF THRE 
LORD’S SUPPER. By Cunisroruen Svt- 
rox, D.D., late Prebend of Westminster. 
A new Faition. Antique cloth, 5s. 


By Thomas a Kem- | 


Laud’s Devotions, 


THE PRIVATE DEVOTIONS of 
Da. Writtam Lavup, Archbishop of Canter- 
bury, and Martyr. Antique cloth, 5s. 


Spinckes’ Devotions. 


TRUE CHURCH OF ENGLAND 
MAN'S COMPANION IN THE CLOSET; 
or, a complete Manual of Private Devotions, 
collected from the Writings of eminent Di- 
vines of the Church of England. Antique 
cloth, 4s. 

Ancient Collects. 

ANCIENT COLLECTS anv OTHER 
PRAYERS. Selected for Devotional use 
from various Rituals. By Wa. Baricur, 
D.D. Antique cloth, 5s. 


Devout Communicant. 


THE DEVOUT COMMUNICANT, 
exemplified in his Behaviour before, at, and 
after the Sacrament of the Lord's Supper: 
Practically suited to all the Parts of that 
Solemn Ordinance. 7th Edition, revised. 
Feap. 8vo., cloth, 4s, 


EIKQON BASIAIKH. 

THE PORTRAITURE OF HIS 
SACRED MAJESTY KING CHARLES LI. 
in his Solitudes and Sufferings. New Edition, 
with Preface by C.M. Puituimore [On the 
evidence that the book was written by 
Charlea I., and not by Gauden]. Antique 
cloth, 5s, 


DEVOTIONAL. 5 





MEDITATIONS ON THE GOSPELS FOR EVERY DAY. By 
Duquesne. Price 3s.6d, each Volume. 
Vol. I. Advent. Vol. II. Lent. Vols. ILI. and IV. in the course of next Year. 


THE LIFE OF JESUS CHRIST IN GLORY: Daily Meditations, 
from Easter Day to the Wednesday after Trinity Sunday. By Nover. Trans- 
lated from the French, and adapted to the Use of the English Church. Third 
Thousand. 12mo., cloth, 5s. 


A GUIDE FOR PASSING ADVENT HOLILY. By Avnrrtion. 
Translated from the French, and adapted to the use of the English Church, 
New Edition. Fcap., 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A GUIDE FOR PASSING LENT HOLILY. By Avnamtoy. 
Translated from the French, and adapted to the use of the English Church, 
Fourth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


THE PASTOR IN HIS CLOSET; or, A Help to the Devotions 


of the Clergy. By Jonn Anmstrona, D.D., late Lord Bishop of Grahamstown. 
Third Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 


DAILY STEPS TOWARDS HEAVEN;; or, Practical Thoughts on 
the Gospel History, for every day in the year, With Titles and Characters of 
Christ. 32mo., roan, 2s. 6d.—Large type edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


Uniform with above. 
THE HOURS; being Prayers for the Third, Sixth, and Ninth 


Hours; with a Preface, and Heads of Devotion for the Day. Seventh Edition. 
32mo., in parchment wrapper, 1s, 


ANNUS DOMINI. A Prayer for each Day of the Year, founded on 
a Text of Holy Scripture (addressed to the Second Person in the Trinity, and 
therefore supplementary to other devotions). By Curistina G. Rossettt. 
82mo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


DEVOTIONS BEFORE AND AFTER HOLY COMMUNION. 
With Prefatory Note by Kesie. Sixth Edition, in red and black, on toned 
paper, 32mo., cloth, 2s—With the Service, 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


MEDITATIONS FOR THE FORTY DAYS OF LENT. With 
a Prefatory Notice by the AkcnBIsHor oF DusLiIn. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


THE EVERY-DAY COMPANION. By the Rev. W. H. Rivtey, 
M.A., Rector of Hambleden, Bucks. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


THOUGHTS DURING SICKNESS. By Roserr Brerr, Author of 
“The Doctrine of the Cross,” &c. Feap. 8vo., limp cloth, 1s. 6d. 


BREVIATES FROM HOLY SCRIPTURE, arranged for use by the 
Bed of Sickness. By the Rev. G. Arnpen, M.A., Rector of Winterborne-Came ; 
Domestic Chaplain to the Right Hon, the Earl of Devon. 2nd Ed. Feap. 8vo., 28, 

DEVOTIONS FOR A TIME OF RETIREMENT AND PRAYER 
FOR THE CLERGY. New Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 1s. 

PRAYERS IN USE AT CUDDESDON COLLEGE. Third Edition, 
revised and enlarged. Feap. 8vo., 2s. 

INSTRUCTIONS ON THE HOLY EUCHARIST, AND DEVO- 
TIONS FOR HOLY COMMUNION, being Part V. of the Clewer Manual ; 
by Rev. T. T. Canter, M.A., late Rector of Clewer. 18mo., cloth, 2s. 

THE SERVICE-BOOK OF THE CHURCH OF ENGLAND, 


arranged according to the New Table of Lessons. Crown 8vo., roan, 12s. ; 
calf antique or calf limp, 16s.; limp morocco or best morocco 18s. 


6 SERMONS, §&c. 
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SERMONS, &c. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS. By E. B. Pussy, D.D. Vol. I. From 

Advent to Whitsuntide. Seventh Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6s. Vol. II., 8vo., cl., 6s. 
——<——————_—_—_ — Vol. II]. (Reprinted from “ Plain Sermons by 
Contributors to Tracts for the Times.) Revised Edition. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS preached and printed on Various Occa- 
sions, 1832—1850. By E. B. PUSEY, D.D. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
SERMONS preached before the UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD 
between A.D. 1843 to 1855, &c. Vol. I. By E. B. Pusry, D.D. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
ooo 1859 to 1872. Vol. II. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
1864 to 1876, &. Vol. III. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


LENTEN SERMONS preached chiefly to Young Men at the Uni- 
versities, between a.p. 1868 and 1874. By E. B. Pusgy, D.D. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF FAITH. Eight Plain Sermons, by the 
late Rev. Epwarp Monro. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 


Uniform, and by the same Author, 
Puiarx SERMONS ON THE Book or Com- | Hisroricat aND Practicat SERMOXS 








moN Prayer. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. ON THE SUFFERINGS AND REsvR- 
Sermons ON New TESTAMENT CHARAC-| RECTION OF OUR LORD. 2 vols., Fcap. 
TERS. Fcap. 8vo., 4s. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


CHRISTIAN SEASONS.—Short and Plain Sermons for every Sunday 


and Holyday throughout the Year. 4 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. Second 
Series, 4 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 


SHORT SERMONS FOR FAMILY READING, following the 
Order of the Christian Seasons. By the Rev. J. W. Burcon, B.D. 2 vols., 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 8s.—Second Series, 2 vols., Feap. 8vo., cloth, 8s. 


PAROCHIAL SERMONS AND SERMONS FOR FASTS AND 
FESTIVALS. By the late Bp.Arnmstrona, Fcap. 8vo., 5s. each volume. 


SERMONS FOR THE CHRISTIAN YEAR. By J. Keste, M.A. 


ADVENT TO CHRIsTMAS. 8vo., cl., 6s. | EasteR TO Ascension Day. 8vo., 


CHRISTMAS AND EPIPHANY. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

cloth, 6s. Ascension Day to Trosity Suxpay 
SerTvuaGEstma TO LENT. 8Svo., cl., 6a, inclusive. S8vo., cloth, 6s. 
Asu-Werpngespay to Hoty Week. | Trinity, Part I. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

8vo., cloth, 6s. Tainiry, Part Il. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 
Hoty Week. 8vo., cloth, 6s. Satnts’ Days. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


On Various Occasions. 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


VILLAGE SERMONS ON THE BAPTISMAL SERVICE. By 
the Rev. Joun Kesie, M.A. 8vo., cloth, 5s, 


THE AWAKING SOUL, as Sketched in the 130th Psalm. Ad- 
dresses delivered in Lent, 1877. By E.R. Witperronce, M.A. Crown 8vo., 
limp cloth, 2s. 6d. 

OXFORD LENT SERMONS, 1857, 8, 9, 60, 8, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 70 
—71. cloth, 5s. each. 

XX. SHORT ALLEGORICAL SERMONS. By B.K. W. Peansz, 
M.A., and W, A. Gray, M.A. Sixth Edition, Fcap. 8vo., sewed, 1s. 


SERMONS AND ESSAYS ON THE APOSTOLICAL AGE. By 


the late Very Rev. AntrHuR Penruyn Sranuey, D.D, Third Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo., cloth, 7s. td. 


ENGLISH DIVINES. 7 


RR 


GHorks of the Standard English Divines, 


PUBLISHED IN THE LIBRARY OF ANGLO-CATHOLIC THEOLOGY, 
AT THE FOLLOWING PRICES IN CLOTH. 
ANDREWES’ (BP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 11 vols., 8yo., £3 7s. 
Tue Sexmons. (Separate.) 5 vols., £1 15s. 
BEVERIDGE’S (BP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 12 vols., 8vo., £4 4s. 


Tue Encuisu Tueoiocica, Works. 10 vols., £3 10s. 


BRAMHALL’S (ABP.) WORKS, WITH LIFE AND LETTERS, &c. 
5 vols., 8vo., £1 15s. (Vol. 2 cannot be sold separately.) 


BULL’S (BP.) HARMONY ON JUSTIFICATION. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s, 
DEFENCE OF THE NICENE CREED. 2 vols., 10s. 
JUDGMENT OF THE CATHOLIC CHURCH. 5s. 


COSIN’S (BP.) WORKS COMPLETE. 5 vols., 8vo., £1 10s. 
CRAKANTHORP’S DEFENSIO ECCLESLZ ANGLICAN A. 


8vo., 75. 
FRANK’S SERMONS. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 
FORBES’ CONSIDERATIONES MODEST.Z. 2 vols., 8vo., 12s. 
GUNNING’S PASCHAL, OR LENT FAST. 8vo., 6s. 
HAMMOND’S PRACTICAL CATECHISM. §8vo., 5s. 


MISCELLANEOUS THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 5s. 
THIRTY-ONE SERMONS. 2 Parts. 10s. 


HICKES’S TWO TREATISES ON THE CHRISTIAN PRIEST- 
HOOD. 8 vols., 8vo., 15s. 


JOHNSON’S (JOHN) THEOLOGICAL WORKS. 2 vols., 8vo., 10s. 

—_—_____- ENGLISH CANONS. 2 vols., 12s. 

LAUD’S (ABP.) COMPLETE WORKS. 7 vols., (9 Parts,) 8vo., 
£2 17s. 





L’ESTRANGE’S ALLIANCE OF DIVINE OFFICES. 8vo., 6s. 
MARSHALL’S PENITENTIAL DISCIPLINE. (This volume 


cannot be sold separate from the complete set.) 


NICHOLSON’S (BP.) EXPOSITION OF THE CATECHISM. (This 


volume cannot be sold separate from the complete set. ) 


OVERALL’S (BP.) CONVOCATION-BOOK OF 1606. 8vo., 5s, 
PEARSON’S (BP.) VINDICLH EPISTOLARUM 8. IGNATII, 


2 vols, 8vo., 10s, 


THORNDIKE’S (HERBERT) THEOLOGICAL WORKS COM- 
PLETE. 6 vols.,(10 Parts,) 8vo., £2 10s. 


WILSON’S (BP.) WORKS COMPLETE. With LIFE, by Rev. 
J.Kesre. 7 vols., (8 Parts,) 8vo., £3 3s. 


A complete set, 80 Vols. in 88 Parts, £21. 


8 POETRY, &c. 
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THE AUTHORIZED EDITIONS OF 
THE CHRISTIAN YEAR, 


With the Author’s latest Corrections and Additions. 


NOTICE.—Messrs, Parker are the sole Publishers of the Editions of the 
“Christian Year" issued with the sanction and under the direction of the 
Author’s representatives. AJl Editions without their imprint are unauthorized. 


Smatt 4to. Epition. s. d. $2mo. Epttion, s. d. 
Handsomely printed on toned Cloth boards, gilt edges o 1 6 
paper, with red border lines Cloth, limp . ° ° - 1 0 
and initial letters. Cloth 
extra ‘ ° - .10 6 48mo. Epitrion. 
i . ‘ e . Oo 6 
Demy 8vo. Epitron. Rt Te Z : : ain 
Cloth . + . 7 * 6 0 
FacsImMIce or THE Ist Ept- 
Foouscar 8vo. Epition. Tron, with a list of the 
Cloth . ‘ . o- go variations from the Origi- 
nal Text which the Author 
24mo. Epition. made in later Editions. 
Cloth, red lines . s . 2 6 2 vols., 12mo., boards - 7 6 


The above Editions (except the Facsimile of the First Edition) are kept in 
a variety of bindings, which may be ordered through the Trade, or direct from 
the Publishers. The chief bindings are Morocco plain, Morocco Antique, Calf 
Antique, and Vellum, the prices varying according to the style. 


By the same Author. 
LYRA INNOCENTIUM. Thoughts in Verse on Christian Chil- 
dren. Thirteenth Edition. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 
—— 24mo., cloth, red lines, 3s, 6d. 
48mo, edition, limp cloth, 6d.; cloth boards, 1s. 


MISCELLANEOUS POEMS BY THE REV. JOHN KEBLE, M.A., 
Vicar of Hursley. [With Preface by G.M.] Third Edition. Feap., cloth, 6s. 


THE PSALTER, OR PSALMS OF DAVID: In English Verse. 


Fourth Edition. Fcap., cloth, 6s. 
—_———$$———————— —____—_—_ 1 8mo., cloth, ls. 


The above may also be had in various bindings. 


A CONCORDANCE TO THE “CHRISTIAN YEAR.” Feap. 
8vo., toned paper, cloth, 4s. 


MUSINGS ON THE “CHRISTIAN YEAR;” wrra GLEANINGS 
From Turaty Years’ INTERCOURSE WITH THE LATE Rev. J. Kenur, by CHAR- 

_ LOTTE M. YONGE; to which are added Recollections of Hursley, by 
FRANCES M. WILBRAHAM. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d. 


MEMOIR OF THE REV. J. KEBLE, M.A. By Sir J. T. Cotz- 


' RIDGE. Fourth and Cheaper Edition. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 


THE CHILD'S CHRISTIAN YEAR. Hymns for every Sunday 
and Holyday throughout the Year. Cheap Edition, 18mo., cloth, 1s. 


CHURCH POETRY, AND PAROCHIAL. 9 
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Church Poetry. 
RE-ISSUE OF THE POETICAL WORKS OF THE LATE 


REV. ISAAC WILLIAMS. 
THE CATHEDRAL; or, The Catholic and Apostolic Church in 
England. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE BAPTISTERY; or, The Way of Eternal Life. With Plates by 
Boetius A Botswert. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 7s. 6d.; 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
HYMNS rxom roe PARISIAN BREVIARY. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE CHRISTIAN SCHOLAR. Fcap. 8vo.,cl., 5s.; 32mo., cl., 2s. 6d. 
THOUGHTS IN PAST YEARS. 382mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. 
THE SEVEN DAYS OF THE OLD AND NEW CREATION. 
Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
BISHOP CLEVELAND COXE. 
CHRISTIAN BALLADS AND POEMS. By Aagravr Cieveranp 
Coxe, D.D., Bishop of Western New York. A New Edition. Feap. 8vo., 
cloth, 3s. Also selected Poems in a packet, 32mo., Is. 


THE BELLS OF BOTTEVILLE TOWER; A Christmas Story in 
Verse: and other Poems. By Freverick G. Lee, Author of “ The Martyrs of 
Vienne and Lyons,” “ Petronilla,’’ &c. Feap. 8vo., with Illustrations, cloth, 4s.6d. 

HYMNS ON THE LITANY, by Apa Camprrnex. Feap. 8vo., cl., 3s. 

THE INNER LIFE. Hymns on the ‘Imitation of Christ, ” by 
Tuomas A’Kempts; designed especially for Use at Holy Communion. By the 
Author of * Thoughts from a Girl's Life,” &c. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 


Parochial. 

THE CONFIRMATION CLASS-BOOK: Notes for Lessons, with 
APPENDIX, containing Questions and Summaries for the Use of the Candidates, 
By E. M. Hotes, LL.B., Rector of Marsh Gibbon, Bucks. Fcap. 8vo., limp 
cloth, 2s. 6d. 

Also, in wrapper, Taz Questions AND SUMMARIES separate, 4 sets of 128 pp.’ 
in packet, Is. each. 

THE CATECHIST’S MANUAL; with an Introduction by the late 
SamvrL Wiiserrorce, D.D., Lord ’ Bishop of Winchester. By the same. 
Sirth Thousand, revised. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 5s. 

A MANUAL OF PASTORAL VISITATION, intended for the Use 
of the Clergy in their Visitation of the Sick and Afflicted. By a Parisu Priest. 
Dedicated, by permission, to His Grace the Archbishop of Dublin. Second 
Edition, Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d.; roan, 4s. 

SHORT READINGS FOR SUNDAY. By the Author of “ Foot- 
prints in the Wilderness.” With Twelve Illustrations on Wood. Third Thou- 
sand, Square Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d. 

A SERIES OF WALL PICTURES illustrating the New Testament. 
The Set of 16 Pictures, size 22 inches by 19 inches, 12s. 

COTTAGE PICTURES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. 
A Series of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured by hand, 
The Set, 7s. 6d. 

COTTAGE PICTURES FROM THE NEW TESTAMENT. 


A Series of Twenty-eight large folio Engravings, brilliantly coloured. The 
Set, 7s. 6d. 


Upwards of 8,000 Sets of these Cottage Pictures have been sold. 

TWELVE SACRED PRINTS FOR PAROCHIAL USE. Printed 

in Sepia, Ope Ornamental! Borders. The Set, One Shilling; or each, One Penny. 
wards of 100,000 of these Prints have already been sold. 

FABER’S | STORIES FROM THE OLD TESTAMENT. With Four 
Illustrations, Square Crown 8vo., cloth, 4s. 

MUSINGS ON THE PSALM (CXIX. ) OF DIVINE ASPIRA- 
TIONS. 32mo., cloth, 2s. 


10 MISCELLANEOUS. 
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R. GODFREY FAUSSETT, M.A. 

THE SYMMETRY OF TIME: being an Outline of Biblical Chron- 
ology adapted to a Continuous Succession of Weeks of Years. From the 
Creation of Adam to the Exodus. By R. Goprrey Favssett, M.A., Student 
of Christ Church. Demy 4to., in wrapper, 10s. 6d, 


THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY. 

THE ELEMENTS OF PSYCHOLOGY, ON THE PRINCIPLES 
OF BENEKE, Stated and Illustrated in a Simple and Popular Manner by 
Dr. G. Ravz,. Professor in the Medical College, Philadelphia ; Fourth Edition, 
considerably Altered, Improved, and Enlarged, by Jonann Gotriien DreEss- 
LER, late Director of the Normal School at Bautzen. Translated from the 
German. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s. 

REV. CANON GREGORY. 

ARE WE BETTER THAN OUR FATHERS? or, A Comparative 
View of the Social Position of England at the Revolution of 1688, and at the 
Present Time. FOUR LECTURES delivered in St. Paul’s Cathedral. By 
Rospert Gregory, M.A., Canon of St. Paul’s, Crown 8vo., 2s. 6d. 


PROFESSOR GOLDWIN SMITH. 

THE REORGANIZATION OF THE UNIVERSITY OF OXFORD. 
By Gotpwin SmitH. Post 8vo., limp cloth, 2s. 

LECTURES ON THE STUDY OF HISTORY. Delivered in 
Oxford, 1859—61. Second Edition. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s, 6d. 

IRISH HISTORY AND IRISH CHARACTER. Cheap Edition, 
Feap. 8vo., sewed, 1s. 6d. 

THE EMPIRE. A Series of Letters published in “‘The Daily 
News,”’ 1862, 1863. Post 8vo., cloth, price 6s. 


MRS. ALGERNON KINGSFORD. 

ROSAMUNDA THE PRINCESS: An Historical Romance of the 
Sixth Century; the Crocus, Water-REED, Rose and Maricoup, PAINTER oF 
Venice, Nosie Love, Romance of a Rina, and other Tales. By Mrs. ALGER- 
NON KinGsrorp. 8vo., cloth, with Twenty-four Illustrations, 6s, 


THE EXILE FROM PARADISE. 
THE EXILE FROM PARADISE, translated by the Author of the 
“ Life of S. Teresa.” Feap., cloth, 1s, 6d. 


VILHELM THOMSEN, 

THE RELATIONS BETWEEN ANCIENT RUSSIA AND SCAN- 
DINAVIA, and the Origin of the Russian State THREE LECTURES de- 
livered at the Taylor Institution, Oxford, in May, 1876, by Dr. Vinuet 
THomseN, Professor at the University of Copenhagen. Small 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


BERNARD BOSANQUET, M.A. 

ATHENIAN CONSTITUTIONAL HISTORY, as Represented in 
Grote’s ‘* History of Greece,” critically examined by G. F. ScnémANN: Trans- 
lated, with the Author’s permission, by Bennarp Bosanquet, M.A., Fellow 
and Tutor of University College, Oxford. 8vo., cloth, 3s, 6d, 


THE PRAYER-BOOK CALENDAR, 

THE CALENDAR OF THE PRAYER-BOOK ILLUSTRATED. 
(Comprising the first portion of the ‘‘Calendar of the Anglican Church,” with 
additional Illustrations, an Appendix on Emblems, &c.) With Two Hundred 
Engravings from Medieval Works of Art. Sixth Thousand. Feap, Svo., cl., 6s. 


E. C. PHILLIPS. 
THE ORPHANS. By E. C. Pures, Author of “ Bunchy,” 
‘Birdie and her Dog,’ “ Hilda and her Doll,” ‘ Meyrick’s Promise,” &e. 


Third Edition, revised by the Author, with eight full-page Illustrations. 
Square crown 8vo., cloth, 4s, 
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SIR G, G. SCOTT, F.S.A. 


GLEANINGS FROM WESTMINSTER ABBEY. By Sire Grorce 


Giceert Scorr, R.A., F.S.A. With Appendices supplying Further Particu- 
lars, and completing the History of the Abbey Buildings, by Several Writers. 
Second Edition, enlarged, containing many new Illustrations by O. Jewitt and 
others. Medium 8vo., 10s. 6d. 


THE LATE CHARLES WINSTON. 


AN INQUIRY INTO THE DIFFERENCE OF STYLE OBSERV- 
ABLE IN ANCIENT GLASS PAINTINGS, especially in England, with 
Hints on Glass Painting, by the late Cuarntes Winston. With Correctious and 
Additions by the Author. 2 vols., Medium 8vo,, cloth, £1 lls. 6d. 


REV. SAMUEL LYSONS, F.S.A. 


OUR BRITISH ANCESTORS: WHO AND WHAT WERE 


THEY? An Inquiry serving to elucidate the Traditional History of the Early 
Britons by means of recent Excavations, Etymology, Remnants of Religious 
Worship, Inscriptions, Craniology, and Fragmentary Collateral History. By the 
Rev. Samuet Lysons, M.A.,, F.S.A., Rector of Rodmarton, and Perpetual Curate 
of St. Luke's, Gloucester. Post 8vo., cloth, ds. 


M. VIOLLET-LE-DUC. 
THE MILITARY ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES. 


Translated from the French of M. Vio_tet-Le-Duc, by M. Macpermortt, Esq., 
Architect. With 151 original French Engravings. Second Edition, with a Pre- 
face by J. H. Parker, C.B. Medium 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


JOHN HEWITT. 


ANCIENT ARMOUR AND WEAPONS IN EUROPE. By Joux 
Hewitt. 3 vols., 8vo., £1 lis. 6d. 


REV. PROFESSOR STUBBS. 


THE TRACT “DE INVENTIONE SANCTZ CRUCIS NOSTRA 
IN MONTE ACUTO ET DE DUCTIONE EJUSDEM APUD WALT- 
HAM," now first printed from the Manuscript in the British Museum, with In- 
troduction and Notes by Witiiam Stupss, M.A. Royal 8vo., 5s.; Demy 8vo., 
3s. 6d. 

NORTHERN ANTIQUITIES. 

THE PRIMEVAL ANTIQUITIES of ENGLAND and DENMARK 
COMPARED. By J.J. A. Worsaae. Translated and applied to the illus- 
tration of similar remains in England, by W J. Tuoms, F.S.A.,&c. With 
numerous Illustrations. 8vo., cloth, 5s 


OUR ENGLISH HOME: 
Its Early History and Progress. With Notes on the Introduction of 


Domestic Inventions. New Edition, Crown 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 


PARISH CHURCH GOODS IN A.D. 1552. 
INVENTORIES OF FURNITURE and Ornaments remaining in 


, certain of the Parish Churches of Berks in the last year of the reign of King 
Edward the Sixth: Transcribed from the Original Records, with Introduction and 
Explanatory Notes by Watter Money, F.S.A. Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 3s. 6d. 


INVENTORY OF FURNITURE and Ornaments in HERTFORD- 
SHIRE, in the last year of the Reign of Edward VI. By J. E. Cussans. 
Crown 8vo., limp cloth, 4s, 
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JOHN HENRY PARKER, C.B., F.8.A., HON. M.A. OXON. 


AN INTRODUCTION TO THE STUDY OF GOTHIC ARCHI- 
TECTURE. Sixth Edition, Revised and Enlarged, with 200 Illustrations, 
with a Topographical and Glossarial Index. Fcap. 8vo., cloth, 5s. 


A CONCISE GLOSSARY OF TERMS USED IN GRECIAN, 
ROMAN, ITALIAN, AND GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE, A New 
Edition, revised. Feap. 8vo., with 470 Illustrations, in ornamental cloth, 7s. 6d. 


ABC OF GOTHIC ARCHITECTURE. By Joun Henny Panker, 
C.B., Hon. M.A. Oxon, F.S.A. Lond., &c. Second Edition, with Index, square 
16mo., with 200 Woodcuts, cloth, 3s. 


“ Architectural History can only be understood by the eyes—either by seeing the buildings 
themselves, or accurate representations of them arranged in chronological order :—this latter 
has been attempted in the present work.” 


AN ATTEMPT TO DISCRIMINATE THE STYLES OF AR- 
CHITECTURE IN ENGLAND, from the Conquest to the Reformation; 
with a Sketch of the Grecian and Roman Orders. By the late Tuomas Rick- 
MAN, F.S.A. Seventh Edition, with considerable Additions, chiefly Historical, by 
Joux Henry Parker, C.B., F.S.A., &c. 8vo., cloth, 16s. 


DOMESTIC ARCHITECTURE OF THE MIDDLE AGES, FROM 
THE CONQUEST TO HENRY VIII. By the late T. Hupson Turner 
and Jonn Henry Parker, C.B. Second Edition, 4 vols., 8vo., profusely 
I)lustrated with nearly 400 Wood and Steel Engravings, full General and Topo- 
graphical Indices, &c., cloth, gilt top, £3 12s. 


THE ARCH AOLOGY OF ROME. With Plates, Plans, and Dia- 


grams. By Joun Henny Parken, C.B. 
Part 1. PRIMITIVE FORTIFICATIONS. Second Edition, 8vo., 
with 59 Plates, cloth, 21s. 
Part 2. WALLS AND GATES. Second Edition, nearly ready. 
Part 3. CONSTRUCTION OF WALLS. Second Kadit., in the Press. 
Part 4. THE EGYPTIAN OBELISKS. Second Edition, 8vo., cl., 5s. 


Part 5. THE FORUM ROMANUM ET MAGNUM. Second Euit., 
Revised and Enlarged, 41 Plates. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 


Part 6. THE VIA SACRA, and THE TEMPLE OF ROMA, and 
THE MARBLE PLAN OF ROME originally under the Porticus of that 
Temple, with 23 Plates.—Also an account of the Excavations in Rome from 
1860 to the Present Time. [In the Press, 


Part 7. THE COLOSSEUM. 8vo., cloth, 10s. 6d. 
Part 8. THE AQUEDUCTS OF ANCIENT ROME. 8vo., cl., 15s. 


Part 9. TOMBS IN AND NEAR ROME, and 10. FUNEREAL 
AND EARLY CHRISTIAN SCULPTURE. 8vo., cloth, 15s. 


Part 11. CHURCH AND ALTAR DECORATIONS IN ROME, 
8vo., cloth, 10s, 6d. 


Part 12. THE CATACOMBS OF ROME. 8vo., cloth, 15s. 
Part 18. EARLY AND MEDLEVAL CASTLES, with an Account 


of the Excavations in Rome, &c. Nearly ready. 


Part 14, THE MEDIZZVAL CHURCHES. Nearly ready. 
THE ARCHITECTURAL HISTORY OF THE CITY OF ROME, 


abridged from Mr. Parker's ‘t Archeology of Rome. For Students. Post 8yo., 
cloth, with 30 pp. of Illustrations, 6s. 
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THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND. An Epitome of English History. 
From Cotemporary Writers, the Rolls of Parliament, and other Public Records, 
A LIBRARY EDITION, revised and enlarged, with additional Woodcuts. 
8vo., half-bound, 12s. 


THE SCHOOL EDITION OF THE ANNALS OF ENGLAND. 
In Five Half-crown Parts. 1. Britons, Romans, Saxons, Normans. 2. The 
Plantagenets, 3. The Tudors, 4, The Stuarts. 5. The Restoration, to the 
Death of Queen Anne. Feap. 8vo., cloth. 


THE NEW SCHOOL-HISTORY OF ENGLAND, from Early 
Writers and the National Records. By the Author of “‘ The Annals of England.” 
Crown 8vo., with Four Maps, limp cloth, 5s,; Coloured Maps, half roan, 6s. 


A HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH CHURCH from its Foundation 
to the Reign of Queen Mary. By M.C.Srapiey. Fourth Edition, revised. 
Crown 8vo., cloth boards, 5s. 


POETARUM SCENICORUM GRACORUM, Zschyli, Sophoclis, 
Euripidis, et Aristophanis, Fabulw, Superstites, et Perditaram Fragmenta. Ex 
recognitione GUIL. DINDORFII. Editio Quinta. Royal 8vo., cloth, £1 Is. 

THUCYDIDES, with Notes, chiefly Historical and Geographical. 
By the late T. Annotp, D.D. With Indices by the Rev. R. P. G. Tippeman, 
Eighth Edition. 3 vols., 8vo., cloth lettered, £1 16s. 


JELF’S GREEK GRAMMAR.—A Grammar of the Greek Language, 
chiefly from the text of Raphael Kiihner. By Wm. Epw. Jerr, B.D. Fifth 
Edition, with Additions and Corrections. 2 vols. 8vo., £1 10s. 


LAWS OF THE GREEK ACCENTS. By Joun Grirrirus, D.D., 
Warden of Wadham College, Oxford. Sixteenth Edition. 16mo., price 6d. 


RUDIMENTARY RULES, with Examples, for the Use of Beginners 
in Greek Prose Composition. By Bishop Mrrournson, D.C.L., late Head Master 
of the King’s School, Canterbury, 16mo., sewed, 1s. 


TWELVE RUDIMENTARY RULES FOR LATIN PROSE COM- 
POSITION: with Examples and Exercises, for the use of Beginners. By the 
Rev. E. Moore, D.D., Principalof St.Edmund Hall, Oxford. Second Hdit.16mo.,6d. 


MADVIG’S LATIN GRAMMAR. A Latin Grammar for the Use 
of Schools. By Professor Mapvia, with additions by the Author. Translated 
by the Rev. G. Woops, M.A. New Edition, with an Index of Authors. 8vo., 
cloth, 12s, 


ERASMI COLLOQUIA SELECTA: Arranged for Translation and 
Re-translation ; adapted for the Use of Boys who have begun the Latin Syntax. 
By Epwarp C. Lowe, D.D., Canon of Ely, and Provost of the College of 
SS. Mary and John, Lichfield. Feap. 8vo., strong binding, 3s. 


PORTA LATINA: A Selection from Latin Authors, for Translation 
and Re-Translation; arranged in a Progressive Course, as an Introduction to 
the Latin Tongue. By Epwarp C. Lowe, D.D., Editor of Erasmus’ ‘‘ Collo- 
quies,”” &c. Feap. 8vo., strongly bound, 3s, 


A GRAMMATICAL ANALYSIS OF THE HEBREW PSALTER; 
being an Explanatory Interpretation of Every Word contained in the Book of 
Psalms, intended chiefly for the Use of Beginners in the Study of Hebrew. By 
Joana Jutta Greswewy. Post 8vo., cloth, 6s, 

SUNDAY-SCHOOL EXERCISES, Collected and Revised from 
Manuscripts of Burghclere School-children, under the teaching of the Rev. W. 
R. Barter, late Rector of Highclere and Burghclere; Edited by his Son-in-law, 
the Btsnopr or St. ANDREWw’s. Srcond Edition. Crown 8vo., cloth, 5s. 

A FIRST LOGIC BOOK, by D. P. Cuasz, M.A., Principal of 
St. Mary Hall, Oxford. Small 4to., sewed, 3s. 

NEW AND OLD METHODS OF ETHICS, by F. Y. Evezworrtn. 


8vo., sewed, 2s. 
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A SERIES OF GREEK AND LATIN CLASSICS 
FOR THE USE OF SCHOOLS. 


GREEK POETS. 











Cloth. 
a d. 
Xschylus - «+ 83 0| Sophocles . . . . 
Aristophanes. 2 vols. . . 6 O| Homeri Ilias 7 «@ e 
Euripides. 3 vols. ° - 6 6 Odyssea . 
——— Tragedie Sex 3 6 
GREEK PROSE WRITERS. 
Aristotelis Ethica ° - 2 0| Thucydides. 2vols. . 
Demosthenes de Corona, et g o | Xenophontis Memorabilia 
Aschines in Ctesiphontem ——_—— Anabasis 
Herodotus. 2vols . . 6 O 
LATIN POETS. 
Horatius . ° . 2 O| Lucretius. . . . 
Juvenalis et Persius . 1 6) Phedrus ; 
Lucanus . ‘ » « 2 6) Virgilius ‘ ; 
LATIN PROSE WRITERS. 

Cesaris Commentarii, cum Sup- Ciceronis Tuse. Disp. Lib. V. 

plementisAuliHirtiiet aliorum 2 6 | Ciceronis Orationes Selecte . 

Commentarii de Bello Cornelius Ne ° 

Gallico . 1 6) Livius, 4 vols, , . 
Cicero De Officiis, de Senectute, Sallustius . . « ‘ 

et de Amicitia . ° 2 0); Tacitus. 2vols . . . 


TEXTS WITH SHORT NOTES. 


Cloth. 
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UNIFORM WITH THE SERIES OF “OXFORD POCKET CLASSICS.’ 


GREEK WRITERS. TEXTS AND NOTES. 


SOPHOCLES. 
s. d, 


Asax (Text and Notes) 1 0 


° ° Antiacone (Test and — 
ELECTRA 9 e - 1 0 


PHILOCTETES ,, “ 








(Evirus Rex ,, e 1 0} Tracuiniz ,, e ° 
(Epirus CoLoneus ,, - 1 0 
The Notes only, in one vol., cloth, 3s, 
ZSCHYLUS. 
Perse (Text and Notes) . - 1 0 | Cnoernore (Text and Notes) 
Prometueus VinctTus » « lL O| EumMeNiIpEs 90 
Septem Contra THEBAS ,, . 1 0 | SUFPLICES ” ° 
AGAMEMNON » » A DO 
The Notes only, in one vol., cloth, $s. 6d. 
ARISTOPHANES. 


Tue Knicuts (Text and Notes) 1 0 | ACHARNIANS ar and Notes) 


Tue Birps (Text and Notes) 
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EURIPIDES. 
s. d, s. d. 
Hecusa (Text and Notes) - 1 0} Praniss# (Text and Notes) 1 0 
MEDEA ~ e ; - 1 O|} AtcEstis PP .- 1 0 
ORESTES Be ‘ : - 1 0 | The above, Notes only, in one vol.,cloth, 3s. 
HipPoLytus ,, ° ° - 1 OO} Baccnez - - 1 0 
DEMOSTHENES. 
De Corona (Text and Notes) . 2 O| Onyntutac Ornations . - 10 
HOMERUS. XENOPHON, 
Intas, Lis. 1.—vi. (Text and MemoRABILIA (Text and Notes) 2 6 
Notes) . . . . - 2 0 ARISTOTLE. 
JESCHINES. De Arte Poetica (Tert and 
In CrestpHontem (Text and Notes) . cloth, 2s.; sewed l 6 
Notes) ° ° e - 2 0}| De Re Pustica , 3s. » 2 6 
LATIN WRITERS. TEXTS AND NOTES. 
VIRGILIUS, 
Bucouica (Text and Notes) . 1 O| #Nnetpos, Lis, 1.—111. (Text 
GEORGICA - e 2 0 and Notes) ° ° - 1 O 
: HORATIUS. 

Carmina, &c. (Text and Notes) 2 0O| Eptstora et Ars Poetica (Text 
SaTIRA - e 1 0 and Notes) e ° - 1 0 
The Notes only, in one vol., cloth, 2s. 

SALLUSTIUS. 


Juaurtua (Text and Notes) «. 1 6 | Cartitina (Text and Notes) » 10 
M.T. CICERO. 


In Q. Cacttium — Divinatio | In Catininam (Text and Notes) 1 0 
(Text and Notes) . . +» 1 ©} Pro Prancio . - « ee 1 6 
In Verrem Actio Prima - 1 0) Pro Mitone . . ° - 10 
Pro Lece Manitia, et Pro Pro Roscio, « . »- 10 
ARCHIA e e ‘ - 1 0 | Orationes Puiirrica,I.,II. 1 6 


The above, Notes only, in one vol., cloth, 3s. 6d. 
De Senectute et De Amicitia 1 O| Epistora# Serecta. ParsI. 1 6 


CESAR, CORNELIUS NEPOS. 
De Betto Gattico, Lis. .—111. Lives (Text and Notes) . «1 6 
(Text and Notes) . . - 1 0 PHEDRUS. 
LIVIUS FaBuLa@ (Text and Notes) - 10 
Lis. xx1.—xxiv. (Text and Notes) TACITUS, 


sewed . . . P - & O| Tue ANNALS. Notes only, 2 vols., 
Ditto in cloth . . . » * 6 16mo., cloth . ° ° - 7 0 
Portions of several other Authors are in preparation, 


Uniform with the Oxford Pocket Classics. 


THE LIVES OF THE MOST EMINENT ENGLISH POETS, 
WITH CRITICAL OBSERVATIONS ON THEIR WORKS, By Sa- 
muecL Jounson. 3 vols., 24mo., cloth, 2s. 6d. each. 


THE LIVES OF DRYDEN AND POPE, with Critical Observations 
on their Works. By SaMuet Jounson. 24mo., cloth, 1s. 6d. 

THE SIX CHIEF LIVES OF THE POETS: MILTON, DRYDEN, 
SWIFT, ADDISON, POPE, anv GRAY. By S.Jonnson. 24mo.,, cloth, 3s, 

CHOICE EXTRACTS FROM MODERN FRENCH AUTHORS, 


for the use of Schools, 18mo., cloth, 3s. 
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SELECTIONS na tha RECORDS of the CITY OF OXFORD, 
with Extracts from other Documents illustrating the Municipal History: 
Henry VIII. to Elizabeth [1509—1583]. Edited, by authority of the Cor- 
—- of the City of Oxford, by Witttam H. Turner, of the Bodleian 

ibrary; under the direction of Ronert S. Hawkins, Town Clerk, Royal 
8vo., cloth, £1 Is. 


A HANDBOOK FOR VISITORS TO OXFORD. Illustrated with 
numerous Woodcuts by Jewitt, and Steel Plates by Le Keux. A New Edition. 
&vo., cloth, 12s. 


THE VISITOR’S GUIDE TO OXFORD. Illustrated. Post 


8vo., Is. 


THE OXFORD UNIVERSITY CALENDAR for 1881. Corrected 
to the end of December, 1880. 12mo., cloth, 4s. 6d. 


THE OXFORD TEN-YEAR BOOK: A Complete Register of Uni- 


versity Honours and Distinctions, made up to the end of the Year 1870. 
Crown 8vo., roan, 7s. 


WYKEHAMICA: a History of Winchester College and Commoners, 
from the Foundation to the Present Day. By the Rev. H. C. ADAMS, M.A., 
late Fellow of Magdalen College, Oxford. Post 8vo., cloth, 508 pp., with 
Nineteen I[)lustrations, 10s. 6d. 


HISTORICAL TALES 


Illustrating the Chief Events in Ecclesiastical History, British and Foreign. 


29 Numbers at One 7 limp cloth ; ne ae in 
Six Volumes, cloth lettered, 3s. 6d. 


ADDITIONAL VOLUMES TO THE § SERIES, 

ENGLAND: Medieval Period. Containing The Orphan of Evesham, or The 
Jews and the Mendicant Orders.—Mark’s Wedding, or Lollardy.—The White 
Rose of Lynden, or The Monks and the Bible.—The Prior’s Ward, or The 
Broken Unity of the Church. By the Rev. H. C. Apams, Vicar of Dry Sand- 
ford; Author of ‘‘ Wilton of Cuthbert’s,”” “ Schoolboy Honour,” &c, With Four 
Illustrations on Wood. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

THE ANDREDS-WEALD, or THE HOUSE OF MICHELHAM: A Tale of 
the Norman Conquest. By the Rev. A. D. Crake, B.A., Fellow of the Royal 
Historical Society ; Author of “‘ Amilius,” “ Alfgar the Dane,” &c. With Four 
Illustrations by Louisa Taytor. Feap. 8vo., cloth, 3s. 6d, 


CHEAPER ISSUE OF TALES FOR YOUNG MEN 
AND WOMEN. 
In Six Half-crown Vols., cloth. 


Vol. I. contains F. E. Pacet’s Mother and Son, Wanted a Wife, and Hobson’s 
Choice. 

Vol. II. F. E. Pacet’s Windycote Hall, Squitch, Tenants at Tinkers’ End. 

Vol. II]. W. E. Hevoatr’s Two Cottages, The Sisters, and Old Jarvis’s Will. 

Vol. 1V. W. E. Heyoate’s James Bright the Shopman, The Politician, Lr- 
revocable, 

Vol. V. R. Kino’s The Strike, and Jonas Clint; N. Brown’s Two to One, and 
False Honour. 

Vol. VI. J. M. Neave’s Railway Accident; E. Monro’s The Recruit, Susan, 
Servants’ Influence, Mary Thomas, or Dissent at Evenly; H. Hayman’s Caroline 
Elton, or Vanity and Jealousy. 


Each Volume is bound as a distinct and complete work, and sold 
separately for PRESENTS. 
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